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PREFATORY  INTRODUCTION 


TO    THE 


SECOND  VOLUME. 


the  commencement  of  our  second 
volume,  I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon 
me,  if  I  intrude  on  his  time  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, by  a  statement  of  the  circumstan- 
ces, which  have  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "  society  for  bettering  the  con- 
"  dition,  and  increasing  the  comforts  of 
"  the  poor," — by  a  recapitulation  of  the 
objects  and  views  of  the  society,  and  by 
an  account  of  the  progress  already  made, 
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and  of  the  hopes  that  are  entertained  that 
our  inquiries  and  exertions  may  prove 
useful  to  the  community. 

The  increase  of  the  poor's-rate  has  been 
Increase  of  for  some  years  a  just  subject  of 
poor's-rate.  a]aml.  Complaints  have  been 
made,  and  with  too  much  reason,  of  the 
prevalence  and  magnitude  of  the  evil. 
Two  millions  and  a  half  annually  expend- 
ed in  parochial  relief,  and  a  larger  sum  in 
charities  and  benefactions,  producing  no 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
but  rather  prejudicing  their  means  of  life 
by  the  general  effects  of  the  system, — 
this  is  a  mystery  in  our  internal  polity, 
difficult,  but  very  important  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

To  some  it  has  appeared  the  necessary 
Causes  consequence  of  national  pros- 
perity. That,  however,  must 
be  ^  very  equivocal  species  of  prosperity, 
which  is  inimical  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  tends  to  diminish  their  means  of 
life. — By  others  it  has  been  deemed  a 
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symptom  of  national  decline,  common  to 
all  states  which  have  passed  their  zenith ; 
— but  this  opinion  is  controverted  by  in- 
crease of  trade  and  manufactures,  by  im- 
provements in  agriculture  and  every  art 
and  science,  and  by  the  unrivalled  energy 
and  glory  which  attend  the  British  arms 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. — Others 
have  conceived  that  speculation  in  estates, 
a  noxious  tribe  of  land  valuers  and  rent 
raisers,  and  the  consequent  press  on  the 
farmer  to  make  his  present  greatest  profit 
with  the  least  possible  outgoings,  have  given 
birth  to  an  improvident  system  with  re- 
gard to  the  poor :  hostile  to  any  perma- 
nent improvement  in  their  condition,  and 
operating  to  discourage  foresight  and 
good  habits  among  them. 

Efforts  have  not  been  wanting  to  check 
this  growing  evil.     Laws  have    Measures 
been  made  to  compel  industry    adopted  to 

,  prevent  it. 

and  economy;  and  workhouses 
have  been  erected,  Bud  farmed  to  the  best 
bidder,  in  order  to  deter  the  poor  from 
wanting  relief:  but  parishes  and  parish 
officers  have  not  as  yet  been  aware,  that 
B  2 
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i-  CVTV  i-  stance,  in  which  a  poor  family 
is  driven  by  distress  and  depression  of 
circumstances  to  take  refuge  in  a  work- 
house, an  incumbrance  has  been  entailed 
on  the  funds  of  the  parish,  never  to  be 
redeemed,  even  in  part,  except  by  a 
change  of  system  ; — by  encouraging  that 
industry  and  prudence,  which  no  Act  of 
Parliament  can  compel ;  and  by  assisting 
them  with  increased  means  and  advan- 
tages of  life,  calculated  to  enable  them  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families  in 
their  own  cottages,  without  parochial  re- 
lief. 

The  poor,  in  some  parts  of  England, 
*lave  ')een  deprived   of  many 
upon    Of  their  resources  ;  *  and  have 

tir  poor. 

been  reduced,  as  their  sole  sub- 

*  "  Whoever  travels  through  the  midland  counties, 
"  and  will  take  the  trouble  of  enquiring,  will  generally 
*f  receive  tor  answer,  that  formerly  there  were  a  great 
"'  many  cottagers  who  kept  cows,  hut  that  the  land  is 
"  MOW  thrown  to  the  farmers;  and  if  he  enquires  still 
"  further,  he  will  find  that,  in  those  parishes,  the 
"  poor's  rates  have  increased  in  an  amazing  degree." 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  on  the  advantages  of  cot- 
tagers renting  land.  See  No.  17-  of  the  Society's  Re- 
ports. 
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sistence,  to  the  purchase  of  daily  bread 
with  the  daily  stipend  of  their  labour. 
This  has  gradually  deprived  them  of 
forecast,  and  of  every  effort  that  looks  to 
futurity  ;  and  has  left  them  to  proceed  in 
a  spiritless  continuation  of  daily  labour, 
until  sickness,  misfortune,  or  increase  of 
family,  drives  them  into  the  workhouse ; 
there  to  remain  the  life  pensioners  of  the 
public,  and  to  leave  their  widows  the 
nurses  and  drudges  of  the  house,  and 
their  children  to  acquire  idle  and  unprin- 
cipled habits,  among  the  dregs  of  the  pa- 
rish. 

The  land  owner  should  be  aware,  that 
this  is  waste  committed  it  pan  his    in;nrv  to 
estate,  in  the  most  destructive    the  landed 

interest. 

and  irreparable  way.  It  is  not 
the  pulling  down  of  an  unnecessary  hovel, 
the  premature  repetition  of  a  crop  of 
wheat  corn,  or  the  ploughing  up  a  slip  of 
pasture  ground  (the  usual  trivial  objects 
of  impeachment  of  waste)  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  consideration  ;  but  it  is  the  relax- 
ation of  the  nerve  of  the  country,  the  de- 
B  3 
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struction  of  the  power  of  cultivating  the 
land,  the  conversion  of  the  strength  and 
energy  of  a  people  into  weakness  and 
debility,  and  the  exchange  of  the  means 
and  prosperity  for  sources  of  enormous 
and  increasing  expence. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  political  wisdom 
Probable  to  give  scope  and  increase  to 
effects  of  tjie  enen?y  of  individuals,  by 

encourage-  Ot7  . 

merit.  affording  to  all  the  opportunity 

and  hope  of  advancement  in  life.  Where 
character,  conduct,  industry,  and  atten- 
tion, receive  their  assured  reward,  candi- 
dates will  not  be  wanting ;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  a  few  will  be  reflected  in  the 
virtues  of  the  many.  If  the  child,  in  pro* 
portion  to  diligence  and  good  conduct, 
be  better  fed,  better  clothed,  more  fa- 
voured, and  have  that  pittance  of  reward 
laid  up  in  store,  which  in  their  narrow 
scale  of  life  constitutes  wealth,  the  num- 
ber of  industrious  and  well-behaved  chil- 
dren will  increase : — if  the  young  man 
finds  that,  by  reserving  out  of  his  wages 
a  little  fund  of  wealth  against  his  mar- 
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riage,  *  he  can  convert  these  early  savings 
into  the  means  of  increased  produce  and 
comfort  during  life,  and  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  cow,  a  garden,  and  his  own 
cottage,  he  will  acquire  eariy  habits  of 
prudence  and  economy,  and  will  enter 
into  life  with  a  better  and  more  principled 
system  of  conduct : — and  if  the  cottager 
who  exerts  himself  in  bringing  up  and 
placing  out  his  family,  is  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  his  honest  endeavours ;  and,  in 
case  of  any  untoward  and  unfortunate 

*  One  of  my  earliest  pleasures,  in  part  of  my  youth 
spent  in  America,  was  to  view  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  young  labourer  laid  up  the  greatest  part  of 
his  earnings,  confident,  that  when  he  married  and 
settled  in  life,  it  would  secure  him  the  property  of  a 
comfortable  house  and  a  little  land,  and  assist  with 
his  daily  labour  in  the  support  of  his  family.  The 
advanced  state  of  society  may  prevent  the  whole  of 
this  example  from  being  imitable  in  England  :  this, 
however,  I  trust  will  not  be  questioned  ;  that  if  young 
labouring  men  in  England  could  be  induced  to  lay 
up  a  little  provision  against  marriage,  to  purchase  a 
cow,  and  a  leasehold  interest  in  a  cottage  and  a  little 
pittance  of  ground,  our  youth  would  be  more  virtu- 
ous and  industrious,  the  cottager  and  his  family  more 
happy  and  contented;  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
would  be  increased,  and  the  poor's  rate  diminished. 
B4 
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interruption  of  his  plan  of  economy,  re- 
ceives timely  relief,  and  is  preserved  from 
the  apprehension  of  a  workhouse,  the 
thrift  and  the  success  of  a  few  will  pro- 
duce many  imitators  ;  and  the  prospect 
of  improved  circumstances  will  awaken 
the  energy  of  the  poor,  *  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

Many  and  various  would  be  the  ad  van- 
Additional  tages,  of  giving  to  the  poor  a 

cncum-  pleasing  and  beneficial  em- 
stances  in 

favour  of  it.  ployment  for  their  leisure 
hours,  and  affording  them  the  means  of 
productive  husbandry  at  home,  and  with- 
in their  own  cottage  and  ground ; — of 
supplying  them  to  more  advantage  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  relieving 
them  from  the  burthen  of  their  children, 
by  placing  them  in  a  course  of  industry 
and  occupation. — Where  measures  of  this 
kind  can  be  brought  to  produce  any  effect 

*  I  use  the  word  "  poor"  as  a  general  and  known 
term,  and  not  as  the  suhject  of  any  odious  or  invidious 
distinction.  There  is  no  disgrace  attached  either  to 
poverty  or  wealth,  whatever  there  is,  and  I  trust  ever 
will  be,  to  vice  and  idleness. 
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at  all  on  millions,  the  benefit  must  be  of 
very  great  magnitude.  We  may  calcu- 
late the  number  of  little  hands  hitherto 
idle,  and  now  by  a  proper  system  of  em- 
ployment to  be  brought  into  action ;  we 
may  estimate,  in  part,  the  benefit  of  so 
numerous  a  class  of  men  being  protected 
from  petty  extortion  and  imposition,  and 
being  fairly  and  honestly  supplied  with 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  we  may  reckoii 
up,  by  long  arithmetical  deduction,  th§ 
number  of  acres,  which  might  be  advan- 
tageously cultivated,  and  the  myriads  of 
hours,  which  would  be  added  to  the  amount 
of  national  labour,  if  every  cottager  was 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  improve 
the  slips  of  waste  land,  which  still  remain 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  a  discredit 
to  the  English  nation: — but  it  is  not 
within  the  compass  of  political  arithme- 
tic, to  calculate  the  increase  of  prosperity 
and  security,  which  we  might  derive 
from  the  general  introduction  of  such  a 
system. 

It  is  the  endeavour  of  the  society  (and 
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The  object  whatever  deficiency  there  may 
of  the  so-  be,  we  trust  that  on  so  impor- 
tant a  subject,  zeal  and  atten- 
tion, at  least,  will  not  be  wanting)  to 
search  for  and  disseminate  useful  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  with  regard  to  the  poor  ; 
to  co-operate  in  every  plan  that  tends  to 
increase  their  economy  and  domestic 
comfort ;  to  hold  up  the  industrious  and 
thriving  cottager  as  an  example  of  imita- 
tion ;  and  to  promote  his  good  habits, 
his  industry,  his  welfare,  and  his  happi- 
ness. At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  danger  of  diminishing  the 
inducements  to  exertion,  by  theoretical 
philanthropy,  or  by  injudicious  or  mis- 
applied liberality  ;  which  may  habituate 
the  mind  to  a  reliance  on  regular  and  pe- 
riodical assistance,  and  (making  exertion 
and  foresight  of  less  moment)  deprive  the 
poor  of  that  best  and  most  honourable 
relief,  which  can  only  be  derived  from 
themselves.  It  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  charity  be  directed  to  her 
true  end ;  that  of  elevating  and  benefit- 
ing the  object  of  her  attention,  instead 
of  rendering  it  helpless  and  without  re- 
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source ;  and  that  she  should  operate  by 
increasing  the  energy,  the  virtue,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  poor ;  so  as  to  attach  them 
to  their  situation  in  life,  and  to  give  sta- 
bility and  principle  to  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious character  of  so  large  and  so  valua- 
ble a  part  of  the  community. 

Impressed  with  this  idea,  the  society 

has  proposed  that  the  princi- 

..  Use  to  be 

pie,   which  has   directed    the    madeofthe 

researches  of  the  present  age,    ^es 
in  natural  philosophy,  in  agri-    our  condi- 
culture,  in  medicine,  in  every 
art  and  science,  in  which  the  limits  of 
human  knowledge  have  been  successfully 
extended,  that  this  principle  should  be 
adopted  in  the  concerns  of  the  poor;  and 
actual  existing  facts  be  made  the  means 
of  practical  and  systematic  investigation, 
into  what  has  really  augmented  their  vir- 
tue and  happiness,   and  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  use  and  experience. — After  a 
variety  of  inefficacious  attempts,  during 
more  than  two  centuries  to   enforce  in- 
dustry and  prudence   by  penal  laws  and 
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compulsory  statutes,  the  society  has  ven- 
tured to  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
the  public,  *  whether  the  same  object 
may  not  be  attained  by  encouragement, 
by  kindness,  by  management, — and  by 
giving  effect  to  that  master-spring  of  ac- 
tion, "  the  desire  implanted  in  the  human 
"  breast  of  bettering  its  condition."  The 
influence  of  this  invigorating  spirit  on 
commerce,  on  manufactures,  and  on  agri- 
culture, has  been  felt  and  acknowledged 
with  pride  and  pleasure  by  every  English- 
man :  and  there  can  remain  no  doubt 
but  that  the  same  principle,  which  has 
produced  such  beneficial  effects  among 
the  thriving  and  active  members  of  the 
other  classes  of  society,  would,  if  pro- 
perly encouraged,  generate  among  the 
poor  of  the  same  nation,  that  degree  of 
industry  and  prudence,  which  we  have  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  produce  by  com- 
pulsion. 

I  am  very  far  from  meaning  to  suggest 

*  See  the  preliminary  address  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  society's  reports. 
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upon  this  subject,  that  nothing    Caution 
is  at  present  clone,  or  that  all    a^a)nst  ex- 

•*•  T)cctiri2r 

is  practicable.     Much,  I  am    complete 

111  .7       success. 

convinced,  has  been  recently 
done ;  and  with  such  effect  in  exciting 
industry,  as  affords  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence of  its  utility. — All,  I  am  satisfied, 
cannot  be  completely  effected  ;  but  that, 
until  the  corruption  of  our  nature  is  done 
away,  there  will  ever  be  unhappy  persons 
of  every  rank  and  order,  and  in  every 
class  of  society,  suffering  under  the  con- 
sequences of  an  erroneous  course  of  life, 
and  placed  as  landmarks  to  direct  the 
conduct  of  others. — In  fact,  in  this  and  in 
every  important  undertaking,  there  is 
danger  from  the  expectation  of  too  great, 
or  of  too  rapid  a  progress.  He,  who  ad- 
vances gently  and  gradually,  and  with 
caution,  may  have  the  hope  of  proceed- 
ing surely  and  successfully  :  and  if,  in  a 
work  interesting  to  millions,  only  part  of 
the  object  be  attained,  and  every  ill  con- 
sequence avoided,  the  labour  of  the  indi- 
viduals employed  will  be  well  applied. 

It  is  not  at  all  essential  to  my  purpose, 
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that  I  should  write  a  panegyric  on  the 
virtues  of  the  poor.  The  contagion  of 
bad  example  is  generally  caught  by  the 

lower  from  the  higher  orders ; 
The  faults 
of  the  poor    and  I  see  nothing  very  exem- 

±±r  pjar>- in  °ur  °wn  c°nduct' to 

geoussitua-  induce  me  to  doubt  but  that 
the  poor  are  as  good  and  as 
prudent,  and  as  industrious,  as  we  should 
have  been  in  the  same  circumstances, 
and  under  the  same  disadvantages.  If 
this  be  conceded,  the  vices  and  faults  of 
the  poor  must  be  deemed  the  vices  and 
faults  of  an  unfavourable  situation,  rather 
than  of  individual  delinquency.  Re- 
move those  disadvantages,  and  you  add 
as  much  to  moral  character  as  to  personal 
comfort. — 

In  the  reports  of  the  society,  the  rich 
Use  to  and  the  benevolent  will  find 

which  ehe      subjects   of  experiment,    me- 

reports 

may  heap-  thods  of  procedure,  and  ac- 
counts of  expence.  In  the 
various  details  they  will  meet  with  some- 
thing or  other,  to  put  in  action  every  va- 
luable principle  of  the  human  mind. 
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They  will  only  have  to  employ  their  dis- 
cretion in  proportioning  the  mode  and 
extent  of  their  operations  to  their  means 
and  circumstances,  "  Many  benevolent 
"  minds  (says  an  eminent  *  Prelate)  suffer 
"  their  excellent  dispositions  for  doing 
"  good  to  remain  unemployed  in  the 
"  great  service  of  Christian  charity,  not 
"  for  want  of  means  or  of  objects,  but  for 
"  want  of  knowing  what  good  may  be 
"  done  within  their  own  sphere,  and  how." 
— To  remove  this  diffiulty,  to  supply  the 
public  with  details  on  every  subject  re- 
specting the  poor,  to  suggest  the  mode 
of  active  and  useful  charity,  which  in  its 
effects  shall  not  contribute  to  the  increase 
of  idleness  and  vice, — these  are,  and  I 
trust  will  continue  to  be,  the  objects  of 
the  society. 

Upon  the  proposed  subjects  of  inquiry 

*  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  his  visitation  charge  in 
1797  ;  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said,,  that  it  contains 
an  exemplification  of  his  own  definition  of  genuine 
Christianity; — THE  UNION  OF  PURE  DEVOTION 

WITH  UNIVERSAL  BENEVOLENCE. 
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!r  of  some  *  information  has  been 
w^xTparish  already  collected;  and  the 
society  is  much  gratified  to 
find  that  it  is  producing  immediate  and 
beneficial  effects,  not  only  in  this,  but  in 
a  neighbouring  kingdom.  -J- — As  to  pa- 
rish relief,  the  fact  is  now  pretty  well  as- 
certained, that  the  best  and  most  economi- 
cal application  of  the  parochial  funds,  is 
that  which  tends  to  assist  and  encourage 
industry  ;[;  and  good  management  among 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  to  repeat  in  this  place, 
that  we  do  not  presume  that  every  statement  in  our 
reports  is  perfectly  and  minutely  correct. — The  pub- 
lic, however,  may  be  assured,  that,  so  far  from  any 
thing  being  intentionally  misrepresented,  no  pains 
have  been  spared  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  correct- 
ness of  every  thing  contained  in  the  reports,  and  to 
make  them  deserving  of  general  attention  and  confi- 
dence. 

*}•  See  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  acting 
Governors  of  the  House  of  Industry  in  Dublin  :  page 
14;  and  also  page  5  of  the  Appendix. — The  great 
success  which  has  attended  their  exertions,  and  the 
establishment  at  Cork  of  a  SOCIETY  FOR  BETTERING 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR,  must  give  great  plea- 
sure to  every  friend  of  humanity  and  civil  order. 

J  See  the  society's  reports,  INo,  1,  and  27;  and  the 
charge  to  overseer's  of  the  poor,  No.  4.  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 
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the  poor,  in  their  own  cottages,  in  the 
care  and  conduct  of  their  own  families, 
and  in  placing  out  their  children  *  at  an 
early  age  in  a  course  of  employment ; 
and  that  in  those  parishes,  where  the  cot- 
tager has  been  supplied  with  a  good  cot- 
tage and  garden,  and  the  means  of  keep- 
ing his  cow  at  a  fair  and  moderate  rent, 
the  labourers  are  the  steadiest  and  most 
orderly  men,  the  poor's-rate  -J-  is  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  value  of  landed  estates 
much  improved. 

With  regard  to  protecting  the  poor 
As  to  sup-  from  imposition  in  the  pur- 
Sec  af  frime  c^iase  °f tne  necessary  articles 
cost.  of  life,  it  appears  that,  with 

very  little  cost  or  trouble,  great  assist- 
ance may  be  given  to  them ;  and  that 
more  may  be  done  for  their  real  benefit  in 
this  respect,  at  a  very  trivial  expence, 
than  by  millions,  either  added  to  our 
poor's  rates,  or  dispensed  in  the  present 

*  In  Report  No.  20  the  reader  will  see  how  small  is 
the  expence,  at  which  children  may  be  apprenticed, 
or  placed  out  in  service. 

t  See  Report,  No.  17 :  see  also  No.  1. 
VOL.   II.  C 
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system  of  pecuniary  charity: — that,  in 
many  parts  of  England,  a  weekly  sale  of 
coals  *  in  small  quantities  at  prime  cost, 
is  a  relief  to  the  distress,  and  a  preser- 
vative to  the  morals,  of  the  poor :  and  that 
a  supply  of  corn,  potatoes,  milk,  cheese, 
bacon,  and  other  necessary  articles  of  food, 
to  the  labourer,  at  the  wholesale  price, 
-whether  by  the  farmer  for  whom  he 
works,  or  from  a  village  shop  *f-  set  up  by 
the  land  proprietor,  produces  a  very  great 
saving  to  the  labourer,  encourages  him  in 
habits  of  thrift  and  economy,  and  at- 
taches him  to  his  situation  in  life. 

The  poor  have,  in  general,  benefited  by 

As  to  village  tne  means  offered  them  much 
ikitchens  and  more  rapidly  and  effectually, 

soup  shops,         , 

than  their  most  sanguine 
friends  could  hare  expected.  All  the 
prejudice  against  soups  and  novel  cook- 
ery, has  vanished,  wherever  the  expert 
ment  ,|  has  been  fairly  made.  Upon 

*  Sec  Report,  No.  9. 
f  See  the  Reports,  No.  2,  23,  and  34. 
J  See  the  Reports,  No.  10/18,  28,  30,  33,  and  39 : 
sec  also  No.  25,  and  a  note  at  the  end  of  No.  23,  shew- 
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this  subject,  and  that  of  village  kitchens, 
a  variety  of  information  is  submitted  to 
the  reader,  respecting  the  village  dinners 
prepared  for  children  and  others  at  Oak- 
ham  *  and  Epping  ;  and  the  several  cha- 
rities recently  established,  for  supplying 
the  poor  with  soups  and  other  different 
articles  of  food,  in  villages, — in  London, 
— at  country  mansions, — and  in  manu- 
facturing towns. — It  is  no  small  recom- 
mendation of  these  charities,  that  they 
tend  to  shew  the  poor  their  real  interest, 
and  to  instruct  them  in  preparing  for 
themselves  a  more  nourishing  and  more 
economical  diet,  than  what  they  at  pre- 
sent possess.  They  also  give  a  fourfold 
effect  to  the  operation  of  charity.  In 
villages,  they  send  comfortable  and  ne- 
cessary relief  into  the  houses  of  many 
aged  and  forlorn  persons.  In  London, 
they  supply  food  to  a  variety  of  those 
objects,  which  the  circumstances  of  such 
a  city,  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 

ing  the  great  benefit  of  rice  to  a  cottager ;  especially 
where  he  can  get  skim-milk. 

*  See  the  Reports,  No.  4.  and  No.  33. 

<  c  2 
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and  the  vicissitudes  of  things,  too  abun- 
dantly produce  in  a  great  metropolis.  In 
country  mansions,  *  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pence,  they  extend  relief  to  a  wide  circle 
around  ;  and  draw  blessings  and  affection 
on  the  proprietor  and  his  family.  But 
their  influence  is  most  beneficial  among 
manufactories ;  in  which  the  contests  of 
nations,  the  mutability  of  fashion,  and 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  prosperity,  do  per- 
petually produce  objects  of  distress,  be^ 
yond  any  power  of  adequate  parochial 
relief.  The  value  of  these  charities  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
attended  the  conduct  of  them.  During 
the  preceding  winter,  above  five  thousand 
manufacturers  in  London,  and  almost  as 
many  more  at  Birmingham,  distressed  by 
the  pressure  of  the  times,  have  gratefully 
received  from  these  soup-shops,  their 
daily  supply  of  food  f  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  at  a  fourth  of  what  it  must 
otherwise  have  cost  them  ;  and  have  been 
thereby  preserved  from  want  and  despair. 

*  See  2d  note  to  Report,  No.  18. 
t  See  Reports,  No.  30.  and  No.  3Q. 
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It  has  been  too  clearly  proved,  that  by 
the  conversion  of  many  corn  As  to  pa- 
mills  into  mills  for  raanufacto-  lish  mills' 
ries,  and  by  other  circumstances,  the  cot- 
tager has  been  subjected  to  a  grievous 
monopoly  in  respect  of  bread,  which  is 
now  become  his  prime  necessary  of  life. 
The  injury  to  the  poor  by  this  alone,  (if 
we  may  estimate  from  the  *  facts  which 
have  come  before  us)  is  nearly  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  all  the  poor's  rates  collected 
in  England,  and  considerably  exceeds  a 
MILLION  a  year.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
the  establishment  of  parochial  -f  mills, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  would  at  once 
correct  this  monstrous  and  abominable 
evil,  without  any  loss  of  income  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  mills ;  which  will  afford 
five  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure,  and 
leave  an  annual  surplus  for  charity  to 
distribute,  in  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  the  industrious  poor. 

Of  friendly  societies  the  benefit  is  well 
*  See  Report,  No.  34.          f  See  Report,  No.  & 
c  3 
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As  to  friend-  known :  and  it  is  enough  to 
ly  societies.  gtate  wjiat  generai  experience 

gives  testimony  to,  and  what  is  confirmed 
by  all  the  information  which  has  been 
laid  before  the  society,  *  that  their  ef- 
fects, when  legally  and  properly  esta- 
blished, are  sure  and  unvaried  in  promot- 
ing industry,  economy,  philanthropy,  and 
every  virtue,  among  the  poor. 

As  to  cottages,  with  exception  of  some 
As  to  cot-  favoured  districts,  it  is  too  ob- 
vious that  they  are  deficient 
both  in  number  and  condition  ; -j-  the 
inhabitants  suffering  in  health  and  clean- 
liness, for  want  of  that  accommodation, 
which  in  this  climate  is  necessary  to  life 
and  well  being.  It  is  due  to  the  cottager, 
to  ourselves,  and  to  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  country,  that  neatness  and 
comfort  in  these  habitations  (by  timely 
repairs,  and  by  the  very  trivial  expence 


*  See  Report,  No.  1,  and  also  No.  36. 
f  See  No.  2.  and  5,  of  the  Appendix  to  the  first 
volume. 
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of  frequent  white-washing  *)  should  be  al* 
lowed  to  have  their  full  effect  in  inducing 
habits  of  cleanliness,  and,  in  the  conse- 
quence, of  regularity  and  morality  in  the 
possessors. 

Of  parish  workhouses  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  however  well  ma-  AS  to  parish 
naged,  yet  if  they  are  made  workhouses. 
the  common  receptacle  of  all  who  apply 
for  relief,  they  will  in  their  general  ef- 
fect, be  the  cause  of  injustice  -f-  and  un- 
kindness  to  many  individuals,  and  of  pre- 
judice and  injury  to  the  parish.  If  none 
were  placed  there  but  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, who  have  no  domestic  retreat  to  re- 

*  In  addition  to  the  observations  on  whitewashing 
poorhouses  and  cottages,  in  the  Report  No.  15,  I 
mention,  on  the  suggestion  of  my  friend  Count 
Rumford,  the  whitewashing  with  quick  lime,  and 
frequently,  the  floors  as  well  as  the  sides  and  ceilings 
of  rooms.  This,  with  a  degree  of  expence  too  trl 
vial  to  be  any  object  of  consideration,  will  keep  the 
floors  much  longer  clean,  and  will  be  a  complete 
prevcntative  against  vermin.  The  lime  should  be 
mixed  with  boiling  water,  and  applied  quite  hot. 
See  Report,  No.  13,  as  to  the  use  of  quick  lime  in 
fever  wards. 

f  See  Report,  No.  3. 

c4 
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cur  to, — none,  who  could  do  better  out 
of  them  (the  disabled  cottager  receiving 
relief  in  his  cottage,  the  sturdy  idler  being 
subjected  to  legal  correction,  and  the 
child  finding  an  asylum  in  a  parish 
school,*)  the  poor  who,  for  want  of  do- 
mestic connection  and  the  means  of  sus- 
tenance, are  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
a  poorhouse,  would  find  it  a  decent  and 
well  regulated -f  asylum;  while  the  cot- 
tager would  preserve  his  little  establish- 
ment at  home,  and  not  be  compelled  by 
temporary  J  distress,  to  become  a  perma- 
nent burthen  to  his  parish;  the  idle  and 
the  sturdy  would  receive  merited  punish- 
ment; the  parish-child  would  be  board- 
ed and  instructed  at  less  expence  by  some 

*  See  Reports,  No.  35  and  37. 

f  The  account  of  Boldre  Workhouse  (No.  32.), 
and  of  the  Industry  School  at  Lewisham  (No.  2Q.) 
will  leave  no  doubt  on  the  reader's  mind.,  that  much 
may  be  done,  and  without  difficulty,  in  the  reduction 
of  parish  rates,  and  in  .the  increase  of  the  comfort, 
and  of  the  moral  and  religious  habits,  of  the  poor. 

$  How  much  may  be  done  for  the  poor,  in  pre- 
vention of  temporary  distress  by  sickness,  and  with 
how  little  trouble  or  expence,  the  reader  will  find 
stated  in  the  Reports,  No.  13  and  38. 
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cottagers  widow,  from  whose  care  he 
would  go,  at  an  earlier  age,  and  with 
more  character  and  principle,  into  ser- 
vice. 

There  are  several  other  subjects  of  in- 
quiry, upon  which  I  must  re-  Astocoun. 
fer  the  reader  to  the  Reports  ty  jails, 
themselves.  On  one  only  I  shall  trouble 
him  with  any  further  remarks;  and  that 
is  upon  county  jails  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection.— The  plan  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully adopted  at  Dorchester,  and  in 
a  very  few  other  instances, — that  of  en- 
couragement and  inducement  to  work, 
by  a  liberal  share  of  earnings  and  by  a 
distinction  of  food  and  treatment  between 
the  idle  and  industrious,  and  between 
the  profligate  and  the  well  disposed;  the 
plan  of  sending  them  forth  from  the  pri- 
son with  character,  and  the  means  and 
habits  of  industry  and  livelihood,  is  fully 
developed  in  the  account  *  of  the  Dor- 
chester jail  and  house  of  correction.  The 
detail  of  the  eifects  produced  there,  is 

*  See  Report,  No.  5. 
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confirmed  by  experience  in  every  other 
instance,  to  which  it  has  been  properly 
applied.  It  is  congenial  to  the  nature  of 
man,  and  to  our  own  feelings.  Let  us 
not  then  despair,  but  that  the  example 
will  be  speedily  followed  in  other  coun- 
ties, for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  for  the  reform  and  restoration  of  ma- 
ny wretched  and  hopeless  prisoners,  now 
suffering  under  the  servitude  of  vicious 
habits,  without  the  means  or  prospect  of 
release. 

In  almost  every  establishment  for  the 
Of  finding  employment  and  benefit  of  the 

m™nl°ibr  Poor'  the  finding  and  keeping 
the  poor.  for  them  regular  and  proper 
work  and  occupation,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est embarrassments.*  This,  more  than 
any  other  cause,  has  checked  the  exer* 
tions  of  those,  who  have  been  at  times 
very  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
their  poor  neighbours.  But,  before  they 

*  In  the  account  of  the  school  at  Bamburgh  (No. 
37-)  the  reader  will  find  some  useful  information  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  supplying  work  for  country 
schools. 
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give  up  their  labour  of  love,  I  entreat 
them  to  reflect,  that,  if  the  obtaining  for 
a  few  necessitous  families,  who  dwell  near 
them,  a  regular  supply  of  useful  occupa- 
tion, is  difficult  for  the  rich,  and  for  those 
who  possess  talents,  and  leisure,  and  in- 
fluence, what  must  be  the  nature  of  the 
difficulties  which  will  attend  the  industri- 
ous efforts  of  the  poor,  the  helpless,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  uninstructed*  If  we 
are  imposed  upon,  and  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation of  embarrassment,  when  we  seek 
the  means  of  industry  for  them,  what  must? 
be  their  distress  and  confusion  in  the  same 
attempt. — Surely  this  consideration  should 
rouze  us  to  overcome,  by  activity  and  per- 
severance, that  which  to  them  may  be  in- 
surmountable; and  to  provide  those  means 
of  industry  and  thrift,  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  this  country,  it  is  impossible 
for  many  of  the  poor  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves. 

The  question  whether  the  rich  support 
the  poor,  or  the  poor  the  rich,    General 
has   been  frequently  agitated    question  be- 

,         ,  ,  tween  the 

by  those,   who  are  not  aware    rich  and 
that,  while  each  does  his  duty    the  P°°r' 
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in  his  station,  each  is,  reciprocally,  a 
support  and  a  blessing  to  the  other.  All 
are  parts  of  one  harmonious  whole;  every 
part  contributing  to  the  general  mass  of 
happiness,  if  man  would  but  endeavour 
to  repay  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  Crea- 
tor; and,  by  a  willing  habit  of  useful- 
ness, to  promote  the  happiness  of  him- 
self and  of  his  fellow-creatures.  In  this 
way  the  higher  classes  of  society  may, 
by  superiority  of  power  and  education, 
do  more  service  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
community,  than  what  they  receive ;  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  being  then,  in  truth, 
more  promoted  and  assured  by  the  grada- 
tions of  wealth  and  rank,  than  it  ever 
could  have  been  by  a  perfect  equality  of 
condition ;  even  if  that  equality  had  not 
been  in  its  nature  chimerical  and  im- 
practicable; or  (if  practicable)  had  not 
been  hostile  and  fatal  to  the  industry  and 
energy  of  mankind. — Rank,  power,  wealth, 
influence,  constitute  no  exemption  from 
activity  or  attention  to  duty;  but  lay  a 
weight  of  real,  accumulated*  responsi- 

*  Is  heaven  tremendous  in  its  frowns?  most  sure; 
And,  in  its  favours,  formidable  too. 
Its  favours  here  are  trials,  not  rewards; 
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bility  on  the  possessor. — If  the  poor  are 
idle  and  vicious,  they  are  reduced  to  sub- 
sist on  the  benevolence  of  the  rich:  and 
if  the  rich  (I  except  those  to  whom  health 
and  ability,  and  not  the  will  is  wanting) 
are  selfish,  indolent,  and  NEGLECTFUL  OF 

THE  CONDITIONS  ON  WHICH  THEY  HOLD 
SUPERIORITY  OF  RANK  AND  FORTUNE, 

they  sink  into  a  situation  worse  than  that 
of  being  gratuitously  maintained  by  the 
poor.  They  become  PAUPERS  of  an  ele- 
vated and  distinguished  class;  in  no  way 
personally  contributing  to  the  general 
stock,  but  subsisting  upon  the  labour  of 
the  industrious  cottager; — and  whenever 
Providence  thinks  fit  to  remove  such  a 
character,  whether  in  high  or  in  low  life, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  the  community  is 
relieved  from  an  useless  burthen. 

If  there  should  be  among  my  readers, 
any  one  whose  views  are  di-    Motives  for 
rected  to  himself  only,  I  could    co-opera- 
easily   satisfy    him,    that    his 

A  call  to  duty, — no  discharge  from  care; 
And  should  alarm  us  full  as  much  as  woes. 

YOUNG. 
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means  of  self-indulgence  would  be  in- 
creased, his  repose  would  be  more  tran- 
quil, his  waking  hours  less  languid,  his 
estate  improved,  its  advantages  augment- 
ed, and  the  enjoyment  permanently  se- 
cured, by  his  activity  in  the  melioration 
of  the  condition,  the  morals,  the  religion, 
and  the  attachment,  of  a  numerous  and 
very  useful  part  of  his  fellow-subjects. — 
To  the  patriot,  who  wishes  to  deserve 
well  of  his  country,  I  could  prove  that, 
from  the  increase  of  the  resources  and  vir- 
tues of  the  poor,  the  kingdom  would  de- 
rive prosperity,— the  different  classes  of 
society,  union — and  the  constitution, 
stability, — To  the  rich,  who  have  leisure, 
and  have  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  fill 
up  their  time  with  other  objects,  I  could 
offer  a  permanent  source  of  amusement; 
— that  of  encouraging  the  virtues  and  in- 
dustry of  the  poor,  with  whom  by  pro- 
perty, residence,  or  occupation,  they  are 
connected ; — that  of  adorning  the  skirts 
of  their  parks  and  paddocks,  of  their 
farms  and  commons,  with  picturesque 
and  habitable  cottages,  and  fruitful  gar- 
dens; so  as  to  increase  every  English- 
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man's  affection  for  an  island  replete  with 
beauty  and  happiness  ;  —  that  of  assisting 
the  poor  in  the  means  of  life,  and  in 
placing  out  their  children  in  the  world; 
so  as  to  attach  them  by  an  indissoluble 
tie,  and  by  a  common  interest,  to  their 
country,  not  only  as  the  sanctuary  of  li- 
berty, but  as  an  asylum,  where  happi^ 
ness  and  domestic  comforts  are  diffused, 
with  a  liberal  and  equal  hand,  through 
every  class  of  society. 


THOMAS  BERNARD, 
1798. 


No.  XL, 

Extract  from  an  account  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor  at  Hamburgh.  By  the 
BISHOP  OF  DURHAM. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  year  1788,  an 
institution  was  formed  for  the  poor  at 
Hamburgh.  Of  110,000*  inhabitants  in 
Hamburgh  there  were  above  7000  dis- 
tressed persons  in  want  of  regular  relief, 
besides  an  average  of  2500  in  the  hospi- 
tals.— There  were  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  this  great  and  commercial  city, 
which  contributed  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  poor,  requiring  assistance ; — severe 

*  This  account  is  extracted  from  an  excellent 
publication  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Voght,  published 
in  1796,  by  Kay,  No.  332  Strand;  and  from  the 
twenty-third  report  of  the  directors,  published  in  Ger- 
man at  Hamburgh  in  January,  in  1/98.  The  first 
is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  those, 
who  interest  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor: 
the  latter,  it  is  hoped,  the  society  will  be  able  to  get 
translated,  and  published  for  the  perusal  of  the  Eng- 
lish reader. 
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winters,  heavy  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of 
life,  fluctation  of  trade,  the  attraction  of 
the  poor  from  neighbouring  countries  in 
expectation  of  employment;  and  a  great 
number  of  female  servants  at  very  low 
wages,  of  whom  many  must  necessarily 
remain  unprovided  for,  when  age  or  sick- 
ness should  unfit  them  for  active  service. 

As  soon  as  the  outline  of  the  plan  was 
agreed  upon,  an  arrangement  was  formed, 
that  such  revenues  as  till  then  had  been 
expended  in  alms  by  the  several  church- 
wardens, and  those  the  administration 
whereof  had  been  connected  with  the 
workhouse,  should  be  united  under  one 
administration  with  the  monies  to  be  col- 
lected from  private  benevolence.  The 
most  respectable  inhabitants  went  round 
personally  to  collect  subscriptions;  and 
the  town  was  divided  in  to  60  districts,  each 
being  allotted  to  the  care  of  3  overseers ; 
and  the  whole  being  under  the  direction 
of  a  board,  or  committee  of  15  directors 
elected  from  among;  the  overseers. 

^3 

The   general   object   was  to  provide 

VOL.  II.  D 
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comfort  and  subsistence  for  the  aged,  and 
for  those  afflicted  with  incurable  disease, 
or  labouring  under  temporary  sickness; 
to  supply  the  means  of  occupation  for 
those  who  could  work;  and,  by  giving 
education  and  employment  to  children, 
to  afford  the  most  beneficial  relief  to 
those  buithened  with  large  families.. 

For  the  reception  of  the  aged,  a  pub- 
lic building,  or  asylum,  was  provided; 
but  in  cases  where  they  had  friends,  who 
would  receive  them,  they  were  allowed 
as  much  as  their  expence  in  the  asylum 
would  have  amounted  to.  For  the  sick, 
and  particularly  for  women  at  a  period 
when  they  have  the  greatest  need  of  cha- 
ritable relief,  medical  assistance  was  pro- 
vided. For  the  different  districts  in  the 
town  there  were  appointed  5  physicians, 
5  surgeons,  and  5  mid  wives,  who  upon 
notice  were  to  attend  the  lodging  of  the 
patient,  if  not  capable  of  going  abroad. 
Food  and  medicine  were  immediately 
supplied,  with  so  much  attention  and 
economy,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  three 
first  years,  129G9  poor  persons  had  been 
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attended  in  sickness,  whose  cure  (includ- 
ing broth  and  an  occasional  supply  of 
other  food)  had  not  cost  more,  upon  au 
average,  than  3s.  6d.  each. 

For  a  provision  for  the  children  of  the 
poor,  where,  from  the  vice  or  the  decease 
of  a  parent,  no  suitable  home  remained 
for  the  ctjild,  they  boarded  them  in  the 
houses  of  the  better  sort  of  poor.  In 
other  cases  they  allow  the  mother*  a 
weekly  sum  for  the  younger  children. 

*  Mr.  Voght's  observations  on  the  removal  of  chil- 
dren from  their  partnts  are  feeling  and  judicious. — 
"  We  were  averse  (says  he)  to  place  the  children  in  a 
"  general  hospital,  and  the  poor  mothers  would  have 
•'  been  still  more  so. — May  all  the  favourers  of  those 
"  houses,  such  as  they  are,  seriously  reflect  whether 
"  the  advantages  they  offer,  can  compensate  for  the 
"  education  of  the  Jieajrt,  which  nature  yields  in  those 
"  huts  of  poverty,  where  both  parties  become  «o  ne- 
"  cessary  to  each  other;  and  where  heroic  exertions 
t(  of  parental  and  filial  piety  are  not  seldom  become 
"  habitual.  Would  the  humane  and  philosophical 
"  observer  look  through  the  rags  of  pale  misery  *  cal- 
€S  culate  the  sacrifices  daily  made  there  in  m-any  fami- 
"  lies,  and  amongst  neighbours;  and  enjoy  the  rap- 
"  turc  with  which  a  mother  embraces  her  son,  whom 
"  she  s^es  eagerly  devour  the  crumb  of  bread  that  she 
"  had  refused  to  her  own  wants, — the  annals  of  the 
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They  also  prepare  a  warm  room  in  every 
parish,  and  bread,  milk,  and  potatoes  in 
plenty ;  so  that  parents,  who  went  out  to 
work,  might  leave  their  young  children 
there  during  the  day,  and  thus  prevent 
any  obstacle  to  their  own  industry,  or  to 
that  of  their  elder  children.  At  the  same 
time  they  came  to  a  determination  "  that 
"  no  family  should  be  allowed  any  relief 
"  for  any  child  above  six  years  of  age ; 
"  but  that  such  child,  being  sent  to 
"  school*  should  receive  not  only  pay- 
"  ment  for  its  work,  but  also  an  allow- 
"  ance  in  the  compound  ratio  of  attend- 
"  ance  at  school,  good  behaviour,  and  ap- 
"  plication  to  work/'  For  the  instruction 
of  the  children,  three  sorts  of  schools 
were  opened : — the  first  for  those  who  had 

"  poor  might  reconcile  him  to  human  nature,  when 
"  disgusted  with  the  list  of  crimes  which  blacken  the 
"  page  of  history." 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  this  was  in  a  town, 
where  children  can  attend  school  conveniently.  In 
the  country  (I  speak  from  observation)  great  preju- 
dice, both  to  the  health  and  to  the  morals  of  children, 
attends  their  being  sent  to,  and  returning  from,  a  dis- 
tant school,  or  manufactory,  at  early  and  late  hours, 
and  in  all  variety  of  weather  and  season. 
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no  other  emplojTment;  these  were  schools 
of  occupation  as  well  as  instruction ;  the 
second,  evening  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  who  worked  with  their  pa- 
rents during  the  day; — the  third  were 
Sunday  schools,  which  continued  alike 
open  to  all,  as  well  to  those  who  had 
gone  into  service  in  Hamburgh,  as  to 
children  on  the  school  list.  The  average 
number  in  these  schools  were  600;  the 
expence  of  them  about  ,£.700  a  year. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  under- 
taking still  remained :  that  of  procuring 
regular  and  suitable  employment  for 
those  who  could  work ;  and  of  ascertain- 
ing who  were,  and  who  were  not  able. 
A  resolution  was  adopted,  "  not  to  per- 
"  mit  any  one  to  receive  a  shilling,  which 
"  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  earn- 
"  ed  for  himself;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
"  reduce  the  support  of  those,  who  re- 
"  quired  relief,  below  the  scale  of  what 
"  any  industrious  person,  in  such  circum- 
"  stances,  could  earn."  Printed  queries 
were  sent  to  the  poor,  the  answers  to 
which  were  written  on  the  blank  column 

D3 
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of  the  page,  verified  by  the  evidence  of 
their  neighbours,  and  by  the  personal 
attendance  of  the  overseer,  or  (where 
the  state  of  health  was  in  question)  of 
the  physician.  Many  of  the  queries  were 
calculated  to  ascertain  the  average  earn- 
ing of  each  member  of  the  family :  but 
in  this  respect  the  truth  was,  for  some 
time,  very  difficult  to  be  obtained ;  it 
being  the  interest  of  the  party,  to  make 
his  capacity  for  work  appear  less  than  it 
really  was. 

A  manufactory  for  spinning  flax  exist- 
ed at  that  time  in  Hfamburgh.  The  pro- 
prietor gave  it  up  to  the  institution,  to- 
gether with  the  stock,  the  teachers,  and 
the  experience  of  several  years.  As  the 
poor  who  wanted  relief,  were  chiefly 
women  and  children,  this  was  adopted  as 
their  general  work.  The  clean  flax  was 
sold  to  the  women  at  a  certain  and  low 
price ;  and  the  yarn  which  they  spun, 
purchased  of  them  at  ,£30.  per  cent, 
above  the  usual  rate.  To  whatever  fine- 
ness the  yarn  was  spun,  the  whole  profit 
was  received  by  the  poor.  Every  poor 
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woman  brought  with  her  work  a  book, 
in  which  the  pieces  delivered  in  by  her 
were  noted ;  so  that  she  thereby  received 
a  certificate  of  industry,  and  the  institu- 
tion had  a  regular  account  always  be- 
fore them  of  the  employment  of  the 
poor.  In  the  mean  time,  the  men  and 
larger  boys  (who  were  not  the  numerous 
or  necessitous  part  of  the  poor)  were  em- 
ployed in  mending  the  roads,  cleaning 
the  streets,  making  rope  yarn,  and  other 
labour,  at  a  certain  allowance  per  day. 

After  these  general  preparations  were 
made,  the  committee  conceived  that  they 
could  now  offer  relief  to  all  sorts  of  poor  ; 
as  they  had  the  means  of  enforcing  the 
only  condition  required;  that  of  their 
contributing  towards  their  own  support, 
the  degree  of  exertion  which  they  were 
capable  of.  The  overseers  therefore 
went  through  the  street,  and  made  inqui^ 
ries  if  any  inhabitants  were  in  need  of 
relief.  Those  who  applied,  if  capable  of 
work,  were  supplied  with  employment ; 
if  prevented  by  want  of  skill,  they  were 
admitted  into  a  school  opened  for  that 
D  4 
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purpose;  and  in  the  course  of  three 
months  were  taught  to  spin;  being  allow- 
ed for  the  first  week  a  gratuity  of  two 
shillings,  every  week  after  two  pence 
less;  and,  in  the  twelfth  week,  dismissed, 
with  the  donation  of  a  pound  of  flax, 
and  a  spinning  wheel. 

The  quantity  of  work,  which  the  dis- 
abled poor  were  capable  of,  was  easily 
and  accurately  ascertained  by  a  week's 
trial  at  the  spinning  school.  The  result 
was  produced  weekly  before  a  sub-com- 
mittee ;  and  the  sum  that  each  poor 
person  could  earn,  was  entered  in  a 
book ;  from  that  time  they  were  paid 
weekly,  what  their  earnings  fell  short  of 
Is.  6d.  a  week,*  whenever  it  appeared 
by  their  book,  that  they  had  earned  to 
the  known  extent  of  their  abilities. 

In  the  proportion  of  two  shillings  a 
week,  an  allowance  was  made  for  their 
lodging.  But  as  this  is  paid  every  six 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence are  much  cheaper  at  Hamburgh  than  in  Lon- 
don. 
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months,  and  the  pauper's  allowance  is 
weekly,  it  was  thought  proper  (except  in 
cases  where  the  lodging  was  otherwise 
provided  for)  to  retain  four  pence  a  week, 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  landlord's 
rent ;  thereby  keeping  the  poor  out  of 
debt,  and  giving  them  a  more  comforta- 
ble habitation,  than  what  otherwise  they 

could  have  expected. 

/ 

Clothing  and  bedding  were  at  first 
much  wanted ;  but  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  pawned  or  sold,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  mark  them  as  the  property  of 
the  institution,  which  the  pauper  was  to 
keep  while  he  behaved  well.  The  com- 
mittee purchased  the  materials  by  whole- 
sale, and  employed  some  of  the  poor  in 
making  them  up.  They  were  delivered 
to  the  pauper  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  overseer,  countersigned  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  district ;  or  to  children,  up- 
on the  recommendation  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  schools. 

A  complete  list  of  the  poor  being  at 
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length  obtained,  public  notice  was  given, 
in  the  month  of  October,  1?88,  that  no 
deserving  poor  person  could  or  would,  in 
future  remain  unnoticed.  Instructions 
were  very  generally  distributed  among  the 
poor,  as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  relief; 
and  the  public  was  intreated  to  inform 
the  committee,  if  any  pauper  had  not 
been  duly  attended  to. — No  such  case 
has  hitherto  occurred. 

It  was  established  as  a  general  rule, 
that  three  years  residence  in  Hamburgh 
should  entitle  the  party  to  relief;  allow- 
ance being  also  made  for  accidents,  ill- 
ness, or  child-bed ;  which,  in  all  cases, 
were  held  to  be  proper  objects  of  charity. 
A  place  of  reception  was  opened  for  fo- 
reign poor,  where  they  were  taken  care 
of  for  three  days,  and  then  discharged 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  home.  At 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
further  influx  of  other  poor,  it  was  pro- 
hibited to  receive  any  stranger,  without 
informing  the  magistrate  or  overseer,  un- 
der pain  of  bearing  all  the  expence  of 
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supporting  such  stranger,  if  he  should 
become  an  object  of  charity  within  three 
years. 

These  general  regulations  have  been 
strictly  adhered  to  for  ten  years ;  except 
in  the  cases  of  poor  persons  being  ill, 
when  they  have  sick  tickets  given  them, 
which  exempt  them  from  the  general 
rules  ;  and  during  the  most  severe  winter 
weeks,  when  a  regular  increase  of  allow* 
ance  is  ordered  by  the  committee.  But 
no  inequality  of  distribution  is  ever  ad- 
mitted, whatever  may  have  been  the  pri- 
or situation  of  the  party.  Those  who 
had  formerly  been  in  a  more  respectable 
situation,  continued  to  be  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  private  benevolence ;  of  which 
no  public  institution  ought  to  supersede 

the  exertions, 

i 

The  conduct  of  the  institution  is  in 
the  general  committee,  consisting  of  15 
directors.  They  appoint  4  sub-commit- 
tees from  among  themselves :  one  for  ma- 
nufactures, another  for  the  schools,  a 
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third  for  clothing,  and  a  fourth  for  the 
police  of  the  poor.  The  sub-committees 
have  each  their  separate  officers,  and 
keep  distinct  accounts,  which  are  given 
in  every  month  to  the  treasurer  and  the 
board. 

Ten  of  the  directors  are  selected  ;  each 
one  of  them  superintending  six  of  the 
sixty  districts,  to  receive  from  the  over- 
seers accounts  of  what  is  wanted  in  the 
respective  districts  for  fixed  support,  for 
occasional  relief,  for  accidents,  and  for 
discretionary  assistance ;  which,  when 
certified  by  the  director  of  the  district,  is 
sent  for  payment  to  the  treasurer ;  whose 
accounts  are  laid  every  month  before  the 
committee,  and  checked  by  the  direc- 
tor's certificate.  These  ten  directors  may 
be  considered  as  "  the  advocates  for  the 
institution,"  to  prevent,  in  their  several 
districts,  excess  of  expence. 

From  the  inquiries  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  institution,  it  appear- 
ed that  there  were  more  than  4000  wo- 
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men,  2000  children,  and  1000  men,  then 
in  Hamburgh  in  the  utmost  want  *  of 
immediate  relief.  The  whole  number 
consisted  of  7391  individuals,  and  com- 
posed 3903  families.  The  first  clothing 
of  so  great  a  number  of  destitute  persons, 
would  have  exceeded  the  powers  of  the 
institution,  but  for  the  quantity  of  ready- 
made  shirts  and  other  apparel,  which 
the  ladies  supplied  with  a  liberal  hand. 


*  The  poor  at  Hamburgh  had  been  habituated  to 
live  almost  entirely  on  a  miserable  beverage,  which 
was  called  coffee,  and  sold  in  messes,  with  about  half 
a  pound  of  indifferent  bread.  This  wretched  sub- 
stitute for  food  they  took  twice  a  day.  About  two 
years  ago  the  directors  introduced  the  use  of  Count 
Rumford's  soups,  with  great  benefit  to  the  poor  at 
Hamburgh.  It  has  been  a  saving  of  9  parts  in  16, 
or  rather  more  than  half  the  former  expence  of  their 
food.  Children  in  particular  have  derived  great  ad- 
vantage in  health  and  strength  from  the  use  of  these 
soups. — The  saving  to  the  institution  in  respect  of 
fuel,  by  the  introduction  of  Count  Rumford's  boilers, 
is  stated  in  the  Report  (which  contains  a  great  deal 
of  minute  and  curious  detail  in  respect  to  fuel  as  well 
as  food)  to  have  been  rather  more  than  6 1  parts  in 
66 :  the  cost  of  their  fuel,  which  is  very  scarce  at 
Hamburgh,  being  at  present  not  a  tenth  of  what  it 
was.  Hamburgh  Report  of  Jan,  1798. 
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Clothing  and  schools  for  instruction  are 
now  wanted  only  for  the  children. 

The  purchase  of  spinning  wheels,  and 
of  other  instruments  of  employment,  and 
the  support  of  schools  where  500  grown 
persons  were  at  the  same  time  instructed 
in  spinning,  added  to  the  allowance 
made  to  the  poor  for  the  loss  of  time 
while  they  were  learning  to  spin,  occa- 
sioned a  very  enormous  expence  at  the 
commencement  of  the  institution.  BuU 
this  was  not  of  long  continuance.  The 
schools  for  teaching  spinning  to  grown 
persons  soon  became  unnecessary :  3354 
spinning  wheels  had  been  given  to  those 
who  had  proved  themselves  able  to  spin. 
These  were  employed  in  spinning,  when 
more  lucrative  employment  was  not  to 
be  found.  2000  poor,  who  at  the  time 
they  entered  the  school  could  do  nothing 
at  all,  have  since  earned  from  eight  pence 
to  twentypence  a  week,  at  times,  and 
during  hours,  which  were  formerly  en- 
tirely lost  to  them.  The  average  of  all 
•expences  attending  the  employment  of 
the  poor  during  three  years,  up  to  De- 
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cember,  1796,  including  the  loss  upon 
the  sale  of  manufactured  goods,  has  been 
only  £611.  per  annum;  and,  in  the 
worst  cases  that  have  occurred,  the  ex- 
pence  of  enabling  a  pauper  to  earn  five 
guineas  a  year,  has  not  been  more  than 
half  a  guinea. 

It  will  not  be  a  small  recommendation 
to  many  persons,  tjiat  since  the  year 
1788,  scarce  a  beggar  has  been  seen  at 
Hamburgh.  But  there  is  another  much 
more  important  circumstance :  the  de- 
crease of  sickness  and  misery  among  the 
poor.  The  average  mortality  of  the  me- 
dical institution  at  Hamburgh,  before 
1788,  had  been  above  1  in  10.  In  the 
year  1789  it  was  greatly  reduced,  and 
has  since  by  a  gradual  progress  diminish- 
ed to  less  than  1  in  20. — This  and  tho 
extension  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  be- 
nefit of  the  medical  institution  to  persons 
not  actually  entitled  to  relief,  has  greatly 
diminished,  and  must  still  have  a  much 
greater  effect,  in  diminishing  the  list  of 
distressed  poor,  and  in  increasing  the 
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number  of  industrious  and  thriving  citi- 
zens at  Hamburgh. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  division  of  labour  has  not  produc- 
ed more  extraordinary  effects  in  a  well 
conducted  manufactory,  than  the  divi- 
sion of  attention  in  a  well  arranged  insti- 
tution. The  giving  to  every  acting  mem- 
ber his  peculiar  and  appropriate  duty,  not 
interfered  in  by  any  other  person,  as  has 
been  done  with  great  effect  at  Hamburgh, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  every 
establishment.  Those  who  have  attended 
much  to  the  conduct  of  charities,  must 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  regret, 
that,  even  among  the  best  intentioned 
men,  more  time,  and  more  power,  is  of- 
ten wasted  in  the  counteraction  and  con- 
troversion  of  petty  and  trivial  measures, 
than  in  the  furtherance  of  the  real  objects 
of  the  institution.  This  is  the  friction, — 
the  impediment  of  action, — the  obstruc- 
tion to  progress, — which  it  is  most  essential 
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to  prevent ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect,  that 
the  benevolent  and  enlightened  founders 
of  the  institution  at  Hamburgh,  have 
been  peculiarly  judicious  and  successful. 

The  maxims  adopted  at  Hamburgh  in 
the  execution  of  their  plan,  are  very  de- 
serving of  attention  : — "  That  every  al- 
"  lowance,  which  supersedes  the  necessi- 
"  ty  of  working,  becomes  a  premium  to 
u  idleness : — that  labour,  not  alms  should 
"  be  offered  to  all,  who  have  any  ability 
"  to  work,  however  small  that  ability 
"  may  be  : — that  one  shilling,  which  the 
"  poor  man  earns,  does  him  more  real 
"  service  than  two  which  are  given  him : — 
"  that  if  the  manner  in  which  relief  is  given 
"  is  not  a  spur  to  industry,  it  becomes  in 
"  effect  a  premium  to  sloth  and  profli- 
"  gacy  : — and  that,  if  the  mere  support 
"  of  a  pauper  is  above  what  any  indus- 
"  trious  person  in  the  same  circumstances 
"  could  earn,  idleness  will  become  more 
"  profitable  than  industry,  and  beggary  a 
"  better  trade  than  the  workshop!' — In 
proportion  as  the  conductors  of  the  insti- 
tution at  Hamburgh  have  rigidly  adhered 

VOL.   II.  E 
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to  these  maxims,  they  have  found  the 
benefit  extended  and  increased;  when- 
ever they  have  relaxed,  the  thermometer  of 
industry  has  been  lower,  and  less  work 
has  been  done. 

One  great  cause  of  the  success  of  the 
institution  at  Hamburgh  has  been  the 
publicity  and  regularity  of  the  accounts. 
Without  this  all  charities  become  jobs, 
the  directors  grow  indifferent  to  public 
approbation  or  censure,  and  the  admi- 
nistration falls  into  the  hands  of  under 
officers,  who  soon  learn  so  to  entangle 
the  business,  that  no  subsequent  director 
is  ever  able  to  unravel  the  clue. 

That  which  has  been  done  in  Hamburgh, 
by  the  co-operation  of  its  best  and  wisest 
citizens,  has  been  effected  at  Munich  by 
the  abilities  and  perseverance  of  one  indi- 
vidual *.  The  particulars  of  that  estab- 

*  Count  Rumford  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
very  useful  to  the  institution  at  Hamburgh. — The  fol- 
lowing is  translated  from  the  Hamburgh  Report,  of 
January  17Q8. — "The  military  workhouse  in  Munich 
"  had  the  good  fortune  to  remain  several  years  under 
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lishment  are  so  well  and  so  generally 
known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  <to 
enter  into  the  detail  of  them.  The  in- 
stitution has,  in  both  instances,  been 
wisely  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and 
condition  of  the  respective  places ;  at 
Munich  with  additional  power,  from  the 
establishment  being  blended  with  the  go- 

"  the  immediate  direction  of  its  founder,  COUNT 
"RuMFORD;  better  known  to  philosophers  unde,r 
"  his  former  name,  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson.  He 
"  had  found  means  to  derive  the  most  important  acj- 
ff  vantages  from  the  long  known  and  long  neglected 
tf  fact  (of  which,  however,  every  baker  avails  himself), 
ft  that  meal  exposed  with  water  a  certain  time,  in  a 
"  certain  degree  of  heat,  attaches  to  itself  a  certain 
"  quantity  of  the  water,  so  firmly  that  the  water  ap- 
"  pears  to  be  changed  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state ; 
"  and  will  actually  support  the  heat  of  red  hot  iron 
fe  without  being  separated  from  the  meal :  he  united 
"  this  fact  with  the  new  chemical  discoveries,  respect* 
"  ing  the  component  parts  of  water ;  and  applied  the 
te  whole  to  a  composition  of  cheap  food,  of  which 
"  barley  is  the  basis  ;  which  mixed  with  pease,  pota- 
"  toes,  and  some  other  ingredients,  and  boiled  very 
"  slowly,  and  for  a  long  time,  with  a  certain  pro- 
"  portion  of  water,  and  then  properly  seasoned,  and 
"  mixed  with  cut  bread,  to  which  may  be  occasionally 
tf  added,  a  small  quantity  of  various  cheap  articles, 
"  which  give  it  a  variety  of  rich  and  agreeable  tastes, 
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vernment  of  the  state,  and  producing  an 
influence  on  the  country,  of  which  that 
city  is  the  capital ;  and  from  its  being 
connected  with  a  variety  of  useful  and 
extraordinary  inventions  and  improve- 
ments, which  Count  Rumford  has  made, 
and  is  now  making,  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

29th  Oct.  1798. 

"  wholesome  and  savoury  food  may  be  prepared  at  a 
"  very  moderate  expence. — The  deputation  made 
"  several  experiments  in  preparing  this  kind  of  food, 
({  which  all  succeeded ;  but  they  still  found  a  want  of 
"  Count  Rumford's  boilers,  in  which  the  heat  is  so 
<(  completely  confined,  that  a  very  small  quantity  of 
"  fuel  is  found  to  be  sufficient  for  cooking  a  very 
"  large  quantity  of  food.  The  Count,  to  whom  ap- 
"  plication  was  made  on  this  occasion,  very  politely 
"  sent  the  deputation  a  complete  model  of  an  oblong 
"  boiler,  on  his  best  principles,  with  its  fire  place, 
"  dampers,  &c. ;  which  being  executed  of  the  pro- 
"  per  size,  has  been  found  to  answer  all  that  could  be 
"  expected  from  it." — No  less  than  sixteen  copies  of 
this  model  have  already  been  made,  and  sent  from 
Hamburgh  to  different  great  towns  and  cities  in  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  cottager  s  fa- 
mily at  Hasketon.   By  JOHN  WAY,  Esq. 

IN  the  year  17795  a  tenant  of  mine,  at 
Hasketon  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  died, 
leaving  a  widow,  and  fourteen  children, 
the  eldest  of  which  was  a  girl,  under  14 
years  of  age.  He  had  held  under  me  14 
acres  of  pasture  land,  in  four  inclosures,  at 
a  moderate  rent  of  <£l3.  a  year;  and  had 
kept  two  cows,  which,  with  a  very  little  fur- 
niture and  clothing,  was  all  the  property 
that  devolved,  upon  his  death,  to  his  wi- 
dow and  children. 

The  parish  of  Hasketon  is  within  the 
district  of  one  of  the  incorporated  houses 
of  industry  ;  one  of  the  first  that  was 
erected  in  the  kingdom.  The  rule  of  the 
house  is  to  receive  all  proper  objects 
within  the  walls,  but  not  to  allow  any 
thing  for  the  relief  of  the  out  poor,  ex- 
E  3 
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cept  in  cases  which  have  a  peculiar  claim, 
The  directors  of  the  house  of  industry, 
upon  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
situation  of  the  family,  immediately 
agreed  to  relieve  the  widow,  by  taking 
her  seven  youngest  children  into  the 
house.  This  was  proposed  to  her;  but, 
with  great  agitation  of  mind,  she  refused 
to  part  with  any  of  her  children.  She 
said,  she  would  rather  die  in  working  to 
maintain  them,  or  go  herself  with  all  of 
them  into  the  house,  and  there  work  for 
them,  than  either  part  with  them  all,  or 
suffer  any  partiality  to  be  shewn  to  any 
of  them.  She  then  declared  that  if  I,  her 
landlord,  would  continue  her  in  the  farm, 
as  she  called  it,  she  would  undertake  to 
maintain  and  bring  up  all  her  14  chil- 
dren without  any  parochial  assistance. 

She  persisted  in  her  resolution;  and 
being  a  strong  woman  about  45  years  old, 
I  told  her  she  should  continue  the  tenant, 
and  hold  it  the  first  year  rent  free.  This 
she  accepted  with  much  thankfulness; 
and  assured  me,  that  she  would  manage 
for  her  family  without  any  other  assist- 
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ance.  At  the  same  time,  though  without 
her  knowledge,  I  directed  my  receiver  not 
to  call  upon  her  at  all  for  her  rent ;  con- 
ceiving that  it  would  be  a  great  thing,  if 
she  could  support  so  large  a  family,  even 
with  that  indulgence. 

The  result,  however,  was,  that  with  the 
benefit  of  her  two  cows,  and  of  the  land, 
she  exerted  herself  so  as  to  bring  up  all 
her  children ;  12  of  whom  she  placed 
out  in  service,  continuing  to  pay  her  rent 
regularly  of  her  own  accord  to  my  re- 
ceiver every  year  after  the  first. — She  car- 
ried part  of  the  milk  of  her  two  cows, 
together  with  the  cream  and  butter,  every 
day  to  sell  at  Woodbridge,  a  market 
town  two  miles  off,  and  brought  back 
bread  and  other  necessaries ;  with  which, 
and  with  her  skim-milk,  butter -milk,  &c. 
she  supported  her  family.  The  eldest 
girls  took  care  of  the  rest  while  the  mo- 
ther was  gone  to  Woodbridge ;  and  by 
degrees,  as  they  grew  up,  the  children 
went  into  the  service  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers. 
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The  widow  at  length  came  and  in- 
formed me,  that  all  her  children,  except 
the  two  youngest,  were  able  to  get  their 
own  living;  and  that  she  had  taken  up 
the  employment  of  a  nurse  ;  which  was 
a  less  laborious  situation,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  enable  her  to  provide  for  the 
two  remaining  children,  who  indeed  could 
now  almost  maintain  themselves.  She 
therefore  gave  up  the  land,  expressing 
great  gratitude  for  the  enjoyment  of  it, 
which  had  afforded  her  the  means  of  sup^ 
porting  her  family,  under  a  calamity, 
which  must  otherwise  have  driven  both 
her  and  her  children  into  a  workhouse. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
what  maternal  affection,  assisted  by  a 
little  kindness  and  encouragement,  will 
do.  To  separate  the  children  of  the  poor 
from  their  parents,  is  equally  impolitic  * 

*  See  the  Society's  Report,  No.  3  ;  see  also  note  in 
the  Report,  No.  32;  and  the  Appendix,  No.  4. 
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and  unkind.  It  destroys  the  energy  of 
the  parent,  and  the  affections  and  princi- 
ples of  the  child.- — Man  is  a  creature  of 
wants.  From  them  are  derived  all  our 
exertions.  On  the  necessity  of  the  infant 
is  founded  the  affection  of  the  mother ; 
and  among  the  poor  (I  except  those  cases 
where  parental  affection  may  be  chilled 
and  enfeebled  by  extreme  depression  of 
circumstances)— but,  generally,  among 
the  poor,  where  that  necessity  exists  in 
the  greatest  force,  natural  affection  is  the 
strongest.  Among  the  rich,  children  are 
too  frequently  the  subject  either  of  pride, 
or  of  penitence. 

The  supplying  of  cottagers  with  cows, 
and  with  the  means  of  feeding  them,  will 
tend  to  diminish  the  calls  for  parochial 
relief;  and  to  render  unnecessary  that 
barbarous  system,  of  removing  the  child 
from  its  natural  and  most  affectionate 
guardians. — The  year's  rent  remitted,  and 
the  land  confided  to  this  poor  widow,  not 
only  enabled  her  to  support  and  educate 
her  children  at  home,  but  was  the  means 
of  saving  the  parish  a  very  considerable 
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expence ;  as  the  reception  and  feeding 
and  clothing  of  the  seven  youngest  chil- 
dren, at  an  expence  of  hardly  less  than 
seventy  pounds  a  year,  would  probably 
have  been  followed  by  nearly  .an  equal 
expence  with  the  widow  and  the  other 
children.  Besides  this,  the  encourage- 
ment of  industry  and  good  management 
among  the  poor  in  their  cottages,  and  as- 
sisting them  in  their  endeavours  to  thrive, 
will  contribute  to  the  increase  of  a  hardy 
and  industrious  race  of  people ;  and  will 
afford  a  supply  to  our  markets  of  eggs, 
butter,  poultry,  pigs,  garden  stuff,  and 
almost  every  article  of  life ;  tending  to 
lower  the  price  of  provisions,  to  prevent 
monopoly,  to  enrich  the  country,  and  to 
make  it  powerful  both  in  people  and  pro- 
duce, to  a  degree  beyond  all  calculation. 
6th  Nov.  1798. 
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Extract  from  an   account   of  a  supply  of 
flour  to  the  poor  by  a  friendly  society  at 
Rothley  in  Leicestershire.     By  THO- 
MAS BABINGTON,  Esq. 

IN  1795,  when  the  extreme  clearness 
of  bread  made  all  persons  anxiously  at- 
tend to  every  circumstance  which  contri- 
buted to  enhance  its  price,  a  friendly 
society  at  Rothley,  in  Leicestershire,  de- 
termined to  employ  ,£  50.  of  their  capi- 
tal in  purchasing  corn,  and  to  dispose  of 
the  flour  obtained  from  it  at  a  low  price. 
Their  chief  object  was  to  supply  the 
members  of  the  society  with  flour  at 
prime  cost.  They  proposed  also  to  sell 
it  to  their  neighbours  at  a  price,  which, 
tho  considerably  lower  than  that  at  which 
the  article  was  retailed  by  the  neighbour- 
ing millers  and  hucksters,  might  give 
them  legal  interest  for  their  £  50.  and  in- 
demnify them  for  contingent  expences 
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and  losses.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
this  distinction  between  members  and 
other  persons  was  thought  invidious ;  and 
flour  was  sold  by  the  stone  to  all  who  ap- 
plied, on  such  terms  as  would  barely  re- 
imburse the  price  of  the  corn  and  the 
expences,  and  afford  interest  for  the 
£50. 

It  was  their  resolution  to  sell  for  ready 
money  only  ;  and  they  fixed  on  a  part  of 
every  Monday,  when  two  of  their  mem- 
bers were  to  attend  at  their  club-room, 
and  supply  such  purchasers  as  should  ap- 
ply there.  They  bought  a  quantity  of 
corn  with  the  assistance  of  a  respectable 
farmer ;  and  found  that  they  could  sell 
the  flour  for,  at  least  sixpence  a  stone  (of 
14  Ib.)  less  than  was  charged  for  flour 
apparently  of  the  same  quality,  b}'  the 
neighbouring  dealers.  The  saving  to  the 
purchasers  was  about  <£20.  per  cent. 
Flour  continued  to  be  sold  to  the  amount 
of  £  10.  or  £  12.  every  week,  until  after 
some  months  had  elapsed,  when  the  mil- 
lers lowered  the  prices,  and  the  sales  de- 
creased. From  that  time  to  the  present, 
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from  £4.  to  £7.  has  been  the  amount 
of  the  weekly  sum  received  at  the  sales. 

When  the  plan  of  the  society  was  first 
set  on  foot,  they  sold  much  more  barley 
flour  than  wheat  flour ;  but,  as  corn  be- 
came cheaper,  the  poor  returned  by  de- 
grees to  the  use  of  wheat,  to  which  most 
of  them  had  been  accustomed  ;  and  now 
the  quantity  of  wheat  disposed  of  is 
three-fourths,  or  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
quantity  sold.  The  wheat  is  ground  into  a 
sort  of  flour  called  "  thirds/'  without  any 
of  the  finer  part  of  the  flour  being  taken 
from  it;  and  thus  all  the  nutritious  quali- 
ties of  the  grain  are  preserved.  The  bread 
made  of  this  flour  is  very  wholesome  and 
palatable,  and  not  so  brown  as  that  which 
is  frequently  eaten  in  farmers'  houses. 
There  is  a  very  ready  sale  for  the  bran, 
which,  in  order  to  make  the  flour  of  the 
requisite  quality,  is  separated  at  the  mill 
from  the  gross  produce  of  the  wheat. 
The  miller  is  not  paid  for  grinding,  by  an 
allowance  of  toll,  but  in  money  ;  which 
is  found  to  be  by  far  the  most  eligible 
•method  of  satisfying  his  demands.  For 
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some  time  flour  has  been  sold  on  two 
days  of  the  week,  for  the  better  accom- 
modation of  the  poor. 

The  foregoing  plan  has  effectually  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  keeping  the  price 
of  flour  as  low  as  that  of  corn  would  ad- 
mit ;  and,  in  some  degree,  of  improving 
the  quality  of  the  flour  sold  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, by  affording  the  poor  a  cer- 
tainty of  buying  it  in  its  purest  state  of 
the  friendly  society. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Every  thing  that  contributes  to  supply 
the  poor  with  genuine  flour,  at  a  fair 
price,  is  of  very  great  importance ;  other- 
wise the  greater  part  of  the  poor  will  be 
compelled  to  apply  to  the  mealman,  the 
huckster,  or  the  baker,  for  the  chief  ar- 
ticle of  their  food  ;  and,  in  general,  to 
pay  from  ,£15.  to  £%5.  per  cent.,  pro- 
bably upon  an  average  £20.  per  cent., 
more  than  the  original  cost  of  the  flour. 
The  mode  adopted  at  Rothley,  is  such  as 
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would  be  imitable  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  has  the  merit  of 
putting  into  the  hands  of  the  suffering 
individuals,  their  own  remedy  against 
the  monopoly  of  the  millers. — It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  power  of  purchas- 
ing corn  is  by  no  means  so  clear  and  de- 
cisive a  benefit  to  the  poor,  as  that  of  pur- 
chasing flour  at  prime  cost. 

The  benefit  of  the  plan  adopted  at 
Rothley  is  so  evident,  the  mode  of  pro- 
cess so  simple,  and  the  amount  of  ex- 
pence  so  easily  ascertained,  that  argu- 
ments in  its  favour  are  unnecessary.  It 
may  however  be  of  use  to  suggest  some 
cautions,  grounded  on  circumstances 
which  have  happened  at  Rothley,  as  to  the 
mode  of  executing  such  a  plan : — 1st.  It 
is  material  that  the  price  should  be  such 
as  will  allow  at  least  in  some  degree  for 
the  risk  of  the  speculation.  An  unex- 
pected loss  has  happened  at  Rothley  by 
a  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  and 
by  the  destruction  of  some  corn  in  a 
windmill. — 2dly.  The  society  should  be 
prepared  for  the  effects  of  a  competition, 
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on  the  part  of  the  neighbouring  millers. 
A  reduction  in  their  price  of  flour,  bring- 
ing it  nearly  if  not  quite  to  a  level  with 
the  price  of  the  society,  will  assuredly 
take  place.  This,  tho  in  fact  one  of  the 
very  beneficial  consequences  of  such  a 
measure,  will  lessen  the  custom  of  the 
society  for  a  time,  while  it  affords  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  the  utility  of  the 
plan,  and  of  the  service  which  it  has 
done  the  neighbourhood. — 3dly.  The  ac- 
counts, in  this  and  in  all  other  matters  of 
buying  and  selling,  should  be  very  cor- 
rectly kept.  If  this  is  not  done,  every 
such  undertaking  will  in  the  end  be  a 
losing  trade. — 4thly.  It  is  essential,  that 
the  resolution  of  selling  for  readjr  money 
only,  should  be  punctiliously  adhered  to: 
otherwise  the  society  will  hold  out  a  most 
pernicious  temptation  to  the  poor  to  run 
in  debt,  and  will  involve  itself  in  the  risk 
of  being  induced  to  give  them  still  more 
credit,  in  order  to  obtain  payment  of 
their  existing  debts.  Besides,  where  a 
society  is  numerous,  and  consists  of  ma- 
nufacturers, artizans,  and  day  labourers, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  ascertaining  the 
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line  to  be  adhered  to,  when  the  rule  has 
been  once  broken.  Each  individual  will 
vote  that  his  neighbour  should  have  the 
same,  or  a  greater  indulgence,  than  the 
person  who  preceded  him.  Thus  all  dis- 
tinctions, usually  made  by  private  shop- 
•keepers  in  giving  credit,  will  be  disre- 
garded, and  ruin  must  ensue.  In  cases 
of  private  trade,  credit  is  given  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  custom:  but  when 
public  benefit  is  the  sole  object  of  a  so- 
ciety, they  may  disregard  the  little  arts 
of  the  shopkeeper ;  and  proceed  inflexi- 
bly upon  that  plan,  which  is  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  individual,  and  to  the  public. 

Similar  modes  of  procuring  a  regular 
supply  of  flour,  at  a  moderate  price  have 
been  adopted  at  Quorndon,  Sileby, 
Mountsorrell,  and  some  other  places  in 
Leicestershire;  recommended  by  the  same 
benefits  as  those  attending  the  execution 
of  the  plan  at  Rothley. 

25th  Oct.  1798. 
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No.  XLIIL 

Extract  from  an  account  of  rewards  given  by 
a  society  near  Dublin,  for  encouraging 
industry  and  good  habits  among  the  poor. 
HOMAS  BERNARD,  Esq. 


AT  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  farmers' 
society  *  for  the  district  of  Castleknock, 
Blancherstown,  and  Porterstown,  near 
Dublin,  held  in  March,  1798,  the  follow- 
ing premiums  were  offered  to  labourers 
and  their  families  within  the  district. 

Premiums  proposed  by  the  Fanner's  Society 
for  the  union  of  Castleknock,  for  the  year 
1798. 

£.     *.    d. 

1.    To  the  best  ploughman 
with  oxen  220 

*  This  society  was  established  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Pelham,  whose  villa  is  within  the  district  ;  the  pre- 
miums were  proposed  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  house 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.  O'Connor,  the  minister  of  the 
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£.  s.  a. 

2.  To  ditto,  with  horses  220 

The  qualifications  necessary  to  gain  the 
above  premiums,  to  be  settled  by  a 
committee  appointed/or  that  purpose* 

3.  To  the  labourer  who  shall 
appear  to  have  brought  up  the 
greatest  number  of  legitimate 
children  in  the  habits  of  indus-* 

try  to  the  age  of  twelve  years       220 

4.  To   the  labourer,  for  the 

next  greatest  number  1  11     6 

5.  To  the  labourer,  for  the 

third  greatest  number         -          110 

6.  To  the  labourer  in  farming, 
who  shall  have  lived  the  greatest 
number  of  years  (not  less  than 
five)  in  the  same  service,  and 
behaved  with  sobriety,  honesty, 
and  industry,  during  that  time, 
and  who  shall  produce  a  satis- 
factory certificate  from  his  mas- 
parish,  and  voted  with  great  willingness  and  readiness 
on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  and  the  farmers. — I  have 
altered  the  sums  from  Irish  to  English  currency,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  English  reader. 

T  2 
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£.  s.   £ 

ter,  of  such  continued  good  be- 
haviour       *  220 

7*  To  the  dairy-maid,  who 
shall  have  lived  the  greatest 
number  of  years  under  the  above 
conditions  110 

8.  To  the  wife  or  widow  of  a 
labourer  or  manufacturer,  who 
shall  have  done  the  greatest 
number  of  days'  work  iri  hus- 
bandry 1  1  0 

9-  To  ditto,  for  the  next  great- 
est number  0  10  6 

The  above  premiums  not  to  exceed  3d.  a 
day  for  thejirst,nor  2d.  a  day  for  the 
second. 

10.  To  six  labourers,  who  shall 
obtain  from  their  respective 
clergymen  and  employers,  cer- 
tificates of  their  being  most  at- 
tentive to  religious  duties,  the 
most  sober,  honest,  and  indus- 
trious, and  in  every  respect  the 
best  conducted  labourers  within 
the  union  -  -  -  330 
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£.     *.     d. 

11.  To  six  boys  and  six  girls, 
who  shall  be  returned  from  the 
school  of  Castleknock,  Blanch- 
erstown,    and   Porterstown,  as 
being  the  most  attentive  to  learn-- 
ing,  and  the  best  behaved  chil- 
dren of  said  schools  .-        ;3     3    .0 

The  certificates  to  be  signed  by  the  mas- 
ters, and  countersigned  by  their  res- 
pective clergymen ;  these  premiums  to 
be  given  in  books  or  clothes. 

12.  Resolved   that  we  will 
«very  year  give  the  sum  of  one 
guinea,  to  purchase  useful  tracts 
for  each  of  the  three  schools  in 

the  uniou  .-  .-  330 

The  tracts  to  be  -chosen  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose:  an  exa- 
mination to  be  held,  and  premiums 
given  to  such  of  the  scholars  as  shall 
give  the  best  account  of  said  tracts. 

13.  To  three  boys  and  three 
girls,  under  the  age  of  12  years, 
who  shall  appear  to  the  society, 
by  certificates  from  their  em* 
ployers,    to    have    earned   the 
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£.     S.     d, 

most  money  in    the    year    in 
country  business  330 

14.  To  the  same  number  of 
bo}^  and  girls,  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  years  old,  under  the  same 
conditions  -  330 

The  first  premium  not  to  exceed 2d.  nor 
the  other  3d.  per  day. 

15.  To  three  labourers,  or  wi- 
dows of  labourers,  who  shall  be 
returned,  by  inspectors  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose,  as  having 
kept  their  children,  cabins,  and 
gardens,  in  the  neatest,  clean- 
liest, and  most  decent  order  (gen-r 
tlemen's   lodge  excepted),  one 
guinea  for  each  division  of  the 

union  -         r        330 

16.  To  the  wife  or  widow  of  a 
labourer  who  shall  (with  the  asr- 
sistance  of  her  children,  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years)  have 
spun  the  greatest  quantity  of 
linen  or  woollen  yarn,  and  pre- 
pared the  same  for  the  loom, 

within  the  year  -  110 
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£.    S.     d. 

17.  To  ditto,   for  the  next 
greatest  quantity  0  15     0 

18.  To  ditto,  for  the   third 
greatest  quantity         -  0  10     6 

19.  To  the  wife  or  widow  of 
a  labourer,   who  with  the  as- 
sistance of  her  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  have 
knit    the    greatest    number  of 

pairs  of  stockings  within  the  year  110 

20.  To  ditto,   for  the  next 
greatest  number  0  15     0 

,      21.    To  ditto  for  the  third 
greatest  number  -  0  10     6 

The  quantity  of  yarn,  and  number  of 
pairs  of  stockings  to  be  certified  on 
oath. 

22  .To  three  labourer  s,  who  shall 
be  returned  by  judges  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose,  as  being  the 
most  expert  and  handy  in  the 
different  works  of  husbandry, 
viz.  ditching,  draining,  thatch- 
ing, plashing  hedges,&c. (plough- 
ing excepted)  -  330 


Total  of  premiums     ,£.40     7     0 

F4 
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The  premiums  for  ploughing,  ditching,  draining,  and 
handy  labourers,  fyc,  to  be  determined  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Premiums  No.  l,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  1,  and  22,  to  be  de- 
termined the  last  Monday  in  June,  1798  ;  all  claims 
for  said  premiums  to  be  sent  in  to  the  secretary,  on 
or  before  the  llth  of  June,  1798.  The  other  pre- 
miums require  a  year  for  their  determination  ;  which 
year  begins  the  1st  of  April,  1798,  and  ends  the  1st 
of  April,  1799,  all  claims  for  said  premiums  to  be  sent 
in  to  the  secretary,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  April, 
1799,  and  to  be  determined  at  the  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  society,  on  the  last  Monday  in  June  following. 

The  ploughing  match  to  be  held  in  ajield  of  Mr.  Troy's 
at  Porterstown,  on  the  Q5th  of  June,  1798.  All 
claimants  for  the  ploughing  premiums,  are  requested 
to  send  their  names,  and  number  of  ploughs  they  in- 
tend to  send,  to  the  secretary,  three  days  before  the 
trial. 

Alexander  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.  Treasurer. 
Matthew  Weld,  Esq.  Secretary. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  beneficial  tendency  of  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  this  society,  for  encou^ 
raging  the  virtues  of  the  poor,  is  so  ob- 
vious, and  the  expediency  and  utility  of 
them  so  apparent,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
suggest  any  observation  on  the  subject, 
which  the  good  sense  and  intelligence  of 
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the  reader  will  not  have  already  antici- 
pated. It  will  have  occurred  to  him,  be- 
fore I  can  claim  the  merit  of  the  remark, 
that  no  accumulation  of  criminal  law,  no. 
penalties  on  imprudence  and  idleness,  no 
repairs  of  the  stocks  and  the  cage,  no  ad- 
ditions to  our  jails  and  houses  of  correc- 
tion, in  short,  no  severity  of  punishment, 
though  it  may  in  some  degree  deter  from 
crimes,  can  ever  produce  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  any  increase  of  ener- 
gy and  good  habits,  which  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  that,  which  must  neces- 
sarily spring  from  the  judicious  and  be- 
nevolent encouragement,  afforded  to  their 
poor  neighbours,  in  this  instance,  by  the 
Irish  gentlemen  and  farmers. 

There  is  so  little  trouble,  expence,  or 
difficulty  in  the  measure,  that  I  do  not 
intreat,  but  I  venture  to  call  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  our  different  parishes  and 
districts,  as  they  regard  either  their  own 
interest  or  the  welfare  of  others,  to  imi- 
tate this  useful  example ;  and  generally 
to  adopt  a  plan,  the  good  effects  of  which 
must  be  unquestionable.  There  are  se- 
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veral  societies  in  England,  which  have 
done  very  essential  service  to  their  neigh- 
bourhoods, by  embracing  part  of  these 
objects :  but  the  framer  of  these  resolu- 
tions has  contrived,  in  this  instance,  to 
awaken  at  once  all  orders  and  all  ages  of 
the  labouring  poor  in  his  neighbourhood; 
and,  by  the  kindest  and  most  acceptable 
incitement  to  action,  to  stimulate  them 
all  to  progress  and  perseverance  in  those 
courses  of  life,  which  will  prove  most 
useful  and  most  beneficial  to  themselves 
and  their  country. 
19th  Nov.  1798. 


No.  XLIV. 

Extract  from  an  account  of  the  asylum  (or 
school  of  instruction)  for  the  blind  at  Li- 
verpool. By  THOMAS  BERNARD,  Esq. 

IN  December,  1790,  an  asylum  was 
established  at  Liverpool,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  indigent  blind.  It  was  set  on  foot 
by  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabi- 
tants ;  not  for  the  town  merely,  but  open 
to  every  part  of  the  world. — To  render 
the  blind  happy  in  themselves,  and  useful 
to  society,  is  the  benevolent  and  excellent 
plan  of  this  institution ;  which  may  be 
more  correctly  termed,  a  SCHOOL  OF  IN- 
STRUCTION FOR  THE  BLIND  I  where 
they  who  have  been  taught  a  trade,  with-v 
draw  after  2,  3,  or  4  years,  to  make  way 
for  others ;  and  thus,  by  a  continual  suc- 
cession, the  benefit  is  very  extensively 
diffused. 

This  charity  does  not  separate  the  poor 
from  their  families,  and  destroy  the  dear- 
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est  and  most  tender  connections ;  but 
(leaving  those  ties  undissolved,  which  to 
persons  deprived  of  sight  are  most  essen- 
tial, and  without  which,  indeed,  life  is 
hardly  worth  retaining)  affords  to  the  in- 
digent blind  the  means  of  instruction,  tha 
materials  for  industry,  and  the  wages  of 
labour.  They  have  comfortable  working 
rooms  provided  for  them,  where  they  are 
instructed  and  employed  about  8  hours  a 
day,  and  receive  a  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion according  to  their  ability  and  indus- 
try. They  continue  to  lodge  and  board 
with  their  friends,  or  at  lodgings  provided 
for  them,  and  attend  only  as  day  scholars 
in  the  house.  The  number  of  blind  per- 
sons instructed  and  employed  in  the  asy- 
lum during  the  two  first  years,  ending  in 
January,  1793,  was  from  25  to  45:  of 
these,  some  had  already  learnt  their 
trades,  and  had  returned  home  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  what  they  had  been  taught ; 
a  very  few.,  already  too  much  habituated 
to  idleness,  had  returned  to  their  former 
way  of  life ;  but  the  greater  number  still 
remained  on  the  establishment,  in  a  course 
of  improvement  and  occupation. 
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In  January,  1794,  the  committee  gave 
notice,  that  twenty  more  blind  persons 
would  be  admitted  ;  the  circumstances 
of  each  case  being  first  ascertained  by 
answers  to  printed  queries,  which  were  to 
be  had  at  the  asylum.  As  queries  simi- 
lar to  these  would  be  very  useful  in  aU 
most  all  charities,  I  have  inserted  them 
in  a  note  *. — During  their  continuance 

*  QUERIES,  to  be  answered  by  a  Medical  Gentleman. 
What  is  the  nature  and  supposed  cause  of  the  ap- 
plicant's blindness? 
Is  it  total  ? 
Is  it  deemed  incurable  ? 

QUERIES,  to  be  answered  by  a  Clergyman. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  blind  person  ? 

What  the  age  ? 

How  long  has  he  or  she  been  blind  ? 

What  is  the  place  or  parish  where  the  party  was 
born  ? 

To  what  place  or  parish  does  the  party  now  belong? 

What  is  the  party's  present  place  of  residence? 

How  long  has  he  or  she  resided  there  ? 

Has  the  person  ever  followed  any  trade,  occupation, 
or  employment,  and  what  ? 

How  is  the  person  at  present  supported  ? 

Is  the  party  married  ? 

If  married,  what  is  his  or  her  family  ? 

Hath  the  party  any  estate,  annuity,  salary,  pension, 
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in  the  school,  each  person  is  allowed  to- 
wards his  or  her  support  a  sum  not  less 
than  18  pence,  nor  more  than  5s.  weekly; 
except  in  some  extraordinary  cases,  or  in 
those  of  married  persons,  who  receive  an 
additional  allowance  of  sixpence  a  week. 

Of  the  blind  in  the  asylum,  six  are  in- 
structed in  music,  to  qualify  them  as  or- 
ganists of  parish  churches.  When  any 
of  the  female  musical  pupils  are  also  em- 
ployed in  the  other  trades  of  the  asylum, 

or  income,  for  life,  or  otherwise ;  and  what  is  the 
amount  thereof? 

If  any,  how  doth  it  arise  ? 

Did  the  party  ever  receive  alms  or  relief  from  any 
parish  as  a  pauper ;  and  if  any,  from  what  place  or 
parish  ? 

Are  the  blind  person's  parents  living  or  dead  ? 

If  living,  what  are  their  names,  residence,  and  con- 
dition or  circumstances,  and  also  what  family  have 
they? 

Has  the  blind  person  been  a  common  beggar,  wan- 
dering minstrel,  or  played  upon  any  instrument  at 
alehouses  within  two  years  before  application  for  ad- 
mission ?  such  persons  being  entirely  excluded  ? 

Does  the  party  bear  a  character  of  regularity,  de- 
cency, and  sobriety  ? 
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they  have  an  extra  weekly  allowance  on 
that  account.  Blind  persons,  who  have 
already  made  some  progress  on  the  harp- 
sichord, are  admissible,  and  allowed  to 
continue  to  perfect  themselves ;  and,  in 
ease  of  any  one  of  the  musical  pupils 
having  behaved  well  in  the  asylum,  and 
appearing  to  be  properly  qualified  on 
quitting  it,  the  committee  has  the  power 
to  purchase  and  present  such  pupil  with 
a  musical  instrument.  * — The  age  of  ad- 
mission for  males  is  from  14  years  to  45, 
and  for  females  from  12  to  45  years ;  ex- 

*  Though  only  a  few  are  regularly  instructed  in 
music,  yet  all  of  them  are  taught  to  join  in  the  hymns 
and  songs  for  the  blind  at  the' asylum :  and  several 
are  engaged  to  sing  at  different  churches  in  the  town. 
One  of  their  hymns,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Smyth  of 
Liverpool,  is  beautiful  and  interesting. 

Hark  !  sisters,  hark !  that  bursting  sigh ! 

It  issued  from  some  feeling  heart; — 
Some  pitying  stranger  sure  is  nigh ; — 

Tell  us,  oh !  tell  us  who  thou  art. 

Sad  is  the  lot  the  sightless  know  ; 

We  feel,  indeed,  but  ne'er  complain. 
Here  gentle  toils  relieve  our  woe — 

Hark  !  hark  !  that  piteous  sigh  again . 
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cept  in  the  case  of  the  musical  pupils, 
who,  if  of  promising  genius,  are  admitted 
at  as  early  an  age  as  eight  years ;  or,  if 
already  partly  instructed,  may  be  received 
after  the  age  of  45. 

This  charity,  though  established  for  the 
indigent,  does  not  exclude  those  in  better 
circumstances  from  receiving  instruction, 
on  terms  extremely  advantageous  to  them. 
- — It  must  not  be  expected  that  in  any 
institution  of  this  nature,  the  profits  aris- 
ing from  the  labours  of  the  blind,  can 
greatly  contribute  towards  the  ex  pence 
of  the  establishment.  Allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  unavoidable  waste  of 
materials  at  first,  in  every  kind  of  article 
which  the  blind  are  taught  to  manufac- 
ture, as  well  as  for  the  wages  of  teachers 

If  breath 'd  for  us  those  heaving  sighs, 
May  heaven,  kind  stranger,  pity  thee ! 

If  starting  tears  suffuse  thine  eyes, 
Those  tears,  alas !  we  cannot  see. 

But  ev'ry  sigh,  and  ev'ry  tear, 

And  ev'ry  boon  thy  hand  has  giv'n 

All  in  full  lustre  shall  appear, 
Recorded  in  the  book  of  heaven. 
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and  attendants,  and  for  the  unproductive 
employment  of  the  musical  pupils.  Be- 
sides this,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  as 
soon  as  their  labour  comes  into  profit, 
they  are,  and  very  properly,  desirous  of 
returning  to  their  homes,  to  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  the  instruction,  which  they  have 
received.  The  great  and  proper  object 
of  such  a  charity  is,  not  the  magnitude  of 
the  profit  by  work,  but  the  number  of 
helpless  persons  rendered  capable  of 
maintaining  themselves,  and  of  filling  up 
their  time  with  utility  and  satisfaction. 

The  women  are  employed  in  spinning 
yarn  for  window  cords,  for  sail  cloth,  and 
for  linen  cloth.  The  men,  in  making- 
baskets,  lobby  cloths  (a  coarse  kind  of 
carpeting  for  passages),  bears  (a  species 
of  door  mat),  whips,  and  clock  and  win- 
dow cords.  Of  those  manufactures, 
whips  *  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
productive  article.  The  making  of  bas- 
kets, though  perhaps  less  profitable,  is 
more  useful  for  the  blind;  as  they  are 

*  The  manufacture  of  whips  is  since  discontinued. 
5th  Jan.  1799. 
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easily  taught,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time,  to  make  good  baskets  and  ham- 
pers ;  and  may  then  return  to  their  friends, 
and  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  maintain 
themselves  by  following  their  employ- 
ment at  home.  Their  average  receipt 
from  the  sale  of  the  different  articles  ma- 
nufactured in  the  house,  has  been,  for  the 
four  preceding  years,  rather  more  than 
,£500.  a  year.  As  a  knowledge  of  the 
particulars  of  the  different  articles,  may 
assist  persons  engaged  in  forming  similar 
establishments,  I  have  prepared  a  state- 
ment of  them  for  four  years  last  past, 
from  the  annual  accounts  of  the  asylum. 
It  is  as  follows : 


1794. 

1795. 

1796. 

1797. 

£.   s.  d. 

£.   s.  d. 

£.   s.   d. 

£.  s.  rf. 

Whips 

128    12      0 

181       1    10 

63    10     4 

92    16    10 

White  rope  bears 

14    18    111 

16   17    10 

12    10      7 

250 

Tarred  bears 

01      1      7 

58      4      1 

62      6      1 

62    18    11* 

Baskets,   Hampers, 

&c. 

24      6      51 

11    11      0 

53      9      8 

79    13    11* 

Points,  Gaskets,  &c. 

6    14      Si- 

12      7      31 

32    17      0 

64    13      9 

Sheeting 

3fl      4      7 

37    19      8* 

40    14      0 

77    15      2* 

Huckabac 

17    10      5 

10      1      5* 

11    15    11} 

27    18      8* 

Untarred  lobby 

cloths 

42    16      4 

47      0      5} 

55      5      8 

29    10   10 

Tarred  do. 

15    16      1 

23    19   11 

49      2      3 

79    14      2 

Oakum 

8      1      81 

9   15      1 

4      8      1 

7    1.5      5 

Yarn 

38      9      6 

41      7    11^ 

51      9      3 

O      O      0 

^indowsash    and 

curtain  line 

19    12      2 

28      1      2J 

38    14    10 

38    12      0 

Wotstcd  mats 

O      O      0 

5    17      O 

1    14      C 

1       1      0 

414      4     6 

584      5      0 

487      7      2} 

564    16     4 
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Under  so  deplorable  a  calamity  as  the 
loss  of  sight,  especially  with  the  habitual 
idleness  that  attends  a  youth  and  middle 
age  without  instruction,  and  without  the 
means  or  power  of  occupation,  a  great  de- 
gree of  successful  industry  and  exertion  can 
hardly  be  expected. — The  benefits  of  the 
institution  have  been  received  with  eager- 
ness and  gratitude.  Of  those  admitted 
into  the  asylum,  there  are  very  few  who 
have  not  fully  answered  the  benevolent 
wishes  of  the  conductors.  Only  three 
have  proved  incapable  of  learning  ;  two 
have  been  dismissed  for  misconduct,  and 
one  has  returned  to  his  trade  of  begging. 
There  are  10,  wrho  had  been  strolling  fid-' 
dlers,  and  have  since  learnt  a  trade  in  the 
school;  but  who  have  nevertheless  re- 
sumed their  former  occupation  : — and 
who  can  wonder  at  their  recurring  to  an 
art,  which  habit  and  want  of  sight  must 
have  made  pleasant,  and  almost  necessary 
to  them ;  when  he  considers  how  great  is 
the  blank  in  the  mind  of  a  blind  person, 
and  how  much  of  that  may  be  filled  up 
by  their  own  music ;  though  sometimes 
with  less  delight  to  their  hearers  than  to 
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themselves  ?  They  have,  however  the  be- 
nefit of  having  learnt  a  trade,  whereby  in 
future  they  may  add  to  their  other  means 
of  support. — Of  the  rest  there  were,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  year,  49  per- 
sons doing  well  in  the  house.  There  is 
one  who  is  gone  out  organist  of  the 
church  of  Halsall  near  Ormskirk,  who  is 
also  a  good  basket-maker,  and  weaver  of 
lobby  cloths ;  three,  who  have  qualified 
themselves  in  music  ;  one  of  whom  is  now 
an  organist,  the  other  two,  *  teachers. 
There  is  one  blind  woman  now  maintain- 
ing herself  by  spinning,  and  four  men 
(one  at  Bristol  and  three  at  Liverpool) 
who  are  at  present  supporting  themselves 
comfortably,  at  home,  by  making  baskets 
and  hampers. 

The  average  fund  of  this  charity  arises 
from  subscriptions  and  donations.  The 

*  One  of  these  is  employed  as  a  teacher  at  the 
asylum,  and  is  capable  of  quilling,  stringing,  and 
tuning  instruments;  those  at  the  asylum  being  wholly 
under  his  care.  He  is  now  obtaining  a  very  com- 
fortable livelihood,  by  tuning  instruments,  and  teach- 
ing music  in  the  town  of  Liverpool.  5th  Jan.  1799. 
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great  disbursement  consists  in  wages  paid 
the  blind,  and  their  teachers ;  to  which 
are  to  be  added  some  trivial  expences. 
The  difference  between  these  and  the  net 
produce  of  the  goods  manufactured  by 
the  blind,  constitutes  the  expence  of  the 
charity ;  and  is  supplied  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  and  donations,  amounting 
to  about  ^£650.  a  year,  and  by  the  con- 
tributions of  the  friends  or  parishes  of  the 
blind  persons  employed.  Upon  my  vi- 
siting the  asylum  to-day  (3d  August, 
1798),  I  found  43  blind  persons  at  \Vork ; 
16  of  whom  were  females,  and  2?  males. 
The  allowance  to  them,  for  their  support,  * 
does  not  exceed  5  shillings  a  week  ;  of 

*  The  blind  employed  in  the  asylum  continue  to 
live  with  their  friends,  or  (if  strangers)  are  lodged  and 
boarded  in  the  town.  A  building  is  now  erecting  for 
th?  accommodation  of  such  as  have  no  domestic  con- 
nections at  Liverpool.  I  take  the  liberty  of  recom- 
mending to  the  governors,  and  to  Mr.  Pudsey  Daw- 
son,  to  whose  benevolent  attentions  the  charity  has 
been,  and  now  is  extremely  indebted,  the  establishing 
for  such  persons  on  the  establishment,  as  wish  to  attend 
it,  a  cheap  dinner  ;  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
Society's  Reports,  No.  4.  and  No.  33.  It  would  be 
a  great  saving  to  them,  and  would  tend  to  promote 
regularity  and  good  order. 

G  3 
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which  their  parish  is  expected  (or  their 
friends,  if  able)  to  contribute  a  part.  This 
has  the  effect  of  affording  a  bounty  on 
work,  and  encourages  very  potently  the 
acquisition  and  practice  of  habits  of  in- 
dustry. If  any  persons  refuse  to  apply, 
or  are  incapable  of  learning,  they  are 
dismissed  the  school,  and  their  places 
supplied  with  more  proper  objects. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  loss  of  sight  is  in  itself  a  very  se» 
vere  calamity  •  but  it  is  a  great  aggrava* 
tion  of  it,  that  the  blind  are  impressed 
with  the  humiliating  idea,  they  are  use- 
less in  themselves,  and  in  many  cases  a 
burthen  to  others  ;-^-that  their  condition 
is  considered  as  hopeless  and  irremedia-= 
blc  ;  as  if  the  loss  of  one  faculty  were  a 
sufficient  reason  for  neglecting  the  culti- 
vation of  all  the  rest.  To  remove  this 
prejudice, —to  call  into  action  such  other 
powers  of  body  and  mind,  as  they  may 
yet  be  enabled  to  exercise,—  to  alleviate, 
#s  far  as  may  be,  one  of  the  greatest 
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afflictions  incident  to  our  nature,  and  to 
afford  active  employment  for  those  hours, 
which  would  be  otherwise  spent  in  gloom 
and  despondency, — to  render  the  blind 
happy  in  themselves,  and  useful  to  socie- 
ty, is  the  noble  and  exemplary  object  of 
the  asylum  at  Liverpool. 

Instead  of  offering  gratuitous  relief, 
which  does  not  appear  well  calculated 
eventually  to  diminish  their  misfortune, 
— instead  of  feeding  and  clothing  them 
in  a  state  of  restraint  and  confinement, 
separated  from  their  friends  and  connec- 
tions, and  without  occupation  or  exertion 
on  their  part, — the  school  for  the  blind 
instructs  them  to  maintain  themselves ;  and 
while  it  leaves  them  an  option  of  conduct 
and  situation,  affords  them  the  power  of 
benefiting  by  the  charity  as  far  as  they 
think  proper: — it  preserves  the  ties  of 
family,  restores  them  to  their  friends,  im- 
proved and  advantaged  in  the  means  of 
life;  and,  combining  the  best  parts  of 
the  best  charities,  it  obtains  all  these 
great  important  objects  with  the  ut* 
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most  economy,  and  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pence. 

Schools  of  instruction  for  the  blind 
would  be  very  useful  as  county  charities; 
to  which  any  parishes  or  individuals, 
who  contributed  to  the  fund,  should  have 
a  power  of  recommending  objects  upon 
certain  terms.  He  who  enables  a  blind 
person,  without  any  painful  excess  of  la- 
bour, to  earn  his  own  livelihood,  does 
him  more  real  service,  than  if  he  had 
pensioned  him  to  a  greater  amount :  and 
if  the  sums,  which  benevolence  applies  to 
support  blind  persons  without  their  own 
labour,  were  employed  in  instructing 
them  *  to  labour  for  themselves,  there  can- 

*  An  establishment  has  been  formed  at  Edinburgh, 
for  the  indigent  blind,,  on  the  model,  and  from  infor- 
mation derived  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dannett,  who 
was  the  first  conductor  of  the  asylum  at  Liverpool. — i 
There  were  22  persons  receiving  the  benefit  of  it  in 
May,  1796. — Another  is  now  forming  at  Bristol. — It 
is  hoped  that  other  places  will  follow  the  example. — I 
may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  there  would  be  both  eco- 
nomy and  kindness  in  giving  the  same  kind  of  assist- 
ance to  poor  persons;  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
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not  be  much  doubt,  but  that  they  would 
be  sufficient  to  the  object  of  maintaining 
all  the  well  disposed  blind,  who  want  re- 
lief in  this  country. 

Of  all  their  trades,  basket-making  has 
answered  best  for  the  poor  persons  them- 
selves. In  many  other  instances,  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind  requires  a  different 
process,  and  a  peculiar  mode  of  educa- 
tion :  but  this  art  is  soon  learnt,  and  the 
business  set  up  on  a  very  small  capital. 
In  parishes  the  teaching  the  necessitous 
blind  that,  or  some  similar  occupation, 
would  be  a  blessing  to  them,  and  a  great 
relief  to  the  parish,  on  whom  thej"  must 
otherwise  be  pensioners  for  life. 

I  cannot  avoid  adding  a  wish  that  the 
Wind,  after  they  have  been  learnt  a  trade, 
might  all  be  gratified  with  a  little  instruction 
in  music,  as  a  relief  to  their  vacant  hours. 

lose  a  limb,  and  thereby  to  be  deprived  of  the  com- 
mon advantages  of  labour.  In  such  cases,  a  little 
attention,  and  a  very  little  parochial  assistance  applied 
in  time,  would  prevent  the  sufferer  from  continuing 
to  be  a  burthen  to  himself  and  the  public. 
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The  loss  of  sight  is  generally  supplied  by 
the  increased  acuteness  of  the  other 
senses.  There  has  been  no  instance  of  a 
blind  person  at  the  Foundling,  who  has 
not  been  instructed  in  music,  and  to 
whom  that  instruction  has  not  proved  a 
support  and  a  blessing. 
3d  August,  1798. 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  the  Samaritan 
society,  for  convalescents  from  the  Lon* 
don  hospital,  and  for  cases  not  within  the 
provisions  of  public  hospitals.  By  the 
Rev.  Dr.  GLASSE, 

IN  the  year  1791?  a  society  was  esta* 
blished  by  some  of  the  governors  of  the 
London  hospital,  for  patients  of  that  cha- 
rity, whose  relief  \fas  pot  within  its  gene- 
ral regulations.  There  had  been  many 
cases  of  servants,  artizans,  and  labourers, 
who  had  received  the  benefit  of  the  hos- 
pital ;  but,  upon  being  discharged,  had 
no  service  or  employment  ready  for  them, 
or,  if  there  had  been  such,  were  not  suf- 
ficiently recovered,  in  point  of  health  and 
strength,  to  resume  their  places  or  em- 
ployment. There  had  been  cases  of  am^ 
putation,  or  of  some  chirurgical  opera- 
tion, where  the  parties  were  disabled 
from  exercising  their  former  occupations. 
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Some  instances  had  occurred  of  young 
female  patients,  who  by  distress  had  been 
driven  to  pawn  or  sell  their  clothing,  and 
were  peculiarly  exposed  to  temptation ; 
of  persons  whose  families  had  been  suf- 
fering for  want  of  support:  of  others 
belonging  to  remote  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, or  to  Ireland,  who  when  discharged 
from  the  hospital,  were  by  lameness,  or 
weakness,  rendered  incapable  of  getting 
home  without  charitable  assistance. 
There  were  some  instances  where  the 
means  of  a  journey  to  the  charitable  esta- 
blishment at  Bath,  or  to  the  sea,  or  the 
immediate  supply  of  linen,  of  clothes,  or 
of  a  truss,  might  have  saved  a  fellow-crea- 
ture from  distress,  and  restored  him  in 
health  to  his  family. 

For  the  relief  of  these,  and  of  other 
persons  not  within  the  provisions  of  hos- 
pitals, the  SAMARITAN  SOCIETY  was 
established ;  and  the  following  regula- 
tions were  adopted,  which  I  give  at 
length,  because  they  may  be  of  use  in 
forming  similar  societies. — "  1st.  A  dona- 
tion of  five  guineas  shall  be  a  qualifica- 
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tion  for  a  member  for  life. — 2d.  A  dona- 
tion of  one  guinea  shall  be  a  qualification, 
of  an  annual  member. — 3d.  A  general 
court  shall  be  held  half  yearly,  on  the 
last  Wednesdays  in  February  and  August, 
and  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five 
members. — 4th.  A  treasurer,  and  a  com- 
mittee, to  consist  of  not  less  than  twelve 
members  besides  the  treasurer,  shall  be 
annually  elected  at  the  general  court  in 
February ;  two  of  the  committee  shall  go 
out  annually,  and  two  other  members  be 
chosen  in  their  place. — 5th.  A  committee 
shall  be  held  every  Tuesday  at  twelve 
o'clock  ;  and  shall  consist  of  riot  less  than 
two  members. — 6th.  Qualified  persons 
shall  be  proposed  at  one  committee,  and 
voted  for  at  the  next. — 7th.  The  commit- 
tee shall  appoint  one  or  more  visitors : 
who  shall  make  inquiries  of  the  officers, 
or  other  persons  in  the  hospital,  concern- 
ing the  distressful  circumstances  of  the 
patients,  and  report  to  the  next  committee 
accordingly. — 8th.  No  recommendation 
from  any  person  whatever,  whether  a 
member  of  the  society  or  not,  shall  be  re- 
garded farther  than  as  it  may  be  expla- 
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natory  of  the  distress  of  the  object  Under 
consideration,  and  as  it  may  thence  assist 
the  committee  in  their  proceedings. — 9th, 
The  proceedings  of  the  society  shall  be 
exactly  recorded ;  together  with  the 
names  of  all  persons  relieved,  their  age, 
place  of  nativity,  parish,  occupation, 
whether  they  are  married  or  single,  the 
state  of  their  family,  or  any  circumstance 
claiming  the  particular  consideration  of 
the  society,  as  well  as  the  relief  granted. 
10th.  The  names  of,  at  least,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  by  order  of  the 
committee,  shall  be  subscribed  to  drafts 
upon  the  treasurer. —  lith.  An  exact  ac- 
count of  the  receipts,  disbursements,  and 
fund,  of  the  society,  shall  be  laid  before 
every  committee  ;  which  shall  audit  and 
sign  the  same,  and  send  an  abstract  there- 
of annually  to  every  member. — 12th.  The 
treasurer,  and  two  other  members,  ap- 
pointed at  a  general  court,  shall  be  trus- 
tees for  investments  in  the  funds. — 13th. 
All  legacies  and  donations,  above  one 
guinea  shall  be  added  to  the  invested 
fund,  which  shall  be  inviolable. —  14th. 
The  expenditure  of  each  year  shall  by  no 
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means  exceed  the  annual  income  arising 
from  the  interest  of  the  invested  fund, 
and  those  donations  which  do  not  exceed 
one  guinea ;   nor  shall  any  debts  be  in- 
curred, so  as  to  anticipate  the  receipts  of 
the  society. — 15th.  Rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  society,  shall  be  approved  by 
one  general  court,  and  confirmed  by  the 
next;    the  members  being  informed  of 
every  approved  regulation,  at  least  six 
days  before  the  general  court,  at  which 
its   confirmation    will   be    considered. — 
J6th.  At  general  courts  and  committees, 
questions  shall  be  determined  by  a  majo- 
rity, the  chairman  having  a  casting  vote ; 
and,  if  a  ballot  shall  be  demanded  by  two 
members,  it  shall  be  proceeded  upon  im- 
mediately.— 17th.  The  treasurer,  the  as- 
sembled committee,  or  any  five  members 
of  the  society,  shall  have  power  to  call 
extraordinary  general  courts/' 

Tne  society  consists  of  about  50  annual 
subscribers  of  one  guinea  each,  and  about 
70  members  for  life,  who  have  given  do- 
nations of  5  guineas  each.  From  the  first 
institution  of  the  society  in  1791  to  5th 
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of  September,  1798,  as  many  as  221  dis- 
tressed persons  have  been  relieved,  and 
put  in  a  course  of  livelihood,  who  must 
otherwise  have  been  driven  to  beggary, 
if  not  to  criminal  courses,  for  subsistence. 

In  March,   1795,  the  society  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find,  that  the  good  effects 
of  this   establishment   had   been    expe- 
rienced  by  many   poor  patients  in  the 
London  hospital;   who,  after  they   had 
been  cured  of  their  diseases,  and  were  in  a 
state  of  convalescence,  had  been  supplied 
with  necessaries,  and  enabled  to  return 
home,  and  renew  their  occupations.    The 
benefit  had  not  been  less  to  their  wives 
and  families ;    to  whom   occasional  and 
seasonable  relief  had  been  administred, 
during  the  sickness  and  confinement  of 
the  patient.    The  utility  and  propriety  of 
the  charity  seemed  to  be  now  unequivocal- 
ly established.    The  committee  therefore 
determined  to  recommend  it  as  an  appen- 
dage not  only  to  every  hospital,  but  also  to 
every  common  jail;  in  the  latter  instance, 
as  the  means,  not  merely  of  preserving 
delinquents  from  distress,  but  of  restoring 
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them  to  character,  and  to  habits  of  occu- 
pation ;  there  being  -frequent  instances 
that  persons,  though  not  yet  confirmed  in 
vicious  courses,  might  otherwise  have 
been  driven  back  to  the  commission  of 
crimes,  for  the  mere  protraction  of  exist- 
ence. 


A  circumstance  which  contributed  very 
much  to  the  establishment  of  this  society 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  exempli- 
fies the  cases  which  have  been  relieved 
by  it*  One  of  the  members  of  this  so- 
ciety passing  along  the  Uxbridge  road, 
observed  a  man  of  a  very  decent  appear- 
ance, reclined  on  a  bank  by  the  way  side, 
with  a  pair  of  crutches  near  him.  His 
account  of  himself  was,  (and  we  have  no 
reason  whatsoever  to  question  the  truth 
of  it)  "  that  he  was  a  Gloucestershire  ma- 
"  nufacturer ;  that  he  had  been  a  short 
"  time  in  London,  where  he  had  the 
"  misfortune  to  break  his  leg,  and  had 
"  been  admitted  a  patient  into  an  hospi- 
"  tal ;  that  his  leg  had  been  very  well 
M  set,  and  all  proper  care  had  been  taken 
u  of  him ;  awd,  upon  his  discharge  that 
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"  morning,  some  gentlemen,  he  said,  had 
"  kindly  given  him  a  shilling,  on  part  of 
"  which  he  had  subsisted  so  far ;  that  he 
"  was  going  to  his  parish  in  Gloucestershire, 
"  but  had  not  the  means  of  paying  for  his 
"  carriage  in  the  waggon/'  This  story 
was  not  related  in  vain. — I  leave  it  to  the 
reader's  consideration,  what  course  of  life 
remained  to  this  poor  man  (had  he  not 
unexpectedly  met  with  friendly  assistance) 
but  to  beg, — to  steal, — or  to  perish. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Amidst  the  great  variety  of  charities, 
for  which  this  age  and  kingdom  are  dis- 
tinguished, it  is  extraordinary,  that  the 
provision,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  pa- 
per, should  have  experienced  so  little  at- 
ten  lion ;  and  it  is  the  more  surprising, 
because  upon  the  first  institution  of  the 
charities,  which  were  intended  to  provide 
for  part  of  the  inconveniences  from  the 
abolition  of  monasteries,  the  utility  of  such 
uu  establishment  appears  to  have  been 
strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  ori- 
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ginal  projectors.  In  the  declaration  made 
to  the  privy  council,  by  the  citizens  of 
London,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
concerning  the  uses  to  which  Bridewell, 
and  the  two  other  great  foundations  of 
Christ's  hospital  and  St.  Thomas's  hospi- 
tal, were  to  be  applied,  one  of  the  three 
objects  of  Bridewell  is  expressed  to  be, 
"  for  the  sore  and  the  sick  when  they  be 
cured ;"  in  order  that  they  may  be  pro- 
tected and  employed  until  their  entire 
recovery :  and  "  not  be  suffered  to  wan- 
"  der  as  vagabonds  in  the  commonwealth, 
"  as  they  had  been  accustomed/' 

This  part,  however,  of  the  original  in- 
tentions of  the  projectors  of  that  institu- 
tion has  not  been  yet  carried  into  effect. 
As  a  committee  of  the  governors  of  that 
hospital  is  now  sitting  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  "  whether,  and  by  what  means, 
"  the  estates  and  revenues  of  the  house 
"  of  Bridewell  can  be  appropriated  with 
"  greater  effect  than  at  present  to  the  be- 
"  nefitof  its  original  and  proper  objects/' 
I  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  a  short  ex- 
tract from  three  of  a  series  of  propositions. 
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made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  since  printed  by  their  order, 
and  entered  as  resolutions  on  their  mi- 
nutes. 

"  That  there  are  many  deserving  and 
necessitous  persons,  who,  at  the  time  of 
their  being  discharged  from  hospitals, 
are  without  the  power  of  labour,  or  the 
means  of  support ;  and  who,  for  want  of 
that  establishment  which  was  one  of  the 
original  objects  of  Bridewell,  have  been 
driven  to  solicit  the  charity  of  the  public, 
as  street  beggars.  That,  such  is  the  in- 
firmity of  human  nature,  they  who  have 
thus  discovered  a  successful  and  easy 
trade,  are  not  likely  of  themselves  to  dis- 
continue it,  and  to  return  to  a  course  of 
labour ;  and,  if  the  pauper  docs  not  re- 
ceive charitable  relief  in  his  distress,  he 
is  sometimes  induced  to  prey  upon  the 
public  for  his  subsistence ;  and,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  rules  of  the  house  of 
Bridewell  drawn  up  in  1557,  being  set  at 
liberty  in  the  highways,  is  made  of  a  sick 
beggar  a  whole  thief. — These  persons,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  will  require,  and  that  only 
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for  a  short  time,  an  asylum,  where,  being 
many  of  them  artizans  instructed  in  a 
trade,  and  almost  all  of  them  habituated 
to  employment,  their  earnings  would  in 
general  be  more  than  what  the  cost  of 
their  diet,  if  economically  managed,  would 
amount  to :  and  there  is  reason  to  hope, 
that  the  number  of  persons  wanting  this 
relief,  would  very  soon  be  diminished  by 
the  proper  application  of  it ;  and  that  the 
hospitals  in  the  metropolis  would  be 
thereby  greatly  relieved  ;  as  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  many  patients,  for  want  of  the 
means  of  entire  recovery  of  health  and 
strength  on  quitting  one  hospital,  have 
soon  been  obliged  to  apply  for  admission 
even  into  another.'1 
10th  Nov.  1798. 
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No.  XLVI. 

Extract  from  an  account  of  a  society 
btished,  at  Lymington,  in  Hampshire, 
for  the  benefit  of  distressed  females.    By 
the  Rev.  WILLIAM  GILPIN. 

AMONG  the  many  friendly  societies 
which  have  been  instituted  by  day-la- 
bourers, in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
an  idea  was  adopted  at  Lymington,  that 
something  of  this  kind  might  be  of  great 
benefit  to  distressed  females ;  and  especial- 
ly in  that  place,  which  being  a  little  sea- 
port, and  frequented  by  the  seamen  of 
small  coasting  vessels,  and  boatmen,  their 
wives  are  often  put  to  inconveniences  by 
the  misfortunes,  and  even  by  the  absence 
of  their  husbands. 

Mrs.  Pierce  took  an  active  part  in  the 
business.  Her  first  step  was  to  consult 
among  her  friends,  what  support  an  in- 
stitution of  this  kind  was  likely  to  receive; 
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she  soon  found  there  was  sufficient  for 
the  execution  of  her  plan.  Between 
thirty  and  forty  inhabitants  of  Lyming- 
ton,  and  its  neighbourhood,  were  ready  to 
subscribe  each  145.  a  year,  or  3d.  a  week, 
which  was  all  the  assistance  she  desired. 
A  committee  of  ladies  was  then  appoint- 
ed to  arrange  the  business ;  but  Mrs. 
Pierce  continued  to  be  the  most  active 
member,  by  taking  on  herself  the  most 
troublesome  office — that  of  treasurer. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1790,  the  society 
was  established.  The  regulations  of  it 
were  chiefly  these. — It  was  particularly 
intended  for  lying-in  women,  but  was 
soon  extended  to  the  sick  of  every  deno- 
mination. No  one  could  enter  as  an  ob- 
ject of  this  chanty  under  the  age  of  15, 
nor  above  50.  It  was  required  that  she 
should  be  a  parishioner,  of  good  charac- 
ter, and  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  her 
entrance.  On  putting  down  her  name 
she  pays  6d. ;  and  three-half-pence  every 
week.  Before  she  receives  relief,  her 
name  must  have  been  a  year  on  the 
books ;  she  is  then  intitled  to  3s.  a  week 
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during  any  illness  with  which  she  may  be 
visited ;  but  she  receives  it  only  during 
the  term  of  13  weeks  ;  if  she  is  not  then 
recovered,  she  receives  Is.  a  week  only, 
while  it  is  thought  necessary.  Once  a 
year  a  charity  sermon  is  preached,  at 
which  between  <£lO.  and  £l6.  are  gene- 
rally  collected.  By  this  aid,  and  by  great 
economy  in  the  management  of  the  fund, 
it  has  increased  so  much,  that,  instead  of 
35.  a  week,  it  already  affords  45.  After 
sermon,  which  is  generally  preached  on 
the  second  Sunday  in  August,  all  the  poor 
members  who  are  able  to  go  to  church, 
walk  in  procession  to  the  town-hall,  with 
their  patronesses  at  their  head,  who  treat 
them  with  cake  and  wine.  This  is  a  plea- 
sant day  to  them,  and  makes  some  return 
to  the  healthy,  for  not  having  had  occa- 
sion to  draw  upon  the  funds  for  sickness. 
The  grand  murmur  indeed  against  all  those 
modes  of  relief,  is,  that  they,  who  have 
had  little  occasion  for  them,  think  their 
money  has  been  ill  spent,  though  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  fact,  that  most  of  the 
members  of  this  society  have  at  one  time 
pr  other  received  relief  from  it;  not  fewer 
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in  the  whole  than  65;  of  these  35  were 
women  in  child-bed.  Two  women  have 
been  on  the  books,  with  lame  hands,  at 
Is.  a  week,  for  some  years ;  and  a  third 
has  been  long  relieved  in  a  deep  decline. 

Indulgences  are  sometimes  added,  when 
personal  misfortune  is  not  to  be  pleaded. 
In  the  late  scarcity  of  bread  corn,  each 
poor  member  received  a  half-gallon  loaf 
every  Wednesday,  for  six  weeks;  and 
during  the  last  two  winters,  each  had 
three  bushels  of  coals.— The  society,  at 
this  time,  consists  of  55  poor  members, 
%5lh  June,  1798. 
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Extract  from  an  accoimt  of  a  Sunday  friend- 
ly society  for  the  aged  poor,  at  Winston. 
By  the  Reverend  THOMAS  BURGESS. 

IN  May,  1798,  there  was  established  at 
Winston,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  in 
consequence  of  a  suggestion  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  a  friendly  society  for  the 
aged  poor;  the  object  of  which  is  to  pro- 
mote among  them  the  due  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  other  good  books,  and  also  fruga- 
lity and  good  neighbourhood. 

For  this  purpose,  they  make  a  point  of 
attending  church  on  Sundays,  when  not 
prevented  by  sickness,  infirmity,  or  some 
unavoidable  impediment;  and  also  on 
other  days,  whenever  they  have  oppor- 
tunity ;  they  likewise  agree  not  to  coun- 
tenance any  games  or  improper  pas- 
times on  a  Sunday,  by  looking  on,  or  sit- 
ting near  them ;  and  to  use  all  the  influ- 
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ence  which  they  possess,  to  dissuade 
others  from  profaning  the  Lord's  day  ; — • 
they  meet  every  Sunday  evening  at  each 
other's  houses,  for  religious  improvement: 
and  make  it  a  general  rule,  to  lay  by 
every  week  something  of  their  earnings, 
to  accumulate  till  the  end  of  the  year ; 
allotting  however  a  tenth  part  thereof, 
and  of  the  benefit  they  derive  from  the 
society,  towards  the  -relief  of  any  of  their 
necessitous  neighbours,  who  (though  not 
belonging  to  the  society)  should  appear 
to  merit  their  charitable  assistance.  They 
likewise  agree  to  make  it  their  business  to 
do  every  thing  that  in  them  lies,  to  pro- 
mote good  will,  good  neighbourhood,  and 
Christian  charity,  one  amongst  another. 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  so- 
ciety : 

1.  Any  person  may  be  a  member  of 
the  society,  who  is  sixty  years  of  age  or 
upwards. 

2.  Every  subscriber  of  one  penny  per 
week,  who  is  sixty  years  of  age,  or  up- 
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wards,  and  under  seventy,  to  be  entitled 
to  receive  double  his  subscription,  at  the 
end  of  the  year;  that  is,  his  own  subscrip- 
tion, and  as  much  more. 


3.  Every  subscriber  of  one  penny  per 
:week,  who  is  seventy  years  of  age,  or  up- 
wards, and  under  fourscore,  to  be  enti- 
tled to  received  treble  his  subscription  at 
the  end  of  the  year;  that  is,  his  own  sub- 
scription, and  twice  as  much  more. 

4.  Every  subscriber  of  one  penny  per 
week,  who  is  fourscore  years  of  age,  or 
upwards,   and  under  ninety,  to  receive 

four  times  his  subscription  at  the  end  of 
the  year ;  that  is,  his  own  subscription, 
and  three  times  as  much  more. 

5.  And  so  in  proportion  for  every  in- 
crease of  ten  years. 

6.  Any  blind  person,  of  any  age,  may 
be  a  member  of  the  society ;  and,  if  un- 
der sixty  years  of  age,  will  be  entitled  to 
the  same  benefit  as  subscribers  who  are 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  under  seventy. 
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7.  Every  member  who  absents  himself 
from  church  on  Sundays,  except  in  case 
of  sickness,  or  some  unavoidable  impedi- 
ment, to  forfeit  his  benefit  upon  the  sub- 
scription of  that  week. 

8.  If  any  member  of  this  society  should 
die  in  the  course  of  the  year,  his  friends 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  his  subscrip- 
tion, and  so  much  benefit,  as  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  time  of  subscribing. 

9.  Any  person  desirous  of  promoting 
the  purposes  of  the  society,  without  par- 
taking of  the  benefit,  may  be  an  honorary 
member  y  by  subscribing  annually  a  gui- 
nea, or  half  a  guinea,  or  not  less  than  two 
pence  per  week ;  for  which  they  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  weekly  one  copy  of 
such  publications,  as  may  be  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  society. 

10.  The  subscription  to  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  the  weekly  meeting,  to  the  mem- 
ber, at  whose  house  the  reading  is  held  ; 
to  be  delivered  by  him  to  the  secretary, 
on  the  Monday  following. 
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11.  The  annual  subscription  to  be  paid 
at  the  time  of  commencing  member. 


12.  No  members  to  receive  any  pub- 
lication,  whose  subscription    is    in    ar- 
rears. 

13.  No  benefit  member,  who  is  in  ar- 
rears, to  receive  any  benefit  till  his  arrears 
are  paid. 

This  society  consists  of  four  honorary 
members  (who  subscribe  an  annual  gui- 
nea each  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund),  and 
nine  old  men  and  women,  one  of  the  age 
of  101  years,  one  a  poor  blind  woman, 
and  the  other  seven  of  ages  between  60  and 
80.  The  honorary  members  have  it  in 
their  power,  by  their  weekly  or  annual 
subscriptions,  not  only  to  enlarge  and 
improve  the  means  of  assisting  the  poorer 
members  of  the  society,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  contribute  to  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  their  children,  and  servants, 
and  neighbours,  by  distributing  among 
them  the  tracts  of  the  Cheap  Repository, 
and  those  of  the  society  for  promoting 
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Christian  knowledge,  which  are  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  society. 

The  books  which  are  selected  for  read- 
ing to  them  are,  Orton's  Discourses  to  the 
aged, — Bishop  Wilson's  Sermons, — Bi- 
shop Wilson  on  the  Sacrament, — Bishop 
Beveridge's  private  Thoughts, — Flavell's 
Husbandry  spiritualized,  adapted  to  pre- 
sent use, — Christian  Husbandry,~Faw- 
cett's  Religious  Weaver, — Burder's  Vil- 
lage Sermons,— and  Peer's  Companion 
for  the  aged. 

The  origin  of  this  society  was  as  fol- 
lows.— I  spoke  to  one  of  the  old  men, 
who  had  some  turn  for  reading,  and  offer- 
efl  to  come  and  read  to  him  on  the  Sun- 
day evening.  The  old  man  thanked  me 
for  the  offer,  and  afterwards  appeared 
much  gratified  with  what  I  had  done.  I 
then  told  him  that  I  would  visit  him  the 
next  Sunday  evening ;  and  that  any  other 
old  persons  among  his  neighbours,  who 
wished  it,  might  be  present.  A  neighbour 
and  his  wife  attended  ;  and  on  the  Sun- 
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day  after,  other  old  persons  came,  in  con* 
Sequence  of  leave  given  them  upon  their 
application.  Finding  the  Sunday  read- 
ings gave  pleasure  to  them,  I  made  an 
offer  of  forming  a  regular  society,  on  the 
terms  before  mentioned.  This  they  gladly 
accepted,  and  have  since  expressed  great 
satisfaction  in  this  new  employment  of 
their  Sunday  evening. 

There  is  a  cheap  but  comfortable  Sun- 
day dinner  provided,  gratis,  for  all  who 
attend  church.  It  is  prepared  from  one 
of  the  receipts  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Society's  Reports,  the  expence  of  it 
not  exceeding  three  halfpence  a  head* 
They  dine  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
members;  which  from  its  situation  is  md?t 
convenient  for  the  infirm  membeis.  The 
dinner  is  dressed  at  the  Rectory  and  sent 
on  the  Saturday  evening  to  the  house, 
where  they  dine. 

The  oldest  and  most  infirm  members 
are  now  become  very  punctual  in  their 
attendance  on  church ;  and  by  their 
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example  and  influence,  have  contributed 
very  much  to  the  better  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  at  Winston. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Sunday  readings  were  proposed, 
and  the  society  which  grew  out  of  them, 
was  established,  in  consequence  of  a 
suggestion  in  the  Bishop  of  Durham's 

charge*  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 

*• 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  whole  passage  in  the 
Bishop's  charge  very  deserving  of  his  perusal.  It 
follows — "  In  most  country  parishes,  there  is  a  consi- 
"  derable  proportion  of  the  poor,  who,  from  want  of 
<f  early  education,  cannot  partake  of  the  advantages 
"  to  be  derived  from  reading.  An  old  man,  who, 
"  from  age  and  incapacity  for  labour,  finds  himself 
"  disengaged  from  this  world,  and  approaching  every 
"  day  nearer  to  the  next,  and  yet  is  shut  out,  in  a 
"  great  degree,  from  the  light  and  consolations  of  the 
"  Gospel,  by  his  inability  to  read  the  word  of  God, 
"  and  good  books,  is  an  object  of  real  pity ;  and  to 
"  relieve  such  necessity  as  this,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
"  highest  acts  of  Christian  charity.  The  parish 
<f  church,  it  is  true,  is  accessible  to  him ;  and  if  he  be 
"  well  disposed,  he  will  be  more  diligent  in  frequent* 
ff  ing  it :  but  we  all  know,  how  difficult  it  often  is  to 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Durham,  in  1797,  where  the  reader  will 
find  a  strong  recommendation  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  societies  of  the  poor  for  their 
religious  improvement. 

"  confine  the  mind  to  the  proper  object  of  prayer, 
"  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  written  form.  Ho\r 
"  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  for  him,  whose  va- 
"  cant  mind  is  open  to  the  intrusion  of  every  vain  and 
"  idle  thought?  And,  with  all  the  advantages  of  pub- 
"  lie  worship,  he  will  still  have  many  unoccupied,  te- 
"  dious,  and  solitary  hours,  which  it  would  be  happy 
"  for  him  if  he  could  convert  to  the  service  of  eternity, 
"  Much,  I  conceive,  might  be  done  by  occasional 
"  conference  with  him  at  his  own  dwelling,  concern- 
"  ing  the  state  of  his  faith,  his  hopes,  and  his  views 
"  of  futurity.  And,  if  this  conference  were  accom- 
tf  panied  with  the  reading  to  him  of  some  portion  of 
"  scripture,  or  of  some  easy  tract  on  the  truth  and 
"  promises  of  the  Gospel,  his  minister  would  do  him 
"  an  act  of  inestimable  kindness.  If  you  could  ad- 
"  vance  one  step  beyond  this,  and  induce  the  aged 
<f  poor  to  assist  one  another,  and  form  little  societies 
"  in  a  large,  or  one  society  in  a  small  parish ,  at  which 
"  those  who  are  readers  might  read  to  those  who  are 
"  not,  it  would  be  bringing  your  poor  to  a  most  de- 
"  sirable  and  edifying  state  of  spiritual  communion  ; 
"  such  as  would  contribute  very  greatly  to  their  com- 
"  fort  during  the  short  period  of  remaining  life,  at 
"  well  as  at  the  awful  hour  of  death."— The  Bishop 
of  Durham's  visitation  charge  in  1797  J  p.  85.  of  tlit 
quarto  edition. 
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The  institution  of  such  societies,  ap- 
pears to  be  susceptible  of  very  extensive 
advantages.  It  supplies  by  very  practi- 
cable means,  what  was  before  wanting  in 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  poor* 
Sunday  schools  provide  for  the  instruc-* 
tion  of  the  young ;  these  societies  will 
promote  the  edification  and  comfort  of 
the  old.  The  Sunday  friendly  society  is 
founded  on  principles,  very  favourable  to 
religious  and  moral  improvement,  and  to 
the  cultivation  of  benevolence  and  phi- 
lanthropy among  the  poor.  It  connects 
the  aged  poor  in  a  friendly  and  Christian- 
like  manner  with  their  minister,  and  with 
one  another.  It  brings  into  exercise  a 
virtue,  which  is  too  often  considered  as 
out  of  the  poor  man's  sphere ;  as  by  it 
they  not  only  receive  charity,  but  become 
also  the  dispensers  of  it  to  others. 

The  allotment  of  their  charitable  tithe 
to  the  benefit  of  neighbours,  who  are  not 
of  their  society,  and  the  obliging  of  them- 
selves by  their  rules,  to  the  observance  of 
the  duties  of  religion  and  benevolence, 
may  be  the  means  of  gaining  two  great 
i  2 
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points  in  the  cultivation  of  the  heart; 
one,  a  correction  of  the  selfish  principle ; 
the  other,  a  deliberate  resolution  of  liv- 
ing and  acting  by  rule  and  method.  To 
the  poor,  who  cannot  read  at  all, — to 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  books, — 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  spiritual  im- 
provement, and  of  employing  their  latter 
days  in  a  way  the  most  conducive  to  the 
comfort  of  their  last  hours, — to  the  fru- 
gal, the  neighbourly,  and  the  benevolent, 
such  an  institution  cannot  fail  to  be  very 
acceptable. 

The  value  of  religious  societies,  as  helps 
to  religious  instruction  and  edification, 
has  been  long  known  to  several  sects  of 
Christians.  With  them  they  have  been 
the  source  of  much  useful  instruction, 
and  the  means  of  keeping  up  a  spirit  of 
social  and  vital  religion;  and  they  con- 
tribute to  aid  the  force  of  example,  and 
therefore  operate  very  beneficially  on  in- 
dividual conduct.  It  would  be  happy 
for  the  cause  of  Christianity,  if  the  friends 
of  the  established  church  would  unite  in 
following  their  example.  Happy  indeed 
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would  it  be,  if,  at  length,  all  contention 
between  the  different  denominations  of 
Christians,  were  reduced  to  an  amicable 
rivalry,  in  the  great  work  of  saving  souls; 
— in  provoking  one  another  to  good  works. 
In  a  word,  if  all  our  efforts,  from  however 
distant  points  they  may  originate,  were  to 
centre  in  a  friendly  competition  in  doing 
good. 

To  those  who  look  with  an  anxious  eye 
on  the  progress  of  the  poor's-rate,  every 
institution  that  tends  to  encourage  good 
conduct  among  the  poor,  must  be  the 
object  of  approbation  ;  but  those  must 
be  peculiarly  so,  which  are  calculated  to 
afford  relief  to  the  elder  and  more  infirm 
poor,  by  an  annual  charity,  as  a  benefit 
upon  frugality  and  good  behaviour. 

In  forming  a  Sunday  friendly  society  it 
is  immaterial  with  how  small  a  number 
the  commencement  is  made ;  except,  in- 
deed, that  there  may  be  rather  more  ad- 
vantages in  beginning  only  with  a  few, 
and  letting  others  find  out  the  benefits  of 
being  members  from  conversation  with 
i3 
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those  who  are,  The  utmost  that  seems 
necessary,  (after  two  or  three  have  agreed 
to  meet  together  *  for  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures and  other  good  books  on  Sunday 
evenings,  and  to  bind  themselves  to  a 
punctual  observance  of  religious  duties) 
is  to  distribute  the  rules  of  such  society  at 
^some,  or  all,  of  the  cottages  in  the  parish, 

It  is  a  very  desirable  circumstance, 
that  the  meetings  should  be  at  the  houses 
of  the  members  by  rotation ;  as  it  will 
not  only  be  more  satisfactory  to  them, 
but  will  conduce  much  to  friendly  in- 
tercourse and  charitable  communion.  If 
the  elderly  poor  in  any  town  or  village 
should  be  too  numerous  to  meet  in  one 
house,  they  may  be  divided  into  classes, 
and  one  or  more  of  the  members  be  em- 
ployed as  readers  to  the  class,  where  the 
minister  cannot  attend  regularly  to  more 
than  one  class. 

*  It  is  submitted  to  the  reader's  consideration,  whe- 
ther the  months  of  April  or  May,  when  the  days  are 
Jonger,  and  the  weather  is  more  favourable,  will  not 
]>e  better  for  the  commencement  of  one  of  these  so- 
cieties, than  the  winter  months. 
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The  weekly  penny  should  not  be  Con- 
sidered as  a  subscription,  or  condition  of 
bteing  admitted  a  member,  but  as  a  vo- 
luntary act  of  frugality.  If  they  lay  by 
their  penny,  and  are  not  so  regular  as 
their  rules  require,  they  will  still  receive 
their  own  again  ;  but  it  will  be  their  own 
single  talent  unimproved.  They  may  be 
members,  if  they  please,  without  laying 
by  their  penny :  a  wish  to  partake  of  the 
Sunday  readings,  and  to  join  in  a  reli- 
gious observance  of  the  Sabbath,  is  a 
sufficient  qualification. 

They  may,  possibly,  be  devout  with- 
out being  frugal ;  and  yet  frugality  is  so 
great  a  virtue  in  the  poor,  that  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  encourage  and  recom- 
mend to  them  the  weekly  deposit,  *  as  a 
means  of  benefiting  themselves  by  the 

*  The  annual  dividend  has  been  just  made.  The 
old  men  all  appear  extremely  pleased,  and  thankful 
for  the  benefit  which  they  receive  on  their  savings. 
They  are  become  very  punctual  in  their  attendance 
on  church ;  and  the  number  of  communicants  at  the 
sacrament  in  Winston  church  is  nearly  doubled. 
QQth  Dec.  1798. 
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charitable  disposition  of  their  richer 
neighbours :  a  circumstance,  that  will 
render  the  charity  not  only  more  useful, 
than  if  it  was  merely  gratuitous,  but  ge- 
nerally (it  may  be  supposed)  on  that  ac- 
count more  acceptable  to  them. 

In  large  families  and  populous  towns, 
the  benefit  upon  the  weekly  savings 
might  be  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  wholly, 
raised  from  the  contributions  of  the  ho- 
norary members.  In  small  parishes  the 
expence  of  the  benefit  will  be  inconsider- 
ble ;  but  even  there,  will  be  generally 
found  some  honorary  members,  to  share 
the  expence  with  the  land  owner,  and 
with  the  clergyman  of  the  parish. — • 

A  society  of  a  similar  nature  has  been 
lately  instituted  at  Bishops  Auckland  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  has  the  din- 
ner provided  for  them,  and  supplies  the 
extra  fund,  without  the  contribution  of 
any  honorary  members.  It  consists  at 
present  of  20  members;  all  (as  there  is 
reason  to  believe)  gradually  advancing  to 
a  more  comfortable  state  of  mind,  and 
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happy  in  their  preparation  for  eternity. 
— In  the  formation  of  different  societies, 
some  difference  in  the  detail  may  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  circumstances  of  the 
place  or  the  parties,  but  the  general  idea 
and  the  object  will  probably  be  the  same.  . 
25th  Oct.  1798. 


No.  XLVIII. 

Extract  from  an  account  of  a  parish  wind- 
mill at  Chislehurst  in  Kent.  By  the 
Reverend  FRANCIS  WOLLASTON. 

THE  scarcity  of  wheat  in  the  summer 
of  1795,  led  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Chislehurst,  into  a  wish,  that  they  might 
have  a  mill  on  their  common,  under  such 
regulations  that  each  person  might  be 
certain  of  having  his  own  corn  fairly 
ground,  and  returned  to  him  in  due  mea- 
sure, and  of  its  being  dressed  to  such  a 
degree  of  fineness  as  he  should  choose ; 
or,  that  he  might  be  able  to  purchase  at 
a  fair  price,  such  kind  of  flour,  mixed  or 
unmixed,  as  he  wished. 

The  building  of  one  at  the  expence  of 
the  parish  was  their  first  thought.  But 
they  were  dissuaded  from  that,  by  its 
being  pointed  out  to  them,  that  such  an 
expence  would  fall  very  heavy  upom  ma- 
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ny  persons,  who  could  already  barely 
support  the  weight  of  the  present  rates. 
For,  whether  the  principal  were  to  be 
raised  upon  the  parish  in  the  first  in- 
stance, or  the  money  to  be  obtained  by 
granting  life  annuities  out  of  the  rates, 
which  last  requires  a  special  authority,  in 
either  case  it  would  be  felt  as  a  very 
great  burthen.  It  was  therefore  proposed 
to  the  parishioners,  that  if  they  would 
give  their  consent  to  the  granting  of  a 
part  of  the  common  for  that  purpose,  a 
set  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  (the  number 
of  them  being  at  last  settled  to  be  ten) 
would  undertake  the  whole  at  their  own 
expence,  and  build  a  parish  mill.  Two 
particular  days  in  each  week,  should  be 
allotted  to  the  working  for  the  poor ;  or 
for  such  persons  as  should  bring  but 
small  quantities  of  corn  to  be  ground ; 
the  person  who  brought  it,  should  be  al- 
lowed, if  he  chose,  to  stay  and  see  it 
ground;  and,  after  having  it  dressed  just 
as  he  might  choose,  should  take  it  away 
with  him,  upon  paying  in  ready  money 
Ad.  per  bushel  for  the  grinding,  and  2d. 
for  the  dressing,  where  it  should  be  dress- 
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ed :  but  that  on  other  days,  or  when  there 
was  no  grist-work  sent  in,  the  mill  might 
be  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprie- 
«  tors ;  or  it  might  be  let  by  them  to  a  te- 
nant, under  the  same  restrictions. — On 
these  conditions  the  ground  was  granted : 
and  on  the  failure  of  the  conditions,  it 
was  agreed  that  it  should  be  forfeited, 
and  revert  to  the  parish. 

The  original  idea  of  the  proprietors, 
was  to  erect  a  mill,  such  as  had  been 
built  a  few  years  before  on  Dartford 
Brent.  The  basement  of  brick,  the  mill 
itself  of  timber,  with  the  head  alone 
turning  to  the  wind.  The  cost  of  that  at 
Dartford  was  said  to  have  been  ,£800. 
The  sum  of  £200.  more  was  intended  to 
be  added  for  a  house  for  the  miller  ;  the 
shares  being  estimated  at  £100.  to  each 
proprietor.  Mr.  John  Hall  of  Dartford, 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  mill  at 
that  place,  was  consulted  ;  and  at  last  it 
was  agreed  that  he  should  build  that  at 
Chislehurst.  No  precise  terms  were 
drawn  up  in  writing  concerning  it.  He 
offered  to  undertake  it  for  £1000 ;  or  to 
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build  it  as  should  be  directed,  and  to  be 
paid  by  measure  and  value  when  it  was 
completed.  The  last  proposal  was  pre- 
ferred. 

Orders  were  given  to  him  accordingly  ; 
and  he  promised  to  lay  the  foundation 
early  in  the  spring  of  1796 :  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  prepare  every  thing  in  for- 
wardness, so  as  for  the  mill  to  work  by 
the  Michaelmas  following. 

The  foundation  was  laid  as  had  been 
proposed,  and  the  outer  frame  was  erect- 
cd  early  in  the  summer  of  1796  :  but  the 
mill  cannot  be  said  to  have  worked  till 
the  end  of  April,  1797  ;  nor  was  it  com- 
pleted till  September  in  that  year. 

In  the  mean  time  a  neat  miller's  house 
was  finished  ;  and  about  two  acres  of  land 
inclosed  for  his  use.  The  work  certainly 
appears  to  be  well  executed.  The  mill 
carries  three  pair  of  stones.  Two  pair  of 
French  ones  for  wheat ;  and  one  bed- 
stone, French,  with  a  runner  of  Peak- 
stone,  for  barley,  or  hog's  meat.  There 
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is  also  a  machine  for  dressing  the  meal ;  i* 
which  the  revolution  of  the  brushes  is 
easily  reversed,  for  their  preservation  ;  as 
also  a  bolting  machine  for  cloths  of  any 
kind.    The  mill  itself  draws  up  the  sacks, 
and  sets  them  down  on  any  of  the  floors. 
The  wind-shaft,  and  the  cross,  are  of  cast 
iron.    The  head  turns  itself  into  the  wind, 
by  a  fan-tail  and  rack  work.     The  cap  is 
a  hemisphere  very  curiously  formed,  both 
for  beauty,  and  for  keeping  out  the  wea- 
ther, by  means   of  bent'  planks.     The 
weather  boarding  of  the  mill  itself  is  also 
unusually  good ;  every  part  being  cover- 
ed doubly.      The  joints  at  each  angle 
(for  the  body  of  the  mill  is  octagonal)  are 
covered  with  sheet  lead :   which  helps  to 
form  part  of  a  metallic  communication 
from  the  top  to  the  earth,  as  a  security 
against  lightning. 

The  mill  carries  three  pair  of  stones. 
But  the  wind  seldom  serves  for  working 
them  altogether;  especially  when  the 
dressing  machines  are  at  work  too.  Yet 
it  is  reported  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
Barham  mill,  which  has  but  two  pair  of 
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stones,  wish  their  mill  had  been  upon  a 
larger  scale.  If  that  be  really  the  case  it 
may  deserve  consideration,  whenever  a 
parish  mill  is  undertaken,  whether  a  mill 
of  an  intermediate  size  may  not  upon  the 
whole  be  more  advisable. 

The  design  of  the  proprietors  in  erect- 
ing the  mill,  never  was  to  undersell  the 
fair  dealer  in  any  respect ;  or  to  let  even 
the  poor  have  their  meal  at  a  price  below 
the  market :  but  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  each  person,  in  every  station  of  life,  to 
obtain  such  flour  of  any  sort  of  grain  as 
he  might  choose;  and  to  obtain  it  of  a 
good  quality. 

This  it  is  imagined  that  they  have  now 
done.  Those  who  choose  to  send  their 
own  corn,  may  do  it ;  and  may  see  to  its 
being  fairly  returned  to  them.  On  Mon- 
days and  Tuesdays,  in  every  week,  the 
smallest  quantities  are  not  to  be  refused 
to  be  ground  for  the  poor :  and  each  per- 
son may  have  his  meal  dressed  in  any 
manner  he  may  desire.  Those  of  any 
condition  in  life  who  choose  to  buy,  may 
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buy  at  the  mill,  of  a  good  quality  and  at 
a  fair  price.  All  the  effect  intended  to 
be  produced  on  other  millers,  or  on  the 
retail  dealers  of  the  shops,  was  to  make  it 
to  their  interest  to  deal  fairly  by  their 
customers. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  mill  at  Chislehurst,  certainly,  is 
a  convenience  to  the  neighbourhood.  It 
is  not  apprehended  that  it  has,  in  any 
degree,  hurt  the  millers  around  the  place ; 
though  it  has  already  almost  as  much 
work  as  it  can  perform.  This  seems  to 
shew  that  a  mill  was  really  wanted  :  and 
it  has  put  other  millers,  the  shopkeepers, 
and  bakers  on  their  guard,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  injured  nobody. 

One  effect  intended  by  it  has  answered ; 
the  certainty  of  obtaining  meal  of  what 
quality,  of  what  degree  of  mixture  with 
other  kinds  of  grain,  or  of  what  fineness 
you  choose;  and  the  having  th$  pro- 
duce of  your  own  corn  returned  fairly 
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to  you.  This  last  may  sometimes  be 
doubtful  at  other  mills  ;  and  probably 
sometimes  is  doubted,  where  the  return 
is  fairly  made.  Here  any  one  may  assure 
himself  that  it  is  so,  if  he  pleases. 

It  is  proper  to  caution  the  reader 
against  an  error,  into  which  the  proprie- 
tors have  fallen,  and  from  which  those  of 
the  mill  at  Barham  Downs  *  have  been 
exempt; — the  want  of  sufficient  care  as 
to  the  expence  of  the  undertaking. 

The  mill  at  Chislehurst  has  certainly 
been  not  only  more  expensive  than  was 
intended,  but  more  so  than  was  neces- 
sary. The  builder  offered  to  undertake 
it  for^PlOOO. ;  or  to  build  it  as  should  be 
directed,  and  to  be  paid  by  measure  and 
value,  when  it  was  completed  ;  which  last 
proposal  was  preferred. — The  proprietors 
did  not  attend  to  the  progress  of  the 


*"The  mill  at  Barham  Downs  cost  only  .£'336. ;  the 
scales  and  utensils  of  different  kinds  o£'17«;  in  all 
£S53. ;  only  ,£33.  beyond  the  sum  originally  propos- 
ed. See  Report,  No.  8. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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work,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  would 
have  done,  who  had  their  own  profit  in 
view,  so  that  when  the  bills  were  sent 
in,  they  contained  a  charge  of  above 
,£470.  for  day  work  ;  all  of  it  for  articles 
which  the  proprietors  understood  were  to 
be  charged  by  measure.  In  the  whole, 
the  millwright's  bill  has  amounted  to 
£1765.;  besides  £214.  the  cost  of  the 
house,  and  £44.  for  the  fencing. 

During  the  5  months,  from  April  to 
September,  1797,  while  the  miller  was 
interrupted  by  the  workmen  completing 
the  mill,  he  paid  the  proprietors  at  the 
rate  of  4  percent,  on  £1000.  the  money 
then  advanced.  From  Michaelmas,  1797, 
he  undertook  it  at  the  rate  of  3-ir  per  cent, 
on  £1700.,  and  from  Ladyday  last  at 
£73.  10*.  a  year,  being  3i-  per  cent,  on 
£2100.  the  whole  money  expended.  He 
seems  to  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  will 
be  able  by  and  by  to  pay  a  larger  interest; 
but  the  fact  is  that  they  cannot  now  let 
it,  to  produce  above  four  per  cent. 

It  seems  necessary  to  state  these  cir- 
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cumstances ;  in  order  that  those  who  are 
desirous  of  benefiting  their  neighbour- 
hood by  a  parish  mill,  may  be  cautioned 
against  unguarded  and  extraordinary  ex* 
pence. — Parish  mills  are  at  present  much 
wanted :  the  erection  of  them  will  be 
very  useful  in  most  parts  of  England ;  and 
with  a  proper  degree  of  attention,  they 
will  pay  a  sufficient  interest  upon  the 
money  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of 
them. 

Dec.  1798. 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  the  late  im- 
provements in  the  house  of  industry,  at 
Dublin.  By  THOMAS  BERNARD,  Esq. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797,  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  Ireland, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Dublin  house  of 
industry.  It  had  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  corporation  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  Dublin ;  consisting  of  the 
principal  officers  of  state,  the  aldermen 
of  the  city,  and  others,  in  all  about  200 
governors ;  a  number,  which  promised 
very  little  regular  attention,  and  afforded 
no  personal  responsibility.  Count  Rum- 
ford  had,  in  May,  1796,  visited  Dublin, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham; 
and  had  concerted  with  him  the  neces- 
sary arrangements,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  establishment,  and  for  the  correc- 
tion of  the  existing  defects.  By  the  new 
act  (which  was  brought  into  the  Irish 
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House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pelham  in 
the  ensuing  session)  the  conduct  of  the 
institution  was  confined  to  seven  acting 
governors,  *  or  directors,  to  be  annually 
elected  by,  and  out  of,  the  members  of 
the  corporation. 

The  average  number  of  the  persons 
then  in  the  house  exceeded  1700.  These 
were  formed  into  classes,  according  to 
their  ages,  conduct,  abilities,  and  other 
peculiar  circumstances ;  and  from  among 
them  was  selected  a  class  of  merit  (lodged 
and  fed  apart  from  the  others)  consisting 
of  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  superior  industry,  by  moral  and  regu- 
lar conduct,  and  by  obedience  to  the  rules 
of  the  house. 

Each  class  was  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate superintend  a  nee  of  one  of  the 
directors  ;  who  engaged  to  pay  daily  at- 
tention to  it,  and  to  make  his  report  re- 
gularly to  the  board  :  so  that  a  register 

*  This  extract  is  principally  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  acting  governors,  lately  published  at  Dublin. 
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was  obtained  of  the  circumstances  and 
conduct  of  all  the  persons  in  the  house ; 
a  line  was  drawn  between  the  idle  va- 
grant and  the  distressed  manufacturer; 
their  wants  were  accurately  known,  and 
immediately  attended  to. — For  the  reli- 
gious duties  of  the  poor,  there  were  two 
chaplains  on  the  establishment,  one  a 
Protestant,  the  other  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Many  persons  had  originally  entered 
the  house  with  an  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing better  and  more  food,  without  any 
labour,  than  what  they  could  have  ob- 
tained by  their  industry  out  of  the  house. 
In  order  to  diminish  the  effect  of  this 
potent  encouragement  to  idleness  (the 
inconvenience  of  which  is  not  confined  to 
the  city  of  Dublin  exclusively)  the  direc- 
tors recurred  to  the  principle,  which  had 
been  acted  upon  at  Hamburgh,  and 
which  has  been  stated  in  a  preceding  Re- 
port. They  reduced  the  ordinary  diet  of 
the  house  below  what  any  industrious  la- 
bourer, out  of  the  house,  could  obtain  by 
his  earnings  at  the  lowest  rate  of  wages : 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  that  the  poor 
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persons  upon  the  establishment  might 
enjoy  the  profits  of  their  work  in  the  man- 
ner most  pleasant  and  most  advantageous 
to  themselves,  the  directors  opened  a 

-_. 

shop  in  the  house ;  where  every  article 
of  reasonable  luxury,  and  innocent  grati- 
fication, is  sold  at  prime  cost,  upon  a  plan 
similar  to  that  of  the  shop  established  at 
Mongewell  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  an 
account  whereof  is  given  in  our  first  Re- 
port. 

The  expence  of  the  diet  of  the  house 
had  been  very  great.  This  had  been  oc- 
casioned, partly  by  the  kind  of  food  with 
which  they  had  been  supplied,  and  partly 
by  the  peculation  of  the  persons  employ- 
ed. In  order  to  correct  the  latter,  the  fol- 
lowing mode  of  distribution  has  been 
adopted :  the  head  porter,  every  morning- 
early,  returns  to  the  secretary  the  number 
to  be  provided  with  food  for  the  day. 
The  secretary  then  calculates  the  quan- 
tity necessary  to  be  issued  from  the^stores; 
and  the  several  officers  acknowledge  the 
receipt  in  pass  books,  which  being  com- 
ic 4 
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pared  once  a  week    with    the  steward's 
store  book,  the  balance  is  ascertained. 

The  directors  also  adopted  a  cheaper 
and  more  nutritive  system  of  diet.  The 
ox  head  stew,  the  receipt  for  which  is 
given  in  the  Report,  No.  10,  and  soups 
prepared  upon  Count  Rumford's  princi- 
ple, have  been  distributed  to  the  poor: 
and  the  practice  which  existed  among 
them,  of  exchanging  their  bread  for  whis^ 
key,  has  been  put  an  end  to  ;  the  bread 
being  now  mixed  with  the  soup,  before 
the  distribution. — The  improvement  in 
the  health  of  the  poor,  in  consequence  of 
the  ne\v  system,  has  been  almost  com- 
mensurate to  the  increased  economy  of 
the  house :  the  expence  of  diet  for  the 
half  year  from  Midsummer,  1797  (when 
the  new  regulations  took  place)  being 
very  little  more  than  half,  and  the  pro- 
portionate mortality  in  the  house  less 
than  three-fifths,  of  what  they  had  been 
in  the  preceding  half  year. 

In   promoting  the  health  and  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  house,   the  directors  have 
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also  had  the  benefit  of  Count  RumforcFs 
assistance.  His  double  boilers,  with  close 
covers,  have  been  put  up  under  his  di- 
rection. He  has  invented,  and  construct- 
ed in  one  of  their  lumber  rooms,  a  perpe- 
tual oven,  *  which  would  be  very  useful 
in  all  our  public  establishments.  It  oc- 
cupies a  circular  space,  about  7  feet  in 
diameter,  in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  and 
contains  six  cells  for  baking  bread,  or 
dressing  food,  all  heated  by  one  small 
fire,  and  ready  in  succession  (or  at  the 
same  time  if  wanted)  for  baking,  or  for 
any  operation  of  cookery. 

What  Count  Rumford  has  done  for 
warming  and  ventilating  their  larger 
rooms,  is  very  deserving  of  imitation. 
There  are  two  fire-places,  one  in  the  office 
of  the  master  of  the  work,  the  other  in 
the  hall  of  merit ;  with  flues  extending 
horizontally,  at  the  height  of  five  feet 
from  the  floor,  to  a  chimney  in  the  cen- 
tre. These  communicate  a  sufficient  and 

*  See  the  Dublin  account,  p.  16;  and  Count  Rum- 
ford's  sixth  Essay,  p.  171. 
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equable  degree  of  heat,  through  the  two 
great  dining  halls.  Two  of  Count  Rum- 
ford's  louvres  *  carry  off  the  vitiated  air ; 

*  These  louvres  ought  to  be  used,  not  only  in 
houses  of  industry,  manufactories,  and  jails,  but  in  all 
crowded  rooms,  where  those,  who  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  confined  in  them,  suffer  extremely  both 
in  health  and  spirits,  by  exhausted  and  corrupted  air. 
They  are  made  on  a  very  simple  construction  ;  and 
they  not  only  act  very  powerfully,  and  are  easily  re- 
gulated, but  their  action  may  be  totally  suspended  at 
pleasure.  They  are  so  constructed,  that  every  wind 
that  blows,  acts  at  the  same  time,  both  by  compression 
and  by  e xhaustion,to  ventilate  the  apartments  w  ith  which 
they  communicate.  Part  of  those  put  up  by  Count 
Rumford  at  Dublin,  were  intended  for  a  long  garret 
over  the  hall.  This  garret,  which  was  fitted  up  as  a 
dormitory  for  some  of  their  most  industrious  children, 
was  so  very  low,  that  those  who  were  destined  to  sleep 
in  it,  would  certainly  have  felt  the  want  of  fresh  air, 
had  not  some  extraordinary  means  been  used  to  procure 
a  supply  of  it.  The  necessary  ventilation  is  obtained  by 
means  of  three  six-sided  vertical  wooden  tubes,  which, 
passing  through  the  roof  of  the  building,  project  three 
or  four  feet  above  it,  and  communicate  with  the  room 
below.  By  two  of  these  tubes,  placed  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  dormitory,  and  terminating  in  two  long  wooden 
boxes,  which  are  bored  full  of  small  holes,  and  rest 
on  the  floor  of  the  room,  fresh  atmospheric  air  from 
without  is  forced  into  the  room,  while  the  foul  air  is 
curried  off  by  means  of  the  third  tube,  placed  over  the 
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and  a  fresh  supply  of  atmospheric  air  is  ob- 
tained by  small  apertures,  which  are  made 
at  the  bottom  of  the  side  walls,  and  co- 
vered with  perforated  boxes. 

Difficulties  have  always  existed  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  supplying  the  ne- 
cessitous poor  with  clothing.  Where  it 
is  given  gratuitously  and  indiscriminately , 
it  is  neither  sufficiently  valued,  nor  pro- 
perly preserved ;  it  is  often  commuted  for 
spirituous  liquors,  and  it  always  has  a 
tendency  to  relax  industry.  By  the  re- 
gulations adopted  at  Dublin,  the  clothing 
of  all  persons  capable  of  labour,  is  to  be 
supplied  solely  from  their  own  exertions. 
At  the  same  time,  instead  of  one  sixth, 
their  former  allowance,  they  have  two 
thirds  of  all  their  earnings;  the  remaining 
third  being  deemed  nearly  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expence  of  machinery  and  su- 
perintendance.  As  an  additional  encou- 

middle  of  the  room,  with  its  lower  opening  even  with 
the  ceiling.  This  tube  is  furnished  with  a  register,  or 
damper.  The  whole  of  this  machinery  is  made  of 
wood ;  and  as  no  part  of  it  is  moveable,  except  the 
register,  it  is  not  expensive,  nor  liable  to  be  put  out 
of  order. 
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ragement,  they  whose  clothing  is  furnish- 
ed by  their  own  industry,  are  permitted 
to  have  one  day  in  the  week  to  go  out 
and  visit  their  friends  ;  the  indulgence 
being,  in  their  case,  not  liable  to  the  ge- 
neral objection,  that,  while  they  were  out 
of  the  house,  they  often  made  away  with 
part  of  their  clothes. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  labour  of  the  directors  of  the  house 
of  industry  at  Dublin,  has  been  extremely 
diminished  by  a  proper  distribution  of 
attention,  of  authority,  and  of  responsibi- 
lity ;  by  the  power  being  placed  in  very 
few  hands,  and  by  each  director  having  the 
whole  merit  of  his  own  personal  exertions. 
But  where  there  is  much  misery  *  and 
depravity  to  correct,  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  paupers  on 

*  It  is  hardly  possible  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
late  improvements  in  the  Dublin  house  of  industry, 
without  adverting  to  the  general  situation  of  the  lower 
class  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Ireland.  Much,  in- 
deed, has  been  recently  done  by  individuals,  in  par- 
ticular districts;  by  Mr.  Pelhani,  in  encouraging  the 
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this    establishment,    it  is  requisite    that 
prudence,  activity,  firmness,  and  perse- 
industry  and  good  habits  of  the  poor  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dublin,  and  in  introducing  a  friendly  communica- 
tion between  them  and  their  more  opulent  neigh- 
bours ;    and  by  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Foster,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
These  are  of  the  highest  order  of  national  improve- 
ment ;  and  afford  a  fair  prospect,  that  what  is  so  well 
begun,  will  be  pursued  with  that  energy  and  persever- 
ance, which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands. 
— The  disadvantages  of  many  of  the  poor  in  Ireland 
originate  in  want  of  education,  in  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  a  consequent  indifference 
about  them.     With  such  persons,  the  spur  that  should 
impel  them  to  action,  and  the  bond  that  should  connect 
them  with  society,  are  wanting.     Having  neither  pro- 
perty, nor  the  means  of  preserving  it — confiding  in 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  in  the  facility  of  obtaining  those  mere  necessa- 
ries of  existence  with  which  they  are  acquainted — 
what  security  can  their  country  possess  for  conduct, 
what  impulse  to  industry  and  exertion  ? — The  neces- 
sary remedies — the  introduction  of  a  proper  system  of 
education,  of  habits  of  cleanliness,  and  of  a  taste  for 
the  comforts   of  life,   as  applied  to  food,  habitation, 
and  clothes ; — the  extending  of  the  power  of  acquir- 
ing property,  and  the  means  of  preserving  it ; — the 
promoting  of  more  connection,  and  more  intercourse 
of  kindness  and  benevolence,  between  the  different 
ranks  of  life  ; — these  are   measures,   which  require 
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vcrance,  should  all  be  employed,  as  they 
have  been  in  this  instance,  much  to  the 
honour  of  the  directors. 

It  must  give  great  satisfaction  to  every 
one,  who  is  aware  that  religion,  morality, 
industry,  and  prudence,  have,  like  the 
arts,  a  common  bond  of  union,  and  pro- 
duce their  full  effects  in  those  instances 
only  where  they  act  in  concert,  to  observe 
that  in  this  establishment,  where  there 
are  so  many  Roman  Catholics,  objects  of 
its  protection,  there  is  a  priest  of  their 
own  persuasion,  provided  for  their  reli- 
gious improvement. — No  reform  of  the 
poor  can  be  completely  brought  about, 
without  the  aid  of  RELIGION. — This  must 
be  the  foundation  of  every  thing  effectual, 
to  be  done  for  them : — the  superstructure 
should  be  aid,  encouragement,  and  dis- 
tinction. 

In  respect  also  of  that  superstructure, 

superior  talents  and  industry  to  arrange  and  conduct : 
— measures,  essential,  not  merely  to  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  but,  at  the  present  crisis,  to  the  security  of 
Great  Britain. 
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the  arrangement  in  the  Dublin  house  of 
industry  is  wise  and  judicious.  The  aid 
and  encouragements* given  to  industry, in 
this  instance,  have  exceeded  those  of  any 
similar  establishment.  But  the  peculiar 
feature  of  the  institution,  is  the  distinction 
of  classes,  particularly  that  of  the  separate 
and  favoured  CLASS  OF  MERIT; — which 
must,  gradually,  become  an  object  of 
ambition  to  every  person  in  the  house,  to 
the  amendment  even  of  the  most  idle  and 
the  most  profligate. 

*  Our  system  has  been  rather  to  prevent  crimes  by 
punishments,  than  to  encourage  virtue  and  industry 
by  rewards.  If  the  latter  were  brought  more  into 
action,  the  former  would  be  less  necessary.  Punish- 
ment and  terror  may  deter  from  crimes,  but  reward 
and  incitement  should  be  added,  as  stimulants  to  virtue. 
The  certainty,  or  the  dread,  of  being  hanged  for  it, 
may  prevent  a  man  from  committing  a  robbery  or  a 
murder  ;  but  neither  the  gallows,  nor  any  of  the  mi- 
nor class  of  punishments,  will  ever  promote  industry, 
prudence,  cleanliness,  morality,  or  religion.  "  Man 
"  deters  by  fear  of  punishment ;  but  the  Deity  like- 
"  wise  invites  by  the  hope  of  rewards." — I  copy  these 
last  words  from  a  letter  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Penn, 
of  Stoke  Park ;  who  has  discussed  this  subject  very 
fully,  in  his  "  Timely  Appeal,"  p.  26 — 46. 
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The  regulation  which  fixes  (as  at  Ham-* 
burgh)  their  standard  of  the  common  diet, 
below  what  may  be  obtained  by  the  earn- 
ino-s  of  the  industrious  labourer  out  of  the 

o 

house,  is  deserving  of  observation,  and  of 
imitation  in  England.  Much  injury  is 
done  to  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  the 
English  cottager,  not  merely  by  the  wan- 
ton and  ostentatious  profuseness  of  the 
rich  and  vain,  but  also  by  the  gross  and 
offensive  waste,  that  is  apparent  in  most 
of  our  workhouses  and  public  charities. 

It  is  no  small  merit  in  the  directors  (I 
wish  I  could  offer  our  public  establish- 
ments in  England  the  same  tribute  of 
commendation)  that  they  have  readily 
adopted  the  improvements  suggested  by 
Count  Rumford  ;  and,  by  attention  and 
proper  management,  have  given  them 
their  due  success.  They  have  taken  the 
full  benefit  of  his  assistance  in  respect  of 
the  diet  of  the  house — of  the  boilers  and 
oven  which  he  has  constructed  for  them 
— and  of  the  economical  mode  which  he 
has  suggested  of  warming  and  purifying 
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the  air  of  their  larger  rooms.  The  intro- 
duction of  his  improvements  into  all  our 
public  establishments,  particularly  those 
improvements  which  contribute  to  tem- 
per and  sweeten  the  air  in  crowded 
buildings,  would  be  an  important  and  na- 
tional benefit.  Indeed,  I  am. unreason- 
able enough  to  wish,  that  the  other  classes 
of  society  in  England,  instead  of  being 
kept  from  the  habitations  of  the  poor  by 
their  want  of  cleanliness,  and  by  the 
dread  of  offensive  or  contagious  air, 
would  exert  themselves  effectually  in  as- 
sisting and  enabling  them  to  correct  the 
evil. 

1st  Jan.  1799- 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  provision  for 
chimney  sweepers  boys,  at  Kingston  upon 
Thames.  By  the  BISHOP  of  DURHAM. 

IN  August,  1798,  a  Sunday  School, 
established  at  Kingston,  was  extended  to 
the  relief  and  instruction  of  the  chimney 
sweepers'  boys  in  that  place.  They  are 
indeed  few  in  number,  but  they  had  been 
left  (as  in  most  parts  of  England  those 
unfortunate  boys  are)  without  the  means 
of  cleanliness  or  of  education,  and  with- 
out either  example  or  instruction  to  in- 
duce religious  or  moral  habits  at  that  age, 
which,  wherever  justice  is  done  to  the 
human  character,  ought  to  be  the  season 
of  preparation  for  life. 

They  had  been  not  only  destitute  of 
instruction,  but,  in  some  degree,  of  cloth- 
ing ;  and,  when  unemployed,  were  left  to 
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wander,  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  ex- 
cluded from  the  advantages  of  rational 
and  Christian  beings. — In  order  that  they 
might  be  in  proper  condition  to  appear 
in  the  school,  a  lady  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, distinguished  as  much  by  her  be- 
nevolence as  her  rank,  clothed  each  of 
these  poor  objects  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

£.  s.  d. 
A  jacket  and  pair  of  trowsers  of 

coarse  blue  cloth         *  0  10     6 

Two  shirts  0     ?     0 

A  pair  of  shoes  040 

A  hat         -         ...         .         023 


139 

Besides  this  she  sent  to  each  chimney 

sweeper's  house, 

£.  s.   d. 

A  Straw  paillasse  120 

A  pair  of  blankets  -      0  17     0 

A  washing  tub  066 

256 

and  a  weekly  allowance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  soap. 

L  2 
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The  boys  are  already  improving  in  their 
reading,  and  some  of  them  are  now  be- 
ginning to  read  in  the  New  Testament. 
They  are  acquiring  habits  of  cleanliness 
and  attention,  and  their  manners  and 
morals  are  already  very  greatly  improved. 

This  school,  or  rather  the  part  that 
respects  chimney  sweepers'  boys,  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  eight  per- 
sons, together  with  a  master  and  mistress 
appointed  by  them,  in  Brick-lane,  King- 
ston. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  above  is  stated  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  country  towns; 
where  a  similar  provision  for  these  unfor- 
tunate objects  might  be  very  usefully  and 
effectually  made,  with  very  little  expence 
or  trouble.  The  remedy  is  so  simple,  and 
so  easily  applied,  that  I  flatter  myself 
that  the  example  need  only  be  given,  and 
that  it  will  gradually  be  adopted  in  most 
country  towns  in  England. 
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To  afford  that  degree  of  attention  and 
relief,  in  London,  which  these  boys  are 
entitled  to  in  policy,  as  well  as  in  justice, 
the  provisions  to  be  made  for  them  will 
be  rather  more  complicated,  and  will  re- 
quire some  consideration.  But  there  is 
no  great  difficulty  in  what  is  to  be  done. 
Protection  and  education  during  the  pe- 
riod of  apprenticeship,  and  the  means  of 
livelihood  when  that  period  expires  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  are  all  the  essential 
parts  of  the  plan.  If  these  were  attained, 
even  in  a  qualified  degree,  the  general 
condition  of  a  chimney  sweeper's  boy 
would  not  be  a  situation  of  more  suffering 
and  disadvantage,  than  that  of  persons  in 
many  other  situations  in  life ;  and  (with- 
out any  offensive  comparison,  I  hope,  I 
may  add)  not  subject  to  more  hardship 
or  danger,  than  the  initiation  into  that 
dignified  and  honourable  profession,  from 
which  the  British  nation  does  now  derive 
so  much  security,  and  such  distinguished 
glory  ;  and  in  which  the  first  families  in 
this  country  are  desirous  of  inscribing 
their  children. 

L3 
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It  would  produce  a  material  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  chimney 
sweeper's  boy,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
trade,  if  the  practice  of  crying  the  streets* 
was  entirely  discontinued,  and  if  families 
could  be  induced,  as  in  other  trades,  to 
employ  those  masters,  whose  characters  are 
known  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is 
nearly  as  much  reason  for  sending  round 
the  bricklayer's  lad,  with  his  hod  of  mor- 
tar and  a  few  bricks,  screaming  his  master 
into  that  employment,  which  neither  his 
situation  or  character  would  otherwise 
have  given  hirn  any  pretension  to,  as  the 


*  If  the  practice  of  crying  the  streets  was  disconti- 
nued, and  the  boys  were  properly  inspected  and  pro- 
tected, masters  would  then  take  no  more  apprentices 
than  they  had  employment  for  ;  the  boys  would  not 
live  upon  the  charity  of  spectators  in  the  streets,  the 
practice  of  letting  them  out  would  no  longer  prevail, 
and  the  masters  would  become  respectable  and  comn 
fortable,  ancl  take  a  regular  and  stationary  place  in, 
society.  The  difficulty  >vith  regard  to  their  getting 
apprentices  would  also  be  removed.  Half  of  the 
climbing  boys  are  now  purchased  from  needy  and 
illiterate  parents.— This  note  is  added  upon  the  sug^ 
gestion  of  Mr.  Porter. 
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loading,  with  his  bag  and  implements  of 
trade,  a  little  child  already  suffering  by 
dirt,  hunger,  cold,  and  the  want  of  do- 
mestic comfort ;  and  sending  him  to  dis- 
turb the  streets  by  his  cries,  till  some  un- 
known person  calls  him  in,  and  employs 
him  in  his  trade.  How  much  better 
would  it  be  (not  to  notice  the  danger  to 
personal  and  domestic  security  from  such 
inmates)  that  respectable  men,  like  Mr. 
Porter,  should  be  settled  in  every  neigh* 
bourhood  ;  their  characters-  and  conduct 
known  ;  and  that  any  orders  for  employ- 
ment should  be  sent  the  day  before,  so 
that  the  master  might  arrange  his  boys' 
time  for  the  ensuing  day,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  regularity,  as 
in  other  trades ;  instead  of  their  being 
exhausted  and  destroyed,  in  the  very  act 
of  applying  for  employment.  If,  indeed, 
it  were  in  the  power  of  every  master  to 
shew  such  boys  as  Mr.  Porter's,  we  shouhf 
have  a  succession  of  hardy  and  intrepid 
lads  formed  for  the  navy,  and  for  those 
situations,  in  which  early  habits  of  acti- 
vity and  enterprise  are  absolutely  acces- 
sary. 

L4 
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It  has  been  a  principal  object  of  Mr* 
Porter's*  life,  that  boys  apprenticed  to 
his  trade  should  in  future  be  protected 
and  secured  from  those  diseases,  hard- 
ships, and  dangers,  from  which  he,  by 
extraordinary  energy  of  mind  and  body, 
and  by  the  mercy  of  God,  has  been  emi- 
nently preserved.  With  this  view  he  has 
prepared,  in  concert  with  some  others  of 
his  trade,  a  plan  for  its  regulation ;  a 
brief  detail  of  which  will  employ  the  re- 
mainder of  this  paper. 

Mr.  Porter  commences  his  statement 
by  a  general  approbation  of  the  act  for 
the  relief  of  climbing  boys,  as  far  as  the 
provisions  extend ;  but  observes,  that 
those  provisions  are  not  complied  with 
by  a  majority  of  the  masters  in  the  trade, 


*  The  following  is  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  a  near 
relation  of  the  lady  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Paper,  to  General  Con  way,  in  November,  1784.  "  I 
"  have  been  these  two  years  wishing  to  promote  my 
<{  excellent  Mr.  Porter's  plan  for  alleviating  the  woes 
"  of  chimney  sweepers;  but  never  could  make  an 
"  impression  on  three  people."  The  Earl  of  Orford's 
Letters,  Vol.  V  .uage  234. 
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either  as  to  the  clothing,  lodging,  or  food 
of  their  apprentices  : — That  suffering  and 
hardship  are  not  necessarily  incident  to 
the  trade,  but  arise  merely  from  the  want 
of   proper    internal    regulations,    which 
would  soon  remedy  the  evil.     Their  dis- 
tress, however,  when  they  quit  their  mas- 
ters, at  the  expiration  of  their  apprentice- 
ship, on  attaining  the  age  of  16  years,  re- 
quires some  contributory  assistance  from 
the  public  ;  they  being  then  without  mo- 
ney,  without  friends,   and   without  the 
means  or  capacity  of  occupation.      To 
provide  a  general  system  of  relief,  it  is 
proposed,  that  the  masters  in  the  metro- 
polis shall  (with  the  contribution  of  an 
annual  guinea  from  honorary  members) 
form  themselves  into  a  friendly  society 
for  the  protection  of  climbing  boys  during 
their  apprenticeships ;    and  for  raising  a 
fund  to  place  out  in  occupations,  at  the 
age   of,  sixteen,  the  boys  of  any  of  the 
members :  the  business  of  the  society  to 
be  conducted  by  a  committee,  which  shall 
be  elected  by  and  out  of  the  honorary 
and  other  members ;  and  from  which  a 
sub-committee  of  masters  shall  be  ap- 
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pointed  to  inspect  the  bedding,  clothing 
and  accommodation,  of  the  apprentices 
of  all  masters  belonging  to  the  society, 
and  to  report  whether  they  are  conforma- 
ble to  their  indentures  of  apprenticeship, 
and  to  the  regulations  of  the  act ;  and  to 
hear  any  complaints  of  the  boys,  to  in- 
quire as  to  apprenticeships,  and  to  apply 
to  the  magistrates  in  those  cases  where 
the  act  of  Parliament  remains  unexe- 
cuted. 

Such  is  a  short  outline  of  a  plan,  which 
will  soon  be  given  more  at  length  ;  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  which,  by  contri- 
buting as  honorary  members,  the  huma- 
nity, policy,  and  justice  of  the  public, 
will  soon  be  applied  to. 

!6thMay,  1799. 
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No.  LI. 

Extract  from  an  account  of  the  rewards 
given  by  the  Sussex  agricultural  society 
to  the  industrious  and  deserving  poor.  By 
THOMAS  BERNARD,  Esq, 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Sussex  agricultural  society,  held 
at  Lewes  on  the  15th  of  October,  1798,* 
a  variety  of  liberal  and  useful  premiums 
in  agriculture  were  offered  to  the  farmers 
in  that  neighbourhood,  To  give  the  de- 
tail of  these,  and  to  explain  at  length  their 
beneficial  effect  upon  agricultural  im- 
provement, might  appear  to  be  an  inva- 
sion of  the  province  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, The  rewards  given  by  the  same 

*  At  this  meeting  there  were  present  the  Earl  of 
Egremont,  Lord  Viscount  Gage,  Lord  Sheffield,  the 
Right  Honourable  Mr.  Pelham,  Sir  Godfrey  Web- 
ster, and  most  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
county. 
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society,  for  encouraging  the  industry,  vir- 
tue, and  good  habits  of  the  poor,  are  so 
judiciously  arranged,  and  so  well  directed, 
that  I  venture  to  submit  them  to  the  rea- 
der; trusting  that  they  will  merit  atten- 
tion and  imitation  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  They  are  as  follows  : 

That  fifteen  guineas  be  given  to  five 
labourers,  *  who  shall  have  brought  up 

*  The  reader  will  find  both  advantage  and  plea- 
sure, in  perusing  an  account  of  the  distribution  of 
the  rewards  of  the  Sussex  society,  for  the  preceding 
year.  He  will  find  it  in  this  and  in  the  succeeding 
notes. — Those  given  for  labourers  bringing  up  the 
greatest  number  of  children  with  the  least  propor- 
tionate parish  relief,  were  as  follows  : — Five  guineas 
to  William  Funnel  of  Barcombe  ;  eleven  children  to 
the  age  of  fourteen,  ten  of  whom  are  now  living,  and 
never  having  received  any  relief  from  the  parish. — 
Four  guineas  to  Charles  Banks  of  Little  Horsted ; 
eleven  children  above  two  years,  and  one  eighteen 
months  old,  rind  never  having  received  any  relief 
from  the  parish. — Three  guineas  to  Richard  Bartho- 
lomew of  Kingston,  near  Lewes ;  eleven  children  ; 
having  received  c£5.  relief  from  the  parish  in  twenty- 
six  years. — Two  guineas  to  William  Oxley  of  Heath- 
field  ;  eleven  children ;  having  received  c£23.  5s.  .re- 
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to  the  age  of  two  years,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  children,  in  habits  of  industry,  with 
the  least  proportionate  relief  from  the 
parish,  viz. 

To  the  most  deserving,  five  guineas. 

52d  -  four  ditto. 

3d  -  three  ditto. 

4th         -  two  ditto. 

5th  one  ditto. 

lief  from  the  parish  in  ten  years. — And  one  guinea 
to  William  Barns  of  Laugh  ton  ;  eight  children  -hav- 
ing received  two  pair  of  children's  shoes  relief  from 
the  parish. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  in  in- 
quiring into  the  priority  of  claims  of  labourers,  having 
brought  up  large  families  without  parochial  relief,  it 
should  be  ascertained  whether  the  party  has  not  had 
the  benefit  of  legacies,  bequests,  or  property,  derived 
from  any  other  source,  than  the  savings  of  their  own 
industry.  Some  such  cases  were  unintentionally  ad- 
mitted to  an  undue  preference  the  first  year  of  the 
distribution  of  the  Sussex  premiums ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  friends  and  neighbours  should 
be  disposed  to  conceal  a  circumstance,  which  might 
prevent  the  party  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  pre- 
mium, and  the  neighbourhood  the  credit  of  it. — Pro- 
perty acquired  by  industry  and  economy  should  rather 
be  considered  as  a  recommendation,  than  as  an  ex- 
clusion, to  premiums  of  this  description. 
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The  certificates  to  be  signed  by  two  or  more  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish  or  parishes  where 
the  claimant  has  resided,  during  the  bringing  up  of  his 
family ;  and  if  any  claimants  are  possessed  of  property  * 
such  property,  with  the  manner  in  which  they  obtained 
it,  shall  be  stated  in  the  certificate. 

That  ten  guineas  be  given  to  four  wives, 
or  widows  of  labourers,  who  shall  have 
done  the  greatest  number  of  days'  work 
in  husbandry,  -f  between  the  2d  day  of 
October,  1798,  and  the  2d  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1799-  Such  number  of  days,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  work  in  which  the 
women  shall  have  been  employed,  to  be 
stated  in  certificates  from  their  employers ; 
viz. 

*  It  is  suggested,  that  the  certificate  should  be  re- 
quired in  this  instance  to  go  rather  further :  and  to 
specify  whether  the  claimant  has  not  been  assisted  by 
any  legacies,  btquests,  or  other  property  derived  from 
any  other  source  than  the  savings  of  their  own  industry. 

•j-  The  following  was  the  distribution  of  this  pre- 
mium, to  labourers'  wives  or  widows,  for  the  preceding 
year: — Four  guineas  to  Mary  Blunt,  widow,  of  Lam- 
berhurst,  185  days. — Three  Guineas  to  Mary  Carver, 
wife,  of  Tillington,  124  days. — Two  guineas  to  Mary 
Taylor,  wife,  of  Chailey,  1 12  days. — And  one  guinea 
to  Mary  May,  wife,  (aged  75  years)  of  Hatfield,  86 
days. 
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To  the  most  industrious,  four  guineas. 

2d  three  ditto. 

3d  two  ditto. 

4th  one  ditto. 

That  five  guineas  be  given  to  two 
household  men  servants  *  employed  in 
husbandry,  under  the  age  of  25  years, 
who  shall  have  received  wages  during  the 
greatest  number  of  years,  not  less  than 
five,  in  the  same  service,  and  shall  pro- 
duce satisfactory  certificates  from  their 
masters  of  their  continued  good  beha- 
viour ;  viz. 

To  the  first         -  three  guineas. 

To  the  second  two  ditto. 

That  five  guineas  be  given  to  two 
household  men  servants -f-  employed  in 
husbandry,  above  the  age  of  25  years, 
who  shall  have  lived  the  greatest  num- 

*  For  this  premium  there  was  no  claimant  last  year. 

•f*  This  premium  was  given  in  the  preceding  year, 
to  the  two  following  persons  : — Three  guineas  to 
James  Warley,  servant  to  Mr.  T.  Richman  of  Bar- 
combe,  33  years. — And  two  guineas  to  James  Tick- 
ner,  servant  to  Mr.  John  King,  of  Wisborough  Green, 
31  years. 
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her  of  years  (not  less  than  seven)  in  the 
same  service,  and  shall  produce  satisfac- 
tory certificates  from  their  masters,  of 
their  continued  good  behaviour ;  viz. 

To  the  first  three  guineas. 

To  the  second  two  ditto. 

That  ten  guineas  be  given  to  three  la- 
bourers, who  shall,  with  the  assistance  of 
their  wives,  and  children  under  ten  years 
of  age,  in  working  by  task,  during  the 
next  harvest,  earn  the  most  money,  in 
proportion  to  the  prices  at  which  they 
shall  have  taken  their  work.  *  Certificates 
to  be  signed  by  their  employers  ;  viz. 

*  This  premium  was  distributed,  the  preceding  year, 
in  the  following  manner: — Five  guineas  to  Joshua 
Gommery,  labourer  to  Mr.  William  Bridger,  of  Til- 
lington,  having  earned,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
wife  and  four  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  for 
Reaping  22  acres,  1  rood,  and  35  perches 

of  wheat,  at  7s.  6d.  per  acre  8     8     5|- 

Mowing  and  cocking  3  acres  and  1  rood 

of  barley,  at  (2s.  per  acre  066 

Cocking  two  acres  and  2  roods  of  barley, 

at  Is.  per  acre  -  026 

Mowing  and  cocking  4  acres  of  oats,  at 

2s.  per  acre  -  080 

2V.  B.  These  are  statute  acres.  £9     5     5£ 
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To  the  first         -         -        five  guineas. 
To  the  second         -  three  ditto. 

To  the  third  two  ditto. 

That  five  guineas  be  given  to  two  wo- 
men servants,  in  every  kind  of  service, 
under  the  age  of  9^  years,  who  shall  have 
received  wages  during  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  same  service,  and  shall 
produce  satisfactory  certificates  from  their 
masters  or  their  mistresses,  of  their  conti- 
nued good  behaviour ;  *  viz, 

To  the  first          -  three  guineas. 

To  the  second         -         two  ditto. 


Three  guineas  to  William  Tompsett,  labourer  to 
Mr.  John  Martin,  of  West  Firl)  having  earned,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  wife,  for 

Reaping  14  acres,  2  roods  of  wheat,  at 

10s.  6d.  per  acre        -  £.1   12     3 

Two  guineas  to  Thomas  Feast,  (labourer  to  Mr. 
Henry  Petley,  of  West  Firl)  having  earned,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  wife,  •»  c£.ll  0  3^ 

*  Distributed  the  preceding  year,  as  follows  : 
Three  guineas  to  Elizabeth  Whitland, servant  to  Mr. 
John  Wood,  of  Kingston — 10J  years.     Two  guineas 
to  Elizabeth  Woolgar,  servant  to  Mrs.  Mary  Young, 
of  Steyning — 10  years. 

VOL,  II,  M 
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That  ten  guineas  be  given  to  four  la- 
bourers  in  husbandry,  having  been  mar- 
ried, who  shall  have  lived  the  greatest 
number  of  years  (not  less  than  seven)  in 
the  same  service,  and  who  shall  bring  sa- 
tisfactory certificates  from  their  employ^ 
crs  of  their  continued  good  behaviour;* 
viz. 

To  the  first  -  four  guineas, 

To  the  second  three  ditto, 

To  the  third          «•  two    ditto. 

To  the  fourth  «          one    ditto. 

No  person  who  has  received  any  premium  from  the 
society,  for  bringing  up  a  family  with  the  least  pro- 
portionate relief  from  the  parish,  or  for  long  continy,- 
ance  in  one  service,  will  be  entitled  to  any  premium  on 
the  same  ground. 

It  is  requested  that  each  claimant  will  observe,  that 
pvery  particular  required  by  the  society  in  the  forego- 
ing resolution,  must  be  expressed^"  in  the  certificate. 

*  Distributed,  the  preceding  year,  as  follows : 
Four  guineas  to  Thomas  Avis,  labourer  to  Mr, 
Mockett,  of  Firle — 57  years.     Three  guineas  to  Wil- 
liam Gorringe,  labourer  to  Mr.  T.  Rickman,  of  Bar- 
combe — 55  years.     Two  guineas  to  William  Barnes, 
labourer  to  Mr,  R.  Sharp,  of  Laugh  ton — 43  years. 
One  guinea  to  James  Chasmore,  labourer  to  Mr.  J. 
pripps,  of  Westmeson — 40  years. 
t  It  is  very  essential,  that  what  is  here  required 
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The  premiums  are  not  arranged  so 
much  by  past  merit,  as  with  a  view  to 
future  benefit.  In  the  case  of  servants, 

with  regard  to  the  certificate,  should  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to ;  and  it  may  be  sometimes  necessary,  merely 
on  account  of  defects  in  the  certificate,  to  reject  the 
more  deserving  candidate.  The  certificates  will 
otherwise  grow  into  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  little 
or  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  truth  or  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  them.  Some,  which  have  been  sent  in  to 
the  Sussex  society,  have  been  drawn  up  with  so  little 
care  or  accuracy,  as  not  even  to  distinguish  the  class 
of  premiums,  for  which  they  were  intended.  With 
regard  to  the  premiums  for  household  men  servants 
employed  in  husbandry  under  the  age  of  2,5  years,  it 
may  appear  extraordinary,  when  they  apply  to  so  nu- 
merous a  class  of  men,  that  there  should  have  been 
no  claimant  in  the  preceding  year  ;  but  experience 
has  shewn,  that  upon  the  commencement  of  these  so- 
cieties, there  is  some  difficulty  in  inducing  candidates 
to  come  forward,  even  from  among  those  who  on  ac- 
count of  merit  are  best  intitled.  This  may  arise  in 
part  from  indolence ;  but  it  is  occasioned  much  more 
by  diffidence.  The  common  reasoning  among  the 
lower  orders  is,  that  there  will  be  so  many  candidates 
with  better  pretensions,  that  it  would  be  useless  for 
them  to  take  the  trouble  of  preferring  their  own 
claims.  But  when  a  neighbour  with  less  real  merit 
has  obtained  the  premium,  or  when  the  premium  has 
M  2 
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it  has  been  conceived  that  the  rewards 
given  to  those  under  the  age  of  25,  would 
have  a  more  beneficial  tendency  than 
those  to  elder  servants ;  as  a  person  who 
has  conducted  himself  steadily  and  regu- 
larly until  five-and-twenty,  has  generally 
acquired,  and  felt  the  benefit  of,  regular 
and  steady  habits  in  life.  The  society 
wished  also  to  put  an  end  to  the  custom 
of  servants  changing  their  places  every 
year;  a  custom  very  prevalent  in  all 
country  services,  and  contributing  much 
to  irregular  habits  of  life. 

been  withheld  for  want  of  claimants,  a  numerous  list 
of  applications  may  be  expected  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Still,  however,  the  channels  of  information  are  so 
little  open  to  the  lower  classes,  that  the  objects  of 
these  institutions  can  never  be  fully  obtained,  unless 
the  gentlemen,  clergy,  principal  farmers,  and  trades- 
men, that  is  to  say  the  most  intelligent  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood,  will  take  the  trouble  of  making  known 
the  premiums,  and  explaining  the  conditions  of  them, 
to  those  persons  who  are  qualified  to  apply  as  claim- 
ants ;  and  will  assist  them  in  forwarding  their  claims, 
and  particularly  in  making  out  a  proper  statement  of 
the  case,  and  a  certificate  of  the  truth  of  it,  in  a.  clear 
and  satisfactory  manner.  Zlst  June,  1799? 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that 
to  promote  virtue  and  good  habits  among 
our  fellow-subjects,  rewards  and  incite- 
ments must  be  made  use  of; — that,  though 
punishment  and  terror  may  deter  from 
criminal  and  atrocious  actions ;  yet,  to 
produce  in  the  cottager  a  superior  line  of 
conduct, — to  give  existence  to  any  degree 
of  exertion  and  prudence  beyond  the 
common  line  of  mediocrity,--  and  to  im- 
press in  the  mind,  and  fix  indelibly  in  the 
heart,  regular  and  principled  habits  of 
life, — reward,  commendation,  and  encou- 
ragement are  necessary.  Indeed,  if  we 
would  preserve  those  blessings  which  Pro- 
vidence has  bestowed  on  this  favoured 
island,  it  is  necessary  that  the  higher 
classes  of  society  should  be  immediately 
awakened  to  the  duty  of  assisting,  by  every 
exertion  in  their  power,  the  prevalence 
of  industry,  prudence,  morality,  and  reli- 
gion, among  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow- 
subjects.  To  this  desired  effect,  disinter- 
ested kindness,  and  well  directed  encou- 
M  3 
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ragement,  are  indispensable  requisites. 
Without  them,  words  and  actions  are  but 
empty  professions  ;  and  the  poor  and  un- 
educated cottager  will  never  profitably  re- 
ceive that  instruction,  which  is  not  en- 
forced by  the  example  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  country,  and 
it  has  been  the  calamity,  and  it  may  prove 
the  destruction  of  Ireland,  that  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society  have  not  a  suffi- 
cient bond  ar.d  connection  of  inter- 
course; that  they  want  that  frequent 
communication  of  kindness  and  benefit, 
and  that  reciprocal  good  will  and  esteem, 
which  (except  only  in  the  case  of  the 
worst  of  beings,  must  always  result  from 
rational  creatures  possessing  the  means  of 
knowing,  and  appreciating,  each  other's 
good  qualities  and  utility.  When  that 
does  not  take  place,  the  unfortunate  con- 
sequence is,  that  neither  of  the  parties 
does  justice  to  the  other.  The  rich  do 
not  sufficiently  estimate  the  virtues  of  the 
poor  ;  nor  are  the  latter  aware  of  the  real 
and  affectionate  interest,  which  many  of 
the  higher  classes  in  England  feel  for  their 
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concerns.  But  that  is  not  all : — The  rich 
become  less  useful,  because  they  under- 
value their  own  influence  and  power  of 
doing  good  :  and  the  poor  are  often  de- 
graded in  their  own  opinion,  and  debased 
in  character,  by  the  persuasion,  that  they 
neither  possess,  or  are  entitled  to,  the 
esteem  and  commendation  of  the  other 
ranks  in  life. 

The  scarcity  of  wheat  corn  in  the  two 
preceding  winters,  contributed  to  remove, 
for  a  time,  those  unjust  and  injurious  pre- 
judices. But  that  effect  cannot  be  per- 
manent, without  attention  and  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  rich :  and  in  no  way 
can  they  employ  that  attention  and  ex- 
ertion better,  than  by  bestowing  publicly, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  country,  praise  and 
reward  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  poor  ; 
and  by  raising  a  spirit  of  virtuous  and 
honourable  emulation  among  them. 

To  these  suggestions  on  the  encourage- 
ment to  be  given  to  the  virtues  of  the 
poor,  and  on  the  intercourse  of  kindness 
which  should  take  place  between  them 
M  4- 
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and  the  rich,  I  shall  add,  upon  charity  in 
general,  a  few  observations,  which  apply 
more  peculiarly  to  the  present  subject. — 
In  the  conduct  of  every  charitable  fund, 
it  is  very  essential,  that  we  should  have 
in  view  the  rule  adopted  at  Hamburgh*, 
— "  that  if  the  manner,  in  which  relief  is 
"  given,  is  not  a  spur  to  industry,  it  be- 
"  comes,  in  effect,  a  premium  to  sloth 
"  and  profligacy/' — All  the  evils  that  did 
attend  the  indiscriminate  charity  of  our 
religious  foundations  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  the  idle  and  the  profligate  had 
always  a  monastic  gate  to  which  they 
might  apply  for  that  food,  that  they  ought 
to  have  procured  by  their  own  industry, — 
a  period,  when  the  nerves  and  sinews  of 
the  country  were  relaxed  and  debilitated 
by  the  warmth  of  misapplied  charity, — - 
all  those  evils  must  at  this,  and  at  every 
hour,  attend  the  unwise  and  capricious 
administration  of  relief  to  the  necessitous  : 
and  it  is  not  merely  that  those  who  are 
relieved  are  thereby  rendered  indolent 
and  helpless,  but  the  spirit  of  the  other 

*  See  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  society. 
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poor  is  blighted  by  the  sight  of  successful 
imposture,  and  their  energy  and  vigour 
enervated  by  the  tender  of  gratuitous  and 
unmerited  relief. 

Some  pious  persons,  in  the  distribution 
of  charity,  regard  the  motive  rather  than 
the  end ;  not  being  sufficiently  aware 
that,  in  removing  the  incitement  to  in- 
dustry, they  are  frequently  doing  much 
more  injury,  than  benefit,  to  the  objects 
of  their  bounty. — But  I  forbear  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  evils  that  attend  the 
encouragement  of  mendicity.  There  is 
no  beggar  who  is  not  really  entitled  to 
compassion; — from  the  well-dressedfl$/<:er 
who  appeals  to  your  benevolence  with 
confidence  and  familiarity,  to  the  wretch- 
ed object  which  trusts  for  its  support  to 
the  display  of  filth  and  misery,  too  dis- 
gusting and  too  offensive  for  the  human 
eye  to  endure.  And  if  this  source  of 
public  benevolence,  however  misdirected, 
were  at  any  period  to  be  hastily  checked, 
before  there  shall  be  opened  in  the  me- 
tropolis, for  their  support  and  amend- 
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mcnt,  that  public  asylum,  which  both  po- 
licy and  charity  require,  and  which  I  at 
present  can  only  anticipate  in  expecta- 
tion, numbers  of  these  unhappy  creatures 
must  perish  in  the  streets,  or  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner. 

Without  enquiring  what  appropriations 
of  benevolence  are  in  their  effects  destruc- 
tive of  prudence  and  industry  among  the 
poor,  I  shall  proceed  to  enumerate  those 
charities,  the  good  effects  whereof  are  un- 
qualified and  unquestionable. — These  are, 
such  as  prepare  and  fit  children  for  an 
useful  situation  in  life; — such  as  assist 
and  promote  industry,  prudence,  and  do- 
mestic economy  in  the  cottages  of  the 
poor ; — or  which,  in  cases  of  public  or 
private  misfortune,  prevent  their  domestic 
plan  of  economy  from  being  destroyed ; — • 
and  lastly,  such  as  openly  and  publicly 
offer  reward  and  encouragement  to  the 
virtues  and  good  conduct  of  the  poor. 

In  the  first  rank  may  be  placed  those 
institutions,  which  contribute  to  educate 
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and*  improve  the  rising  generation,  and 
to  fit  them  for  their  station  in  life,  and 
for  useful  employment ; — that  instruct 
them  in  the  great  and  important  duties 
of  Christianity,  and  form  their  minds  at 
an  early  period  to  strict  and  principled  ha- 
bits  of  integrity  and  prudence.  While 
these  charities  have  their  full  effect,  we 
need  never  despair  of  our  country  ;  but 
may  look  with  confidence  to  a  renewal 
of  strength  and  virtue,  in  the  succession 
of  honest  and  industrious  youth. 

In  the  second  place  are  to  be  ranked 
those  charities, -f-  which  promote  the  in- 

*  See  Reports  of  the  society,  No.  4,  20,  29,  33,  35, 
36,  and  37. 

f  Among  these  is  to  be  included  every  thing  which 
contributes  to  supply  the  poor  with  wholesome  food 
at  a  fair  and  moderate  price  ; — every  thing  which  in- 
creases their  means  of  thriving,  and  affords  the  means 
of  inducing  them  to  practise  economy  and  manage- 
ment in  their  own  houses  ; — every  thing  which  pre- 
serves the  health  of  the  poor,  and  prevents  contagious 
and  other  diseases  amongst  them  ;  whether  in  imme- 
diately stopping  the  progress  of  infection  by  medical 
care,  or  in  preventing  its  progress  and  continuance, 
by  white-washing  and  purifying  the  patient's  habita- 
tion, by  the  supply  of  physic  and  medical  aid  in  sick^- 
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dustry,  health,  and  well  being,  of  the  poor 
in  their  own  cottages; — such  as  teach 
and  afford  them  the  means,  and  regular 
supply,  of  useful  and  salutary  occupa- 
tion ;—  such  as  improve  and  increase  their 
means  of  life  and  their  inducements  to 
exertion,  and  assist  them  in  habits  of 
prudence  and  good  management,  so  as  to 
give  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  their  industry,  and  encourage  and  pro- 
tect them  in  the  care  of  their  families, 
and  in  the  education  of  their  children,— 
To  detail  these  objects,  would  be  to  reca- 
pitulate a  considerable  part  of  the  eight 
preceding  Reports. 

There  is  a  third  species  of  charity, 
which  requires  some  attention  and  dis- 
cretion in  the  exercise,  but  which  in  its 
effects  is  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
poor; — the  affording  of  occasional  assist- 

ncss,  or  of  clothing  and  fuel  in  the  extreme  severity 
of  the  season,  or  in  mitigating  the  severity  of  an  epi- 
demical complaint  as  by  inoculation  ; — in  short, 
whatever  promotes  among  them  personal  health  or 
domestic  happiness  or  comfort.  See  the  Reports  of 
the  society,  No.  1,  2,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  15,  16,  17, 
18.  SI,  23,  24,  27,  30,  34,  38,  39,  42,  and  48. 
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ance*  for  those   contingencies,  against 
which  very  few  poor  persons  have  it  in 
their  power  to  provide.     A  severe  winter, 
an  occasional  scarcity  of  corn,  or  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  demand  for  labour,  or  for  a 
particular  article   of  manufacture,  may 
sometimes  operate  as  a  general  calamity, 
and  sweep  away  all  the  savings  that  have 
been  hoarded  up  by  economy  and  self- 
denial,  during  a  period  of  several  years. 
A  broken  limb,  the  visitation  of  sickness, 
or  some  unforeseen  domestic  misfortune, 
may  produce  the  same  effect  on  a  single 
family,  and  reduce  it  from  a  state  of  re- 
.spectable  independence  to  want  and  des- 
pair.    In  these  cases,  a  small  supply  of 
relief,  speedily,  and   kindly,   and   judi- 
ciously applied,  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  the  father  and  his  family,  and  of 
restoring  to  them  the  power  of  subsisting 
pn  their  own  industry. 

The  fourth  and  last  species  of  useful 
charity,   is  that  of  encouraging  by  re- 

*  See  No.  7,  30,  and  39,  of  the  Reports  of  the  so- 
ciety. 
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wards,*  publicly  offered,  and  impartially 
bestowed,  the  virtue,  industry,  cleanli- 
ness, and  good  habits  of  the  poor.  Such 
are  the  objects  of  several  associations, 
that  have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding 
Reports ;  and  this,  in  an  exemplary  and 
honourable  degree,  is  the  object  of  the 

SUSSEX    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY.       To 

obtain  the  same  benefit  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  gentlemen  have  littlemore 
to  do,  than  to  copy  the  preceding  reso- 
lutions. Similar  societies,  with  very  lit- 
tle variation,  might  be  made  very  useful, 
not  only  in  country  districts,  but  in  cities 
and  in  manufacturing  towns.  They  might 
be  the  means  of  creating  more  recipro- 
city of  good  will  and  friendship  between 
the  different  classes  of  society ;  of  making 
the  virtues  and  the  distresses  of  the  poor 
more  known  and  respected ;  of  impress- 
ing on  their  own  minds  a  greater  desire 
for  character  and  reputation  in  life,  and 
of  teaching  them  the  true  value  of  those 
gradations  of  rank  and  condition,  which 
our  Creator  has  thought  fit  to  establish.— 

*  See  Society's  Reports,  No  27  and  43. 
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In  a  word,  the  proffer  of  rewards,  in  every 
part  of  England,  for  the  industry  and 
good  conduct  of  the  poor,  upon  a  plan 
similar  to  that  of  the  Sussex  agricultural 
society,  would  have  the  effect  of  promot- 
ing union,  and  community  of  interest, 
between  all  ranks  in  the  kingdom,  and  of 
increasing  the  industry,  virtue,  and  good 
habits  of  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow- 
subjects, 

5th  April,  1799. 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  charity  for 
the  relief  of  lying-in  women  and  sick  per- 
sons, at  Tottenham  High-Cross.  By 
Mrs.  WAKEFIELD. 

IN  August,  1791 5  eight  ladies  of  the 
parish  of  Tottenham  High-Cross,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  united  in  a  plan  for 
the  relief  of  their  poor  neighbours  during 
the  time  of  lying-in.  They  began  their 
undertaking  by  subscribing  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  each,  for  the  purchase  of 
linen,  and  afterwards  appointed  one  of 
their  number  treasurer  and  manager; 
and  in  order  to  supply  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  five  shillings  towards 
the  payment  of  a  midwife,  and  six  shil- 
lings for  a  nurse  for  each  patient,  they 
agreed  to  contribute  sixpence  a-piece 
weekly.  The  plan  being  approved,  met 
with  encouragement,  and  the  number  of 
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subscribers  annually  increased.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons annually  benefited  by  the  charity  is 
a  clear  demonstration  of  its  success  and 
progress.  There  were  relieved  in 

1791  14  persons. 

1792  -     -    35 

1793  52 

1794  64 

1795  78 

1796  79 

1797  94 

The  society  finding  that  the  sick  stood 
as  much  in  need  of  assistance  as  lying-in 
women,  and  desirous  of  rendering  the  in- 
stitution as  useful  as  possible,  determined 
to  extend  the  benefit  to  either,  without 
distinction  ;  and  the  funds  having  been 
since  considerably  increased,  it  has  been 
resolved  to  provide  a  large  number  of 
bags  of  linen  ;  and  the  manager  is  au- 
thorized to  lend  them,  as  long  as  the  case 
requires,  to  all  sick  persons  who  are  in 
want,  throughout  the  parish,  where  the 
disease  is  not  of  an  infectious  kind. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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The  following  are  the  regulations  and 
rules  of  the  charity. 

That  a  set  of  linen  be  lent  to  every  ly- 
ing-in woman,  or  sick  person,  that  re- 
ceives a  ticket  from  any  subscriber,  for 
one  month ;  such  set  containing  one  pair 
of  sheets,  twelve  napkins,  one  bed-gown, 
and  one  shirt. — -That  eleven  shillings  be 
paid  to  such  lying-in  woman,  towards  de^ 
fraying  the  expences  of  a  midwife  and  a 
nurse. — That  the  same  sum  be  laid  out 
for  each  sick  person,  according  to  their 
wants,  either  in  procuring  necessary  food, 
coals,  or  medicines  ;  or,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  governess,  to  be  paid  them  in  a 
weekly  allowance, — And  that  one  of  the 
subscribers  be  appointed  by  the  rest,  to 
preside  over,  and  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  charity,  liable  to  the  controul  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  subscribers, 

Every  subscriber  to  pay*  three  sink 

*  This  sum  suffices  far  an  established  charity,  but 
it  is  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  new 
institution,  on  account  of  the  Advanced  price  of  li 
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lings  and  sixpence  upon  admission  into 
the  society,  towards  the  purchase  of  li- 
nen ;  and  afterwards  to  continue  to  pay 
sixpence  per  week,  to  be  collected  annu- 
ally.— Every  subscriber  to  receive  a  ticket 
inscribed  with  the  name,  every  six  months, 
from  the  governess,  which  such  subscriber 
may  dispose  of  to  any  object  residing  in  the 
parish,  whether  lying-in  or  sick,  who  shall 
appear  deserving  of  the  bounty. — Every 
patient  that  receives  a  ticket,  shall  pre- 
sent it  to  the  governess,  that  the  name 
may  be  set  down  for  admission. — If  the 
patient  be  a  lying-in  woman,  the  ticket 
to  be  returned  to  her ;  that  when  taken 
ill,  she  may  send  it  to  the  governess  for  a 
bag  of  linen. — No  linen  to  be  delivered 
without  a  ticket,  or  previous  to  the  wo- 
man's indisposition. — None,  but  married 
women,  can  receive  a  lying-in  ticket. — 
No  woman  to  keep  the  linen  longer  than 
a  month,  without  leave  fron:  the  gover- 
ness:  who  shall  have  a  discretionary 
power  of  prolonging  the  time,  in  case  of 
unusual  circumstances. — Every  woman 
to  return  the  linen  clean,  and  right  in 
number. — Any  woman  neglecting  to  ob- 
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serve  these  rules,  to  be  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving any  future  benefit  from  the  cha- 
rity.— The  governess  is  empowered  to  lend 
bags  of  linen  to  persons  of  good  charac- 
ter, who  have  been  disappointed  of  ob- 
taining tickets,  if  there  be  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  patients.  This  is 
a  means  of  considerably  extending  the  be- 
nefits of  the  institution.^— None  shall  re- 
ceive presentations  to  this  charity  but 
such  as  reside  in  the  parish,  without  re- 
gard to  their  being  a  parishioner. — There 
shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers on  the  first  of  May ;  at  which 
time  the  subscriptions  are  to  be  collected. 
Those  who  are  prevented  from  attending 
personally,  are  requested  to  send  their 
subscriptions,  in  order  to  save  trouble. — 
It  is  earnestly  requested,  that  the  sub- 
scribers will  be  careful  that  the  objects  of 
their  bounty  do  not  suffer  under  any  in- 
fectious disease. — Sick  persons  whose  di- 
sease is  infectious,  such  as  smallpox,  fe- 
vers, &c.  can  only  receive  the  appointed 
pum,  without  being  assisted  with  linen, 

The  utility  of  this  plan  has  already  re- 
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commended  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  se- 
veral other  places.  Charities  similar  in 
design,  though  varying  in  some  particu- 
lars, have  been  established,  among  other 
places  at  Cambridge,  Ipswich,  Colches- 
ter, Needham,  Halstead,  Stoke  Ne wing- 
ton,  Edmonton,  Cheshunt,  Ware,  Hert- 
ford, Woodford,  Wanstead,  and  Wal- 
thamstow. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  most  obvious  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  administering  charity,  are  that 
the  relief  is  bestowed  at  a  time  when  it 
is  particularly  wanted,  and  when  the  oc- 
casion of  that  necessity  disables  the  suf- 
ferer from  earning  the  means  of  procur- 
ing a  supply : — that  assistance  is  given  to 
a  great  number  of  persons  at  a  very  small 
expence :  for,  exclusive  of  those  who  re- 
ceive tickets,  which  entitle  them  to  the 
whole  benefit  of  the  institution,  the  com- 
fort of  change  of  linen  in  the  time  of 
sickness  is  enjoyed  by  numbers,  whose 
N  3 
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utmost  frugality  doth  not  enable  them  to 
keep  a  sufficient  stock  for  that  purpose : 
and  that  it  affords  relief,  but  by  no 
means  precludes  the  necessity  of  indus- 
try and  provident  care  against  a  day  of 
trouble. 

Nor  let  it  be  esteemed  the  least  of  its 
excellencies,  that  it  induces  women  of 
superior  rank  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  temporary,  as  well  as  the  habitual, 
distresses  of  their  poor  neighbours  ;  that 
it  invites  them  to  visit  those,  to  whom 
they  have  given  their  tickets ;  and  per* 
sonally  to  inspect  the  abodes  of  poverty. 
If  the  judgment  of  the  poor  may  be 
thought  worthy  of  consideration,  there 
are  but  few  plans,  upon  so  small  a  scale 
of  expence,  which  afford  them  such  an 
acceptable  relief. 

A  conviction  from  seven  years  experi- 
ence of  its  utility,  that  the  adoption  of 
similar  institutions  throughout  the  king- 
dom, would  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
the  labourer  and  the  mechanic,  has  been 
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the  motive  of  this  communication,  from 
a  hope,  that  through  the  channel  of  the 
Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  the  advantages  of 
so  useful  a  plan  may  be  known  and  ex- 
tended. 

1st  Feb.  1799- 
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No.  LIU. 

Extract  from  an  account  of  a  provision  for 
cottagers  keeping  cows  at  Humberston, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  By  THOMAS 
THOMPSON,  Esq. 

IN  the  parish  of   Humberston,  near 
Grimsby  there  are  13  cottagers,  every  one 
of  whom  has  one  cow,  with  the  means  of 
keeping  her,  and  some  of  them  have  more. 
The  whole  of  the  parish  is  the  property 
of  Lord  Carrington.     The  land  on  which 
the  cottages  stand,  with  the  little  pad- 
docks and  gardens  adjoining,  contains  in 
the  whole  about  sixteen  acres.     Besides 
this,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  village,  there  are  about  60  acres 
of  land  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
cottagers.     This  land  is  divided  into  two 
plats ;    one  of  which  is  pasture  for  the 
cows  in  summer,  and  the  other  is  kept  as 
meadow  land,  to  provide  hay  for  them  in 
winter.     Each  cottager  knows  his  own 
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piece  of  meadow  land,  and  he  lays  upon 
it  all  the  manure  which  he  can  obtain,  in 
order  that  he  may  have  the  more  hay. 
When  one  of  the  two  plats  of  ground  has 
been  mown  for  two  or  three  years,  it  is 
then  converted  into  the  summer  pasture, 
and  the  other  is  used  as  meadow  land ; 
by  which  means  no  part  of  the  land,  oc- 
cupied by  the  cottagers,  is  injured  by 
constant  mowing. 

The  cottagers  are  independent  of  the 
greater  farmers;  holding  their  cottages 
and  lands  directly  of  Lord' Carrington,  and 
not  as  undertenants.  This  gives  them  a 
degree  of  respectability,  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  possess.  The  rent, 
which  they  pay  for  their  land,  is  below 
the  farmer's  rent ;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
in  the  greatest  part  of  this  kingdom,  the 
cottager  would  rejoice  at  being  permitted 
to  pay  the  utmost  value  given  by  the 
farmers,  for  as  much  land  as  would  keep 
a  cow,  if  he  could  obtain  it  at  that  price. 

Lord  Carrington  is  the  patron  of  the 
living  of  Humberston ;  and,  upon  the  last 
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vacancy,  he  gave  it  to  a  respectable  and 
conscientious  clergyman,  who  has  exerted 
himself  very  strenuously  in  the  religious 
and  moral  improvement  of  his  parishion- 
ers. He  has  laboured  with  great  and 
good  effect.  The  cottagers  are  sober  and 
industrious :  and  it  is  not  known  that  any 
man  in  the  parish  lives  in  a  course  of  ha- 
bitual immorality.  The  clergyman,  with 
Lord  Carrington's  assistance,  has  also 
succeeded  in  establishing,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  youth  at  Humberston,  a  parish 
school ;  which  has  been  of  very  essential 
service  to  the  parish. 

There  is  no  public  house  *  at  Hum- 
berston ;  nor  do  the  parishioners  desire 

i 

*  The  little  alehouses,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
are  great  nuisances ;  as  they  are  the  haunts  of  idle 
and  dissolute  persons,  and  tend  greatly  to  corrupt  the 
morals  and  increase  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  Many 
of  the  little  alehouse  keepers  raise  contributions  among 
their  neighbours;  and  under  the  pretence  of  giving  a 
roasted  sheep,  or  of  some  other  entertainment,  or  per- 
haps of  a  cock-fight,  collect  numbers  of  the  common 
people  together,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  poor.  These  meetings  are  frequently 
held  in  harvest  time,  and  are  the  cause  of  gaming,  of 
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one :  and  on  this  account,  there  are  no 
cock-fightings  or  gaming  within  the  pa- 
rish :  nor  any  drunken  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  parish  rates.  The 
poor-rates  in  the  parish  of  Humberston, 
which  include  the  charges  for  the  fami- 
lies of  the  militia,  never  amount  to  more 
than  hine-pence  or  ten-pence  in  the 
pound  on  the  rental,  and  generally  are 
under  six-pence. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  reduction  of  the  poor-rates,  the  in- 
crease of  the  comforts,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  religious  and  moral  habits  of 
the  poor,  in  the  parish  of  Humberston, 
may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  circum- 
stances above  stated.  The  publication 
of  the  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  on 
the  expediency  and  benefit  of  letting 
small  quantities  of  land  to  cottagers,  to 

drunkenness,  and  of  those  vices  which  are  most  inju- 
rious to  industry  and  morality  among  the  general 
class  of  our  fellow  subjects. 
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enable  them  to  keep  cows,  will,  I  trust, 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  country. 
Exclusive  of  the  benevolence  and  charity 
of  thus  adding  to  the  comforts  of  the 
poor,  advantages  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance must  be  derived  from  such  a  sys- 
tem, by  the  land  owners  and  farmers 
themselves.  It  is  essential  to  every  far- 
mer, that  there  should  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  labourers  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, to  enable  him  to  occupy  his  land 
to  the  greatest  advantage  :  otherwise  he 
cannot  afford  to  pay  a  fair  and  full  rent 
for  his  land,  and  manage  his  farm  in  a 
manner  beneficial  to  himself  and  to  his 
landlord.  Those  labourers,  who  have  no 
local  advantage  of  situation,  no  tye  of 
property,  nor  any  appropriate  benefit  to 
attach  them  to  a  peculiar  spot,  are  in- 
clined to  wander  up  and  down  a  country, 
without  any  fixed  connexion  ;  and  are 
always  ready  to  change  their  employer 
for  a  trifling  advance  in  their  wages; 
whereas  those  cottagers,  who  have  the 
advantages  of  property,  who  possess  a 
cow,  and  rent  a  little  ground,  are  the 
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persons  on  whose  assistance  *  the  farmer 
may  depend  in  the  time  of  necessity,  and 
on  whose  honesty  and  ability  he  may 
implicitly  rely. 

I  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  affirm- 
ing, that  where  cottagers  occupy  arable 
land,  it  is  very  rarely  of  advantage  to 
them,  and  generally  a  prejudice  to  the 
estate.  The  expence  of  keeping  a  team, 
swallows  up  all  the  profit  of  a  small 
quantity  of  arable  land  ;  and  if  the  cot- 
tager depends  on  hiring  horses  and  farm- 
ing utensils,  in  order  to  work  his  land,  the 
expence  of  them,  and  the  occasional  loss 
from  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  them 
when  they  are  most  wanted,  will  be 
more  than  the  profits  of  his  land  will 
bear. 

*  It  is  the  observation  of  a  very  accurate  and  judi- 
cious land  owner  (the  Earl  of  Winchilsea)  that  "  cot- 
"  tagers,  who  have  cows  are,  in  general,  hard  work- 
"  ing,  industrious  men  ;  that  they  are  more  content- 
t(  ed,  and  more  attached  to  their  situation,  and  are 
"  always  considered  as  most  to  be  depended  upon, 
"  and  trustee!."  See  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea's  letter 
on  the  advantages  of  cottagers  renting  land,  Thircj 
Report  of  the  society.  B, 
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The  cottager,  who  rents  arable  land, 
seldom  hi  hour  for  other  people;  but 
waste  a  great  dea\  of  his  time  to  little 
benefit  to  himself.  Much  of  his  labour 
will  be  unproductive,  because  misap- 
plied. From  want  of  knowledge  as  a 
farmer,  or  from  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
he  will  cross-crop  his  ground ;  or,  in 
other  words,  repeat  his  crops,  till  it  be- 
comes exhausted  and  foul,  and  incapable 
of  any  produce  at  all ;  and  then  he  will 
complain  that  the  land  is  bad  and  dear, 
and  will  find  himself  in  a  situation  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  labourer  who  has  not 
the  advantage  of  any  land  at  all. 

The  late  Abel  Smith,  Esquire,  from 
motives  of  kindness  to  several  cottagers  on 
one  of  his  estates  in  Nottinghamshire,  let 
to  each  of  them  a  small  piece  of  arable 
land.  I  have  rode  over  that  estate  with 
Lord  Carrington  several  times  since  it 
descended  to  him;  and  I  have  invariably 
observed,  that  the  tenants  upon  it,  who 
occupy  only  eight  or  ten  acres  of  arable 
land,  are  poor,  and  their  land  in  bad 
condition.  They  would  thrive  more,  and 
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enjoy  greater  comfort,  with  the  means  of 
keeping  two  or  three  cows  each,  than 
with  three  times  their  present  quantity  of 
arable  land ;  but  it  would  be  a  greater 
mortification  to  them  to  be  deprived  of 
it,  than  their  landlord  is  disposed  to  inflict. 
If  you  give  a  cottager  a  garden,  and  grass 
land  *  on  which  to  keep  two  cows,  and 
lie  has  ability  and  prudence  to  manage 
them,  he  will  have  comfort,  and  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  affluence:  but  if  you 
add  a  few  acres  of  arable  land,  and  make 
a  little  farmer  of  him,  he  will  always  be 
in  poverty  and  distress, 

*  Upon  this  subject,  and  on  that  of  corn-mills,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  transcribing  into  a  note,  three 
of  this  year's  premiums  of  the  Society  of  Arts : — 
No.  135.  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  LA- 
BOURING POOR.  To  the  person  who,  in  the  year 
1799*  shall  build  the  greatest  number  of  cottages  to 
accommodate  the  labouring  poor,  and  apportion  two 
acres  of  land  to  each  cottage ;  the  gold  medal. — No. 
J36.  To  the  person  who,  in  the  year  1799,  shall  ap- 
portion not  less  than  two  acres  of  land  to  each  cot- 
tage already  built  upon  the  estate  ;  the  gold  medal. — 
No.  215.  PARISH  OR  FAMILY  MILL.  For  the  best 
mill  for  grinding  corn  for  private  families  or  parish 
poor  ;  the  gold  medal,  or  forty  guineas.  B.  1th  June, 
179$. 
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It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention 
here,  that  on  Lord  Carrington's  estate  at 
Wintringham  in  Lincolnshire,  there  is  a 
friendly  society,  one  great  object  of  which 
is  the  assisting  of  the  cottager,  in  case  of 
the  loss  of  his  cow.  Every  member  pays 
a  penny  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing a  fund  for  the  assistance  of  any  cot- 
tager of  the  society,  who  may  lose  his 
cow,  and  be  unable  to  bu}7  another,  or  for 
any  similar  relief.  Lord  Carrington  is  a 
member  of  this  club.  The  subscription 
of  the  landlord  gives  credit  and  support 
to  the  institution ;  and  if,  from  particular 
circumstances,  more  money  is  wanted  at 
times  than  the  funds  of  the  society  will 
produce,  the  landlord  is  looked  up  to,  and 
not  in  vain,  for  extraordinary  assistance. 

1st  March,  1799. 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  society,  lately 
established  at  Cork  in  Ireland,  for  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  poor.  By  the 
Right  flow.  THOMAS  PELHAM. 

ON  the  22d  of  March,  1799?  a  meeting 
of  some  of  the  most  respectable  charac- 
ters in  Cork  was  held,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  society,  in  that  city,  for  better- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poor.  It  was 
preceded  by  an  address  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  of 
Cork,  dated  20th  of  February,  referring 
to  what  has  been  done  by  the  English 
society,  to  the  effects  produced  at  Ham- 
burgh, and  to  the  unwearied  and  success- 
ful labours  of  Count  Rumford  at  Munich; 
and  observing  (what  may  be  very  general 
in  its  application)  that  the  charities  at 
Cork,  by  the  mode  of  relief  they  have 
held  out,  have  rather  tended  to  encourage 
idleness  and  beggary,  and  have  increased 

VOL,  ii.  o 
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instead  of  diminishing,  the  number  of 
distressed  objects  in  that  place.  Feel- 
ing the  difficulties  of  the  attempt,  yet 
confiding  in  the  axiom,  that  though  all 
may  not  be  effected,  yet  no  well  directed 
effort  of  benevolence  can  be  entirely  lost,  the 
author,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Dix  Hincks, 
proposed  the  formation  "  of  a  society,  in 
"  imitation  of  that  in  London,  but  adapt- 
"  ed  to  their  own  peculiar  situation ;  hop- 
"  ing  that  by  procuring,  and,  when  ap- 
"  proved  of,  recommending,  such  plans  as 
"  have  been  found  successful  in  England, 
"  they  may  contribute  to  their  adoption 
"  in  that  city,  and  neighbourhood/' 

At  the  meeting,  held  on  the  22d  of  March, 
it  was  resolved,  that  the  society  be  im- 
mediately formed  ;  and  that  the  general 
object  of  it  should  be  to  collect  informa- 
tion respecting  the  circumstances  and  si- 
tuation of  the  poor  in  that  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  most  effectual  means 
of  meliorating  their  condition ;  and  to 
communicate  this  information  to  the  pub- 
lic;  in  order  that  any  comforts  and  ad- 
vantages which  the  poor  enjoy  in  other 
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parts  of  the  British  empire,  might  be  ex- 
tended to  that  part  in  as  great  a  degree 
as  peculiar  circumstances  will  admit.  And 
as  it  had  been  found  impossible,  notwith- 
standing the  large  sums  bestowed,  to  re- 
lieve all  the  distress  that  might  occur  in 
that  large  city,  it  appeared  desirable  that 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  all 
plans  of  economy,  so  as  to  extend  the  be- 
nefits of  charitable  institutions  to  as  great 
a  number  as  possible. 

It  was  further  resolved,  that  "  the  so- 
"  ciety  do  ever  keep  in  view  the  princi- 
"  pie,  that  the  best  relief  the  poor  can 
"  receive,  is  that  which  comes  from  them- 
"  selves ;  and  that  the  most  effectual  me- 
"  thod  of  improving  their  condition,  is  by 
"  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  pru- 
"  dence. — That  the  business  of  the  society 
"  be  transacted  by  a  committee  chosen 
"  annually. — That  this  committee  be  im 
"  powered  to  correspond  with  any  other 
"  society,  having  a  similar  object ;  to 
"  purchase  any  books,  which  are  calcu- 
"  lated  to  give  them  information  on  the 
"  subject ;  and  to  print  any  plan,  which 
o  2 
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"  they  think  deserving  of  the  public  at- 
"  tention. — That  the  committee  be  also 
"  impowcred  to  offer  such  rewards  for 
"  good  conduct,  as  the  state  of  the  funds 
"  will  admit,  so  as  to  awaken  the  atten- 
"  tion  of  the  poor,  to  what  will  promote 
"  their  best  interests. — That  the  commit- 
"  tee  consist  of  a  president,  five  vice  pre- 
"  sidents,  and  twenty-six  members,  in- 
"  eluding  the  treasurer  and  secretary,  to 
"  be  chosen  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
"  subscribers.  That  no  plan  be  printed, 
"  or  any  expence  incurred,  without  the 
"  approbation  of  at  least  five  members  of 
"  the  committee  assembled  in  a  regular 
"manner. — That  the  committee  meet  once 
"  each  month  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
"  ness. — That  a  sub-committee,  chosen 
"  out  of  the  general  committee,  and  con- 
"  sisting  of  seven  members  of  the  general 
"  committee,  do  meet  once  a  week,  (that 
"  week  excepted  in  which  the  general 
*  committee  assembles)  for  the  purpose 
"  of  examining  reports,  and  preparing 
"  plans  for  the  inspection  of  the  general 
"  committee. — That  every  subscriber  be 
"  entitled  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
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4C  general  or  subcommittee,  and  to  give 
"  his  opinion,  but  not  to  have  a  vote  on 
"  the  decision  of  any  question. — And, 
"  That  every  member  subscribe  half  a 
"  guinea,  annually,  to  defray  the  expences 
"  of  the  society/' 
• 

The  number  of  members  already  ex- 
ceeds 120,  and  includes  the  most  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Cork.  The 
Lord  Bishop  of  Cork  is  the  president. 
The  vice  presidents  are,  Dr.  Moylan  (the 
titular  bishop  of  Cork),  the  Honourable 
Dean  St.  Lawrence,  Sir  Samuel  Rowland, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Chatterton,  and  Mr.  An- 
derson. 

One  of  their  first  objects  is  to  encou- 
rage the  establishment  of  friendly  socie- 
ties, upon  a  general  plan,  which  may  re- 
quire very  few,  if  any,  meetings  of  the 
subscribers.  For  this  purpose  the  increase 
of  honorary  members,  and  the  holding 
out  every  possible  advantage  to  the  other 
members,  have  appeared  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

03 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Establishments  of  this  nature  merit,  in 
the  present  situation  of  Ireland,  every  de- 
gree of  attention  and  consideration  from 
the  friends  of  humanity  and  of  civil  ordeiv 
The  success  and  progress  of  endeavours 
to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  that  king- 
dom, appear  to  be  essential,  not  only  to 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  that  part  of 
the  empire,  but,  at  the  present  crisis,  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
Great  Britain :  and  it  is  most  honourable 
to  the  city  of  Cork,  that,  in  a  measure  of 
this  sort,  they  have  led  the  way,  and  set 
the  example. 

It  is  essential  to  the  permanent  peace 
and  welfare  of  Ireland  (I  am  repeating 
what  has  been  said  before  *  in  another 
place)  to  introduce  among  the  poor  in 
that  kingdom,  a  proper  and  useful  sys- 
tem of  education,  habits  of  cleanliness, — 

*  See  Eighth  Report,  page  143. 
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a  taste  for  the  comforts  of  life,  as  applied 
to  food,  habitation,  and  clothes; — and  to 
promote  the  reciprocity  of  kindness  and 
mutual  good  will  among  the  different 
classes  of  life  ;  so  as  to  give  the  mass  of 
the  people  more  interest  in  the  establish- 
ed order  of  society,  and  more  incitement 
to  industry  and  exertion,  and  to  connect 
them  by  a  closer  and  more  secure  bond 
with  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  Ireland. 

This  can  only  be  effected  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  other  ranks  of  society  in 
that  kingdom :  and  such  a  co-operation 
would  be  very  greatly  promoted  by  the 
formation  of  institutions,  like  that  which 
reflects  so  much  honour  on  the  patriotism 
and  public  spirit  of  the  city  of  Cork ; — 
a  society,  which  does  not  endeavour  to 
engage  the  affections  of  the  poor  by  en- 
couraging their  prejudices,  or  by  feeding 
their  vices  ;  but  by  real  and  well-directed 
exertions  in  promoting  the  welfare  and 
industry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  in- 
creasing the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

o  4< 
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It  must  give  infinite  satisfaction,  to  see 
a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bi- 
shop  uniting  in  a  friendly  and  benevolent 
co-operation,  for  the  religious  and  moral 
improvement,  and  for  the  temporal  wel- 
fare and  comfort  of  their  united  flocks. 
If  this  example  is  followed  throughout 
Ireland,  it  may  produce  the  best  effects, 
not  only  in  meliorating  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  poor,  but  in  removing 
religious  prejudices,  and  in  promoting 
Christian  charity,  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  that  country. — I  shall 
conclude  this  paper  by  expressing  my 
earnest  wish,  that  other  cities  and  districts 
in  Ireland  may  be  awake  to  their  true 
interests  and  most  important  duties,  and 
that  there  may  be  speedily  formed,  in 
every  part  of  that  kingdom,  establish* 
merits  similar  to  that  of  the  SOCIETY  FOR 

BETTERING  THE  CONDITION  AND  J  N- 
CREASING  THE  COMFORTS  OF  THE  POOR 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  CORK, 

•1st  June,  1799, 
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No.  LV. 

Extract  from  an  account  of  the  institution, 
for  applying  science  to  the  common  pur- 
poses of life ,  so  far  as  it  may  be  expected 
to  affect  the  poor.     By  THOMAS  BER- 
NARD, Esq. 

IN  January,  1799?  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  society  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  to  confer  with 
Count  Rumford  on  the  formation  of  an 
institution,  which,  besides  having  a  ge- 
neral view  to  the  benefit  of  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures, and  to  the  advancement  of 
taste  and  science,*  in  this  country,  should 
specifically  direct  itself  to  the  improve- 
ment Of  the  MEANS  OF  INDUSTRY  AND 

*  A  library  is  forming,  of  books  presented  by  some 
of  the  subscribers ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  procure  a 
regular  supply  of  the  periodical  publications  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  those  of  a  scientific  kind.  These 
and  the  library  are  intended  for  a  common  room  for 
the  use  of  the  subscribers. 
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OF  DOMESTIC  COMFORT  AMONG  THE 
POOR.  Though  the  society  has  had  rea- 
son to  flatter  itself  that  considerable  be- 
nefit had  been  diffused  among  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  the  people  by  its  publications, 
yet  difficulties  have  impeded  the  progress 
of  any  considerable  melioration  in  the 
diet  and  domestic  habits  of  the  poor; 
and  there  appears  very  little  prospect  of 
those  difficulties  being  removed,  until  a 
centre  of  action  can  be  fixed,  to  which 
persons  may  apply  for  examples, — for 
models, — and  for  engravings,  accompa- 
nied by  printed  instructions  ;  without  be- 
ing any  longer  compelled  implicitly  to 
rely  on  the  talents,  the  docility,  and  the 
conscientious  moderation,  of  the  differ- 
ent tradesmen,  who  may  be  employed  to 
make  and  sell  them. 

It  appeared  very  evident  that  an  esta- 
blishment of  this  nature,  if  on  a  scale 
calculated  to  be  extensively  useful,  must 
embrace  too  great  a  variety  of  objects, 
and  be  far  too  interesting  and  too  im- 
portant, to  be  annexed  to  the  society  for 
the  poor,  or  to  any  other  existing  society. 
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The  committee  therefore  was  of  opinion 
that,  after  they  had  obtained  from  Count 
Rumford  the  original  sketch  or  outline  of 
the  plan,  and  had  engaged  him  to  take 
an  active  and  leading  part  in  the  con- 
duct and  execution  of  it  (their  own  mem- 
bers giving  their  individual  support  to  the 
measure),  nothing  further  remained  to  be 
done  on  the  part  of  the  society. 

A  convenient  house*  was  proposed  to 
be  engaged  for  the  purpose  of  lectures 
and  experiments,  and  for  a  public  exhi- 
bition of  all  such  new  and  useful  inven- 
tions and  improvements,  as  are  applica- 
ble to  the  common  purposes  of  life  ;  and 
especially  those  which  tend  to  increase 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  man- 
kind, and  to  promote  domestic  economy 
and  useful  industry.  In  the  priority  of 
introduction,  it  was  proposed  that  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  degree  of  public 
utility  ;  and  particularly  as  they  might 
benefit  the  general  mass  of  the  people. 


roomy 
street 


The  managers  have  since  purchased  a  large  and 
y  house,  the  late  Mr.  Mellish's,  in  Albemarle 
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Of  the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  there 
are  a  few,  which  appear  to  apply  peculi- 
arly to  the  poor ;  such  as  those  on  heat, 
on  the  principles  of  the  warmth  of  cloth- 
ing, and  on  the  effect  of  the  different 
temperatures  of  the  air  on  the  human 
body  ;  but  in  fact  there  is  not  one  of  the 
subjects,  in  which  the  poor,  as  well  as  the 
rich,  will  not  be  interested  ;  either  on  ac- 
count of  their  effect  in  reducing  the  price, 
or  in  increasing  the  amount,  of  the  con- 
veniences of  life. 

The  models  and  inventions,  in  which 
the  poor  are  most  immediately  concerned, 
will  be  those  which  may  promote  econo- 
my in  food  and  fuel,  and  tend  to  correct 
and  purify  the  air  in  cottages,  and  also 
in  workhouses,  hospitals,  manufactories, 
and  in  all  public  buildings ;  and  which 
may  furnish  means  and  instruments  of 
industry,  on  a  cheap  and  simple  construc- 
tion ;  so  as  to  afford  the  cottager  and  his 
family  thriving  and  healthful  occupation 
at  home  during  bad  weather,  or  at  times 
when  proper  employment  is  not  to  be 
obtained  abroad.  The  supply  of  such 
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means  and  instruments  of  industry  has 
been  long,  and  anxiously,  desired  by  the 
friends  of  the  poor.  Many  heavy  and 
solitary  hours  might  then  be  occupied 
with  pleasing  employment ;  and  the  cot- 
tager would  thereby  be  enabled  to  edu- 
cate his  children  in  those  regular  and  even 
habits  of  industry  and  attention,  which, 
when  securely  and  permanently  acquired, 
will  afford  them  support  and  satisfaction 
through  life. 

The  dissemination  of  these  improve- 
ments and  inventions  is  extremely  wanted 
by  the  poor.  Nothing  can  be  more  com- 
fortless than  their  present  system  of  diet 
in  many  parts  of  England :  nothing  more 
wasteful  than  their  application  of  fuel  for 
warming  and  tempering  the  air  in  their 
cottages ;  that  being  an  article,  the  too 
general  want  of  which  is  the  source  of 
those  petty  pilfering  habits  among  the 
poor,  which  often  lead  to  atrocious  crimes. 
The  assisting  and  encouraging  the  do- 
mestic economy  and  management  of  the 
cottager,  and  the  promotion  of  his  com- 
fort, so  as  to  give  him  more  benefit  and 
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enjoyment  from  the  means  of  life  which 
his  situation  in  society  affords  him,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  general  system  of 
those  public  buildings  with  which  tlie 
poor  are  concerned,  will  be  among  the 
most  useful  and  important  objects  of  the 
models  to  be  exhibited  at  the  institution. 
These  will  consist  of  improved  fire-places 
and  kitchens,  and  of  flues  and  louvres  for 
supplying  rooms  either  with  tepid  or  fresh 
air ;  so  as  to  produce  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  the  quantity  of  food  and  fuel  con- 
sumed, either  in  cottages,  or  in  public 
establishments;  and  materially  to  increase 
the  health  and  well-being  of  those  of  our 
fellow-subjects,  whose  employment  or  si- 
tuation obliges  or  induces  them,  to  con- 
tinue the  greater  part  of  their  time  in 
close  and  crowded  rooms. 

In  order  generally  to  diffuse  these  im- 
provements with  as  much  ad  vantage,  and 
at  as  small  an  expence,  as  may  be,  it  is 
proposed,  that  there  shall  be  small  models 
of  these  inventions,  at  a  very  cheap  price ; 
with  engravings,  and  explanatory  descrip- 
tions of  the  mode  of  completing  them. 
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These  will  be  sold  at  the  institution ;  and 
they  will  be  very  useful  to  those  whose 
distance,  or  situation,  may  make  it  im- 
practicable, or  inconvenient,  to  employ 
the  persons  recommended  by  the  institu- 
tion. To  other  persons  the  adoption  of 
these  improvements  will  be  made  ex- 
tremely easy,  as  they  may  be,  at  all  times, 
examined  in  actual  use  ;  and  the  price,  the 
means,  and  time  of  obtaining  them,  will 
be  precisely  fixed  and  ascertained. 

The  business  of  the  institution  is  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  of  managers ; 
with  the  assistance  of  a  committee  of 
visitors,  a  treasurer,  a  secretary,  a  law 
counsel,  a  solicitor,  and  two  surveyors ; 
all  of  whom  not  only  are  contributors  to 
the  funds,  but  give  theii  assistance  gra- 
tuitously, and  without  any  salary  or  emo- 
lument. 

The  funds  of  the  institution  arise  from 
annual  subscriptions  of  two  guineas  a 
year,  which  entitle  the  subscriber  to  per- 
sonal admittance  to  the  lectures  and  ex- 
hibition ; — subscriptions  of  ten  guineas 
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each,  which  give  him  the  same  admission 
for  life : — and  subscriptions  of  fifty  gui* 
neas  each,  which  give  an  hereditary  pro- 
perty *  in  the  institution,  and  two  perpe- 
tual transferable  tickets  of  admission. 
The  lists  of  annual  and  life  subscribers, 
are  open  indiscriminately  to  all ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  few  persons,  of 
any  mediocrity  of  fortune,  who  will  not 
make  a  point  of  contributing,  in  some 
way  or  other,  to  a  national  establishment, 
so  beneficial  and  important.  Though  the 
charter  is  not  yet  obtained,  and  the  insti- 
tution may  be  considered  as  only  in  its 
infancy,  the  subscriptions  already  exceed 
,£8000. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  calculate  what 
may  be  eventually  the  progress  of  the 
institution,  or  what  its  influence  on  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  If  it  is  followed 

*  The  proprietors  are'admitted,  or  elected  by  the 
managers  ;  and  consist  of  persons,  who  have  deposit- 
ed, or  whose  friends  are  responsible  for,  a  subscrip- 
tion of  fifty  guineas. 
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up  with  the  same  zeal  and  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  conductors,  and  it  receives 
the  support  it  merits  from  the  public,  its 
effects  must  be  extremely  beneficial  and 
important.  For,  without  adverting  to 
the  general  advantage  of  a  new  species 
of  employment  and  amusement  being 
offered  to  the  higher  classes  of  life,  and 
science  and  useful  occupation  being 
brought  into  some  degree  of  fashion,  it 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  that,  with- 
out some  such  means,  the  poor  can  never 
receive  all  that  benefit  and  assistance, 
which  the  efforts  and  co-operation  of  ma- 
ny are  now  directed  to  procure  for  them; 
and  that  the  improvement  of  the  domes- 
tic comforts  and  means  of  industry  in  the 
cottage,  the  promotion  of  the  health,  the 
economy,  and  the  well-being  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  poorhouses,  hospitals,  manufac- 
tories, and  other  public  establishments, 
will  never  be  effectually  obtained,  with- 
out such  an  establishment  as  the  institu- 
tion. 

1st  June,  1799., 
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Extract  from  a  further  account  of  appren- 
ticing poor  children.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN 
BREWSTER. 

IN  addition  to  the  Report,  No.  20, 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  communicat- 
ing to  the  society  last  year,  I  send  an  ac- 
count of  the  particular  trades  to  which  the 
children  were  apprenticed ;  in  order  that 
the  quantum  of  apprentice-fee  may  be 
better  known  for  different  trades  fit  for 
poor  children.  I  make  no  addition  to 
the  numbers  of  the  former  list,  as  that 
seems  full  enough  for  the  purpose. 
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Sex. 

Trade. 

Term. 

Fee. 

<£.  s.  d. 

No.  1. 

•IT  ale 

taylor 

1  yrs. 

2  19  6 

2. 

female 

service 

1  year 

2  19  6 

3. 

male 

comb-maker 

7  yrs. 

2  19  6 

4. 

female 

service 

1  year 

1     1  0 

5. 

male 

farmer's  servant 

till  21 

2  19  6 

6. 

ditto 

shoemaker 

7  yrs. 

400 

7. 

ditto 

ditto 

7  yrs. 

2   19  6 

8. 

ditto  5 

ditto  &,  farmer's  7 
f 

till  21 

7    16  0 

/ 

servant          3 

9. 

ditto 

ditto  clothed 

— 

1      1  0 

10. 

ditto 

ditto 

7  yrs. 

330 

11. 

ditto 

bricklayer 

6  yrs. 

2   19  6 

12. 

ditto 

shoemaker 

7  yrs. 

1    14  6. 

13. 

ditto 

sailor 

6  yrs. 

2   19  6 

14. 

ditto 

stonemason 

7  yrs. 

2   19  6 

15. 

ditto 

sailor  clothed 

0   K.)  6 

16. 

female 

service 

till  21 

2   19  6 

17. 

male 

taylor 

7  yrs. 

1      1  0 

18. 

ditto 

farmer's  servants 

7  yrs. 

2   19  6 

19. 

ditto 

taylor. 

til!  21 

2   19  6 

The  variation  in  the  apprentice-fee 
arises  from  different  circumstances;  ei- 
ther of  health  in  the  child,  ability  in  the 
parent,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tion to  which  the  child  is  placed ;  and  in 
some  instances  the  child  is  boarded  by 
the  master,  and  sometimes  by  the  pa- 
tent. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  former  Re- 
port on  this  subject,  the  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  charity- 
school  at  Stockton-upon-Tees ;  and,  I 
have  a  pleasure  in  adding,  with  good 
success.  The  school  consists  of  about 
forty  scholars  of  different  sexes.  Seven  of 
these,  two  boys  and  five  girls,  have  been 
discharged  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
and  placed  either  at  trades  or  services,  at 
an  expence  of  40  shillings  each ;  one  boy 
as  a  writer  to  an  attorney,  another  as  an 
apprentice  to  a  wool-comber;  and  one 
girl  as  an  apprentice  to  a  glover,  and  four 
in  service. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  best  consequences  to  the 
school.  It  has  occasioned  a  more  regu- 
lar attendance,  and  better  behaviour,  in 
the  children  ;  as  these  are  considered  as 
indispensably  necessary,  if  they  expect 
this  reward.  The  chanty  school  is,  in 
some  measure,  supplied  with  scholars 
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from  the  Sunday  school ;  and  the  mas- 
ter informs  me,  that  this  new  regulation 
has  a  considerable  influence  even  upon 
that. 

In  towns  where  funds  of  this  nature 
may  be  made  sufficiently  ample,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  institution  may  have 
a  further  beneficial  effect,  by  rescuing 
from  a  menial  trade,  or  occupation,  a 
child  of  particular  abilities. 

30th  Nov.  1798. 
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Extract  from  a  further  account  of  the  im- 
provements in  the  House  of  Industry  in 
Dublin.  By  the  Right  Hon.  THOMAS 
PELHAM. 

The  acting  governors  of  the  house  of 
industry  in  Dublin  have  made  a  second 
Report  of  their  proceedings,  by  which  it 
appears  that  (notwithstanding  the  confu- 
sion which  must  necessarily  have  attend- 
ed the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  during  great 
part  of  last  summer)  the  zeal,  the  activity, 
and  the  diligence  of  the  governors  of  this 
institution  have  not  abated  ;  but  that  im- 
provements, which  they  had  commenced 
and  suggested  in  the  preceding  year, 
have  been  confirmed  and  realized  in  the 
last.  They  have  stated  to  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  the  means  by  which  they  have 
encouraged  the  industry,  and  increased 
the  comfort,  of  those  who  have  been  con* 
signed  to  their  care. 
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They  have  augmented  the  former  al- 
lowance of  2 d.  in  the  shilling  earned  by 
the  poor  in  the  house,  to  Sd. ;  and  the 
payment  of  this  quota  is  in  a  coin  cur- 
rent only  in  the  house;  which  has  effec- 
tually prevented  the  purchase  of  spirituous 
liquors,  and  is  laid  out  in  extra  provisions 
and  clothes,  at  a  shop  established  witiiin 
the  house,  upon  the  plan  of  the  village 
shops  recommended  in  a  former  Report 
of  this  society.  The  adult  poor  have  no 
clothing,  but  such  as  they  procure  by 
their  industry :  and  they  are  better  clad 
than  formerly. — A  workshop  with  12 
stocking  frames  has  been  erected,  in 
which  a  number  of  females  have  been 
employed  ;  and  it  is  well  observed  by  the 
governors,  "  that  the  employing  females 
"  in  this  manufacture,  and  in  others  of  a 
"  like  kind,  where  an  expert  hand  is  more 
"  requisite  than  masculine  strength,  should 
"  be  encouraged." 

The  children  of  both  sexes  are  appren- 
ticed for  seven  years,  to  those  who  super- 
intend their  instruction,  with  a  reservation 
to  the  Board,  of  the  power  of  assigning 
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over  their  indentures,  at  the  end  of  the 
two  first  years,  to  such  manufacturers  as 
shall  propose  to  take  them  for  the  re- 
maining five.  The  persons  who  instruct 
the  children  have  at  present  a  fixed  sala- 
ry. It  is  intended  to  give  them  one- 
third  of  the  earnings  5  to  lay  out  one- 
third  in  clothing  the  children,  and  the 
remainder  to  be  expended  in  premiums. 
— The  hospital  is  open  to  all  the  poor  of 
Dublin  ;  and  it  appears,  that,  in  the  year 
1798,  out  of  1659  patients  admitted,  1443 
were  restored  to  health,  and  to  their  fa- 
milies ;  and  that  of  66  lunatics,  47  have 
been  cured.  The  walls  of  the  sick  wards 
are  washed  every  month  with  lime,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  have  a  detached  house 
exclusively  for  fevers. 

"  With  a  view  to  better  the  condi- 
"  tion  of  the  poor  of  Dublin  in  general, 
"  and  to  prevent  the  funds  of  the  house 
"  of  industry  from  being  incumbered  by 
"  unnecessary  claims,  the  board  of  gover- 
"  nors  determined  to  open  a  public  kit- 
"  chen,  or  soup  shop,  detached  from  the 
**  house  of  industry."  Their  addresses  to 
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the  public,  and  their  proceedings  respect- 
ing their  public  kitchen,  are  worthy  of 
applause  and  imitation.  The  success  is 
proved  by  the  numbers  that  have  been 
benefited  by  it:  6431  persons  were  sup- 
plied with  food  from  this  kitchen,  *  be- 
tween the  fourth  day  of  February,  the 
day  of  opening,  and  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary, the  date  of  their  Report. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

\ 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  institu- 
tion differs  very  material!}7-  from  any 

*  A  public  kitchen  bad  been  previously  tried  with 
success  at  Cork.  The  distribution  made  at  Dublin,, 
amounted  to  12  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quart  of  soup; 
which  was  given  gratis  to  any  poor  person  who  ap- 
plied, and  who  was  not  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the 
House  of  Industry.  Inconveniences,  however,  had 
attended  the  mere  donation ;  and  in  truth,  that  which 
is  indiscriminately  given  is  never  duly  valued.  It  was 
thought  better  that  the  soup  and  bread  should  be  sold 
at  a  reduced  price  ;  so  that  the  poor  might  receive  it 
by  tickets  given  them  by  their  more  opulent  neigh- 
bours, and  that  the  working  mechanic  might  be  sup- 
plied at  a  very  moderate  rate;  that  of  two-pence  for 
half  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  quart  of  soup.  This  has 
been  accordingly  done. 
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poorhouse,  or  other  institution,  in  Great 
Britain,  both  in  its  object,  its  government, 
and  its  resources.  In  Ireland  there  are 
no  poor  laws,  or  local  taxes,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor.  This  institution  was 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
employment,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  of  Dublin,  and  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  vagrants  and  beggars  who 
infested  the  streets  of  that  city.  The  go- 
vernment was  vested  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  a  certain  number  of  public  offi- 
cers ;  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Dub- 
lin, and  many  other  individuals ;  some  of 
whom  were  named  in  the  act,  and  others 
elected:  and  considerable  grants  have 
been  annually  made  by  Parliament  for 
its  support.  The  institution  certainly  did 
not  at  first  answer  the  expectation  of  the 
public,  but  fell  into  discredit. 

The  statement  of  these  circumstances 
will  render  the  Report  of  the  acting  go- 
vernors more  intelligible,  and,  by  explain- 
ing their  situation,  enhance  the  merit  of 
their  exertion. 

5th  June,  1799. 
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No.  LVIII. 

Extract  from  a  further  account  of  the 
House  of  Recovery  at  Manchester.  By 
THOMAS  BERNARD,  Esq. 

The  benefits  attending  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Health  at  Man- 
chester, are  so  important,  and  the  mea- 
sure itself  so  exemplary,  that  I  flatter 
myself  that  some  further  account  of  the 
progress  of  that  charity  may  be  accept- 
able to  the  reader. — The  idea  was  origi- 
nally suggested  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  valuable  work,*  entitled 
"  Medical  Histories  and  Reflections ;"  a 
work  which,  to  much  medical  knowledge, 
adds  some  very  interesting  information 
for  the  friends  of  the  poor. 

*  The  reader  will  find  it  well  worth  his  while  to 
refer  to  Dr  Ferriar's  work,  for  two  Essays  introduc- 
tory to  the  Proposal  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  an 
Address  to  the  Poor,  which  was  written  immediately 
after  its  establishment. 
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A   very  destructive   fever  had   taken 
place  near  Manchester,  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1795;   the  infection  having 
originated  with  a  single  individual.     This 
seemed  to  give  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
posing the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
house  of  recovery ;  and  Dr.  Ferriar  was 
applied   to,  to  prepare  a  Plan  and  Pro- 
posals for  that  purpose.     This  he  accord- 
ingly did,  in  the  beginning  of  January, 
1796  ;  shewing  the  impossibility  of  stop- 
ping the  progress  of  infectious  fevers  in 
manufacturing  towns,  but  by  the  removal 
of  the  person  infected,  and  sometimes  of 
'the  whole  family,  into  a  clean  airy  house, 
till  their  clothes  might  be  purified,  and 
their  own  habitations  cleaned  and  white- 
washed, and  sweetened  by  slacking  quick- 
lime on  the  floors.     For  the  detail  of  the 
plan,  and  for  many  curious  and  satisfac- 
tory observations  on  the  subject,  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Address*  itself, 
which  I  cannot  venture  to  abridge  or  epi- 
tomise. 

*  Medical  Histories  and  Reflections,  vol.  iii.  page 
46. 
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The  first  object  was  to  check  the  pre- 
valence of  infectious  fevers.  They  en- 
gaged four  small  adjoining  houses  in 
Portland-street,  near  the  infirmary,  and 
detached  from  other  buildings.  These 
were  fitted  up  and  furnished  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  about  ,£200.  and  opened  in 
May,  1796,  upon  an  estimated  expendi- 
ture, including  house-rent,  of  nearly 
,£400.  a  year.  Dr.  Ferriar,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  committee,  drew  up  the  re- 
gulations ;  which,  with  an  account  of 
the  first  cases  admitted  into  the  house, 
will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Reports  of  the  society.  A  statement  of 
some  further  circumstances  attending  the 
progress  of  this  useful  charity  will  occupy 
the  remainder  of  this  paper. 

I  visited  the  house  of  recovery  with 
very  cordial  satisfaction,  on  the  2d  of 
August,  1798.  There  were  then  19  pa- 
tients in  the  house.  Their  apartments 
appeared  to  be  as  airy,  as  clean,  and  as 
comfortable  as  could  be  wished.  The 
upper  floors  are  laid  together,  so  as  to 
form  four  large  wards ;  and  each  of  the 
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front  rooms  below  will  contain  two  beds, 
so  as  to  accommodate  in  the  whole  28 
patients  conveniently.  The  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  are  appropriated  to  the 
convalescents ;  and  to  the  use  of  the  ser- 
vants, who  consist  of  a  head  nurse  and 
three  other  nurses ;  occasional  assistance 
being  hired,  when  necessary.  The  wards 
are  furnished  with  iron  bedsteads,  with- 
out curtains,  and  with  ticks  filled  with 
straw,  which  is  changed  at  proper  pe- 
riods. The  mode  of  removing  the  sick 
into  the  house  is  in  a  sedan  chair  kept  in 
an  outbuilding  for  that  purpose. 

When  patients  are  admitted  into  the 
house,  a  flannel  dress  is  provided  for 
them,  and  their  own  clothes  are  carried 
into  the  yard,  to  be  washed,  scoured  and 
ventilated.  During  their  convalescence 
they  wear  the  dress  of  the  house  ;  which 
consists  of  a  jacket  and  trowsers  for  the 
men,  and  of  a  wrapping  gown  and  petti- 
coat for  the  women.  Part  of  a  vacant 
piece  of  ground  adjoining  to  the  houses, 
is  inclosed  with  a  wall,  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  and  airing  the  clothes  of  the  pa- 
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tients.  At  the  time  of  discharging  them, 
their  own  clothes  are  returned  to  them 
perfectly  clean,  and  they  rejoia  their  fa- 
milies, and  resume  their  occupations, 
without  the  hazard  of  communicating  in- 
fection to  others. 

To  so  great  a  degree  have  contagious 
fevers  been  reduced,*  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  house  of  recovery,  that  the 
limits  of  the  house  are  now  extended  to 
the  whole  of  Manchester  and  its  extensive 
suburbs,  and  to  every  part  of  the  vici- 
nage, for  two  miles  round,  from  whence 
a  fever  patient  can  be  safely  removed, 

*  In  the  former  extract  I  stated  the  extraordinary 
diminution  that  had  taken  place  in  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality at  Manchester,  since  the  opening  of  the  house 
of  recovery.  An  additional  proof,  of  a  singular  na- 
ture, appears  m  the  last  year's  accounts  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor;  in  which  the  charge  for  deceased 
pauper's  coffins  is  ^100.  \Qs.  It  used  to  he  half  as 
much  again.  The  accounts  for  four  years  stand 
thus  : 

Number 
of  coffins.  Charge. 

One  year  to  May,  1795  -  538  -  <£l49  10  0 

Ditto  to  May     -     1796  -  540  -  '  153     6  6 

Ditto  to  May     -     1797  -  387  -      111     3  0 

Ditto  to  May    -     1798  -  364  -     100  16  O 
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The  number  of  home  patients  of  the  in- 
firmary at  Manchester  has  also,  in  con- 
sequence, been  gradually  diminished. 
There  were  admitted  on  the  physician's 
books  during  the  year  ending  1st  June, 
1796  2880 

Ditto  in  the  year  ending  June, 
11 97 9  being  the  first  year  of  the 
house  of  recovery  being  opened     1759 
Ditto  in  the   year  ending  June, 

1798  1564 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  the 
preceding  year,  contagious  fevers  of  an 
alarming  nature  had  appeared  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
By  removing,  however,  the  patient  into 
the  house  of  recovery,  the  extension  of 
the  fever  was  in  every  instance  prevented. 
The  account  of  the  house  for  one  year, 
ending  the  31st  of  May,  1798,  at  which 
time  710  patients  had  been  admitted,  is 
as  follows  : 

Cured  and  discharged  300 

Dead  16 

Remained  then  in  the  house        -         23 

339 
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Account  for  another  year,  to  3lst  May,179Q. 
Cured  and  discharged  364 

Dead  24 

Remained  in  the  house,  31st  May, 
1799  11 

To  a  poor  creature,  who  has  been  lan- 
guishing in  a  cold,  damp  cellar,  or  in  a 
garret  exposed  to  the  injuries'of  the  wea- 
ther, amidst  the  neglect  and  confusion  of 
a  wretched  family, — to  such  a  patient  a 
clean  bed,  a  quiet  ward,  an  attentive 
nurse,  and  the  frequent  visits  of  the  phy- 
sician, are  of  most  potent  efficacy.  To 
these  causes  it  must  be  imputed  that, 
upon  a  return  of  the  epidemic  fever  of 
17975  of  149  dangerous  cases  received 
from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  only  four  patients  died. 

Of  the  benefits  of  the  house  of  reco- 
very, it  is  one  of  no  small  consequence, 
that  the  owners  of  cotton  mills  are  now 
induced  to  pay  a  more  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  the  health  of  their  workpeople ; 
and  that  their  buildings  are,  in  general, 
kept  cleaner  and  better  ventilated.  A 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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salutary  impression  has  also  been  made 
on  the  minds  of  the  poor,  respecting  the 
utility  of  cleanliness  in  their  houses. 
The  idea  of  fever  comprehends,  among 
them,  that  of  ruin  to  their  circumstances, 
and  desertion  by  their  neighbours.  It 
may  therefore  be  expected,  that  they 
will  catch  at  every  means  within  their 
reach  to  avoid  so  dreadful  an  evil ;  and 
when  they  find  that  a  public  charity  ex- 
tends its  care  to  them  so  far  as  to  white- 
wash their  houses,  when  the  physicians 
report  it  to  be  necessary,  they  must  feel 
the  propriety  of  attending  more  to  this 
object. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

I  shall  conclude  this  extract  by  copy- 
ing the  concluding  remarks  of  Dr.  Fer- 
riar's  account*  of  the  house  of  recovery ; 
an  account,  which  I  recommend  to  the 

*•  Medical  Histories  and  Reflections,  vol.  iii.  p.  43. 
Other  readers  beside  medical  men  would  find  much 
amusing  and  useful  information  in  these  three  vo- 
lumes. There  is  a  very  interesting  paper  in  the 
third  volume,  of  the  treatment  of  the  dying,  p.  191. 
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reader's  perusal,  as  the  means  of  detect- 
ing the  use  I  have  made  of  it  in  this  com- 
pilation. "  Institutions  of  this  nature 
are  particularly  adapted  to  manufactur- 
ing towns;*  but,  I  believe,  there  is  not 
a  town  in  the  kingdom,  containing  4000 
inhabitants,  which  would  not  be  greatly 
benefited  by  similar  establishments. — 
Abuses  and  errors  prevail  everywhere 
among  the  lower  classes  of  society,  which 
require  both  instruction  and  assistance 
from  the  more  enlightened.  Much  mi- 
sery, much  actual  suffering  are  unavoid- 
able in  all  states  of  society ;  yet,  when 
the  important  interests  of  the  poor  are 
properly  watched  over,  their  calamities 
admit  of  great  alleviation.  The  facts  de- 
tailed in  this  paper  have  been  collected, 
to  shew  by  how  simple  a  method,  and 

*  f  have  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  state  to 
the  reader,  that  the  establishment  of  a  house  of  re- 
covery is  now  projecting  and  forming  at  Waterford 
in  Ireland ;  and  that  at  Bolton,  a  large  manufactur- 
ing town  in  Lancashire,  they  are  adopting  the  plan 
suggested  by  Dr.  Ferriar  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Medical  Histories  and  Reflections,  and  are  preparing 
to  build  public  lodging  houses  for  the  poor,  to  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  infectious  disorders. 

a  2 
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with  how  slight  an  expence,  one  of  the 
chief  scourges  of  mankind  may  be  dis- 
armed of  a  great  part  of  its  terrors.  Other 
towns,  I  trust,  will  perceive  it  to  be  their 
interest  to  adopt  measures  of  the  same 
kind.  Reliance  may  be  placed  in  our 
experience  here ;  for  I  have  been  less  de- 
sirous to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  art, 
than  that  of  humanity/' 
7th  June,  1799- 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  society  at 
Wendover,  for  encouraging  prudence 
and  industry.  By  the  Reverend  JOSEPH 
SMITH. 

Upon  perusing  the  account  of  the  be- 
nevolent and  excellent  establishment  of 
Sunday  societies  for  the  aged  poor  at 
Winston  and  Bishops  Auckland,  I  con- 
sidered it  as  incumbent  on  me,  at  least  to 
endeavour  to  form  something  of  a  similar 
nature  in  my  own  parish  of  Wendover : 
but  at  that  time  of  the  year  (the  latter 
end  of  autumn)  I  found  it  impossible  to 
do  any  thing  effectual  and  useful  for  that 
purpose  in  a  country  parish.  I  therefore 
deferred  it  till  a  more  favourable  season. 
Early  in  the  spring,  having  first  secured 
the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  two 
very  worthy  and  charitable  families  in 
the  parish,  I  visited  the  cottagers,  and 
pointed  out  to  them,  in  as  strong  terms 
as  I  could,  the  benefit  and  comfort  which 
Q3 
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they  would  derive  from  such  a  society  ; 
but  I  found,  in  my  own  parish,  an  insur- 
mountable objection  to  a  meeting  of  el- 
derly persons,  at  each  other's  houses,  on  a 
Sunday  evening ;  an  objection  arising 
from  a  circumstance,  that  the  labourers 
are  scarcely  any  of  them  resident  within 
the  town,  but  are  dispersed  in  their  habi- 
tations in  all  directions,  over  a  very  ex- 
tensive parish,  containing  a  square  of 
about  5  miles.  From  the  different  parts 
of  such  a  district,  it  would  be  hardly 
practicable  for  the  aged  and  infirm  to 
attend  alternately  at  each  other's  dwell- 
ings ;  and  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  ob- 
jections to  any  common  room,  in  a  cen- 
tral situation,  being  applied  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  or  indeed  that  any  fixed  place  of 
meeting,  except  the  church,  should  regu- 
larly be  used,  for  reading  and  expound- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures. 

I  therefore  -very  reluctantly  gave  up, 
for  the  present,  the  attempt  to  engage  the 
old  people  to  meet  systematically  on  the 
Sunday  evening,  at  each  other's  houses, 
for  their  mutual  comfort,  and  religious 
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improvement ;  and  I  have  confined  my 
endeavours  at  the  commencement,  to  in- 
ducing, in  all  my  poorer  neighbours,  a 
habit  of  saving  some  part  of  their  earn- 
ings, during  that  period  of  the  year  when 
they  could  best  spare  it,  against  a  time 
when  they  would  most  want  it.  To  the 
poor,  therefore,  both  male  and  female, 
and  of  all  ages,  I  proposed  that  part  of 
the  plan  only ;  as  the  means  of  laying  up, 
from  the  excess  of  the  most  productive 
part  of  the  year,  that  which  might  pro- 
cure them  comfort  and  relief  at  the  sea- 
son the  least  productive,  and  the  most 
expensive;*  and,  in  order  to  make  it  ge- 
nerally known,  I  employed  the  school- 
boys, at  the  writing  school  in  the  parish, 
to  copy  out  the  following  proposals,  for 
a  weekly  contribution  of  money  during 
the  summer  months,  to  be  repaid  them 
with  a  considerable  increase,  the  addition 
of  one- third  at  least,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

*  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  how  much  the  Wendover 
cottager  has  been  benefited  in  this  season,  and  the 
parish  exonerated,  by  what  lias  been  done  in  this  in- 
stance ;  not  by  precluding  his  claim  to  relief,  but  by 
diminishing  the  call  for  it.  B.  23d  Da-.  1799- 
Q  4 
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"  Friendly  Society  for  the  encouragement 
"  of  the  prudent  and  industrious  la- 
"  bourers  of  the  parish  of  Wendover. 

"  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  even/  one  of  you 
"  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him. — 
"  Cor.  ch.  xvi.  v.  2. 


"  In  order  to  entourage  the  industrious 
"  poor  of  the  parish  of  Wendover,  during 
"  the  summer  months,  in  which  they  can 
"  earn  most,  to  lay  up  something  against 
"  the  time  of  need,  T.  Lovell,  Esq.  E.  P. 
"  Bingham,  Esq.  and  the  Revd.  Joseph 
"  Smith,  Vicar,  have  agreed  to  add,  as  a 
"  gift,  one-third  of  whatever  sum  any 
"  such  poor  person  shall  lay  up  by  week- 
"  ly  payments,  or  otherwise,  during  the 
"  summer ;  the  whole  of  which,  together 
"  with  such  addition,  the  person  shall  re- 
"  ceive  back  again  at  Christmas.  Either 
"  of  the  above  gentlemen  will  receive  at 
"  their  houses  all  such  weekly  sums,whether 
"  2$/.  3d.  6d.  or  more,  and  deposit  the 
"  same  in  a  box  provided  for  that  purpose, 
"  and  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  same 
"  in  a  book.  It  is  proposed  that  Sunday 
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*c  morning  be  the  time  of  making  the  pay^ 
"  ments ;  because  among  the  other  duties 
"  of  that  day,  the  labourer  can  then  best 
"  spare  time  to  look  forward  for  the  fu- 
"  tare  comfort  of  his  family ;  and  because 
"  they  who  have  attended  their  duty  at 
*'  church,     after   having    paid    in    their 
"  weekly  sixpence  to  accumulate  for  their 
**  families,  will  feel  the  less  inclination  to 
"  spend  another  sixpence,  idly  at  the  ale- 
^  house.     At  Christmas  the  distribution 
"  will  be  made ;  that  is  to  say,  for  every 
"  tljree  shillings  paid  in,  not  less  than  four 
"  shillings  shall  be  returned  ;  and  so  in 
"  proportion.    Further  attention  and  con- 
"  sideration  will  be  paid  to  those  who 
"  have   made   their  payments  regularly, 
"  and  who  have  been  regular  in  their  du- 
"  ties  at  church.     Any  person  may  re- 
"  ceive  back  his  or  her  own  money  any 
"  time  before  Christmas  ;  but  without  any 
"  addition   thereto.     It  is  not  intended 
"  that  this  act  of  prudence  in   the  poor 
"  should  preclude  them  from  parish  re- 
"  lief,  in  case  of  sickness,  or  in  case  of 
"  want  of  work,  during  severe  weather ; 
"  but  it  is  meant  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
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"  chase  a  warm  garment,  half  a  load  of 
"  wood,  or  any  other  domestic  comfort 
"  they  may  want  at  the  most  inclement 
**  season.  The  donations  and  friendly 
"  communications  of  any  of  the  parish- 
"  ioners  to  this  undertaking,  will  be  thank- 
"  fully  received  by  Mr.  Lovell,  Mr.  Bing- 
"  ham,  or  Mr.  Smith,  and  entered  in  a 
"  separate  book." 

I  had  copies  of  this  paper  placed  on 
the  church  doors,  and  distributed  in  the 
parish.  The  boys  also,  who  had  receiv- 
ed a  trifling  gratuity  for  making  the 
copies,  contributed  very  much  to  make 
the  terms  known  to  their  parents  and 
connections.  We  gave  notice  of  receiv- 
ing contributions  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
May. — The  labourers  have  embraced  the 
offer  held  out  to  them,  in  a  manner  ex- 
tremely gratifying;  the  society  already 
consisting  of  near  sixty  subscribing  la- 
bourers, who  bring  their  subscriptions 
very  regularly  after  morning  service ;  none 
less  than  sixpence,  very  many  of  them  a 
shilling. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The  above  may  be  deserving  of  attend 
tion  in  those  country  parishes,  which, 
like  Wendover,  are  not  capable  of  receiv- 
ing the  entire  benefit  of  the  plan,  adopt- 
ed in  the  bishoprick  of  Durham.  Jt  is 
certainly  of  great  importance,  to  induce 
habits  of  frugality  and  foresight,  among 
the  poor.  These  good  qualities  are  rarely 
unaccompanied  by  the  other  virtues ;  and 
when  they  are  wanting,  there  can  be  little 
hope  of  strict  moral  or  religious  character 
among  men  who  are  to  subsist  on  the 
produce  of  their  daily  labour. 

There  is  a  peculiar  advantage  in  the 
Wendover  society,  that  neither  time,  nor 
money,  is  expended  in  alehouse  meetings. 
There  are  no  incidental  charges  to  exhaust 
the  common  purse.  There  is  a  sure  and 
certain  benefit  to  the  members ;  and  there 
exists  no  expenceto  diminish  the  amount 
of  it.  Friendly  societies,  though  very 
deserving  of  encouragement,  are  not  al- 
ways equal  and  certain  in  their  effects. 
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If  not  conducted  property,  they  may  dege- 
nerate into  drunken  meetings;  they  may  be 
disgraced  by  fraud,  be  directed  by  a  party, 
and  become  the  instruments  of  sedition. 
From  these  inconveniences  the  society  at 
Wendover  is  exempt.  Their  one  enter- 
tainment will  be  only  an  annual  addition 
given  to  their  family  dinner  at  home,  on 
Christmas  day. 

A  great  advantage  of  this  and  of  some 
other  similar  establishments  (besides  that 
important  one  of  uniting  persons  together , 
for  a  common  and  useful  purpose)  is, 
that  they  may  contribute  to  make  the 
rich  and  the  poor  more  known  to,  and 
more  connected  with,  each  other ;  and  to 
give  those  who  are  desirous  of  making  a 
proper  use  of  their  property,  an  opportu- 
nity of  appreciating  correctly  the  charac- 
ter and  situation  of  most  of  the  cottagers 
in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  establishment  of  this  society  will, 
I  hope,  be  of  much  greater  advantage  to 
the  members,  than  the  mere  amount  of 
the  addition  to  their  own  savings ;  and 
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will  be  the  cause  of  their  beginning  the 
new  year  not  only  happily,  but  wisely.  If 
they  are  then  as  sensible,  as  I  have  a  con- 
fidence they  will  be,  of  the  good  effects 
of  their  own  frugality  and  prudence,  it 
will  be  my  endeavour  to  establish  the  so- 
ciety on  a  permanent  footing,  and  with 
as  much  improvement  and  benefit  to  the 
members  as  I  can. 
8th  Nov.  1799. 
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Extract  from  a  further  account  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  cottagers  keeping  cows.  By 
THOMAS  BERNARD,  Esq. 

A  late  visit  into  Rutlandshire  has  given 
me  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  more  mi- 
nute and  correct  information,  respecting 
the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the 
cottagers  keeping  cows,  in  the  four  pa- 
rishes of  Hambledon,  Egleton,  Grcetham, 
and  Burley  on  the  Hill.  I  give  the  result 
of  my  enquiries  ;  and  I  give  it  with  more 
precision  and  detail  than  I  otherwise 
should,  as  I  am  very  desirous  of  enabling 
land-owners  to  ascertain  whether,  in  their 
own  peculiar  instances,  it  will  not  answer 
for  them  to  follow  the  example  of  what 
has  been  done  in  that  neighbourhood.  At 
the  same  time  I  beg  leave  to  anticipate 
the  observation,  that  in  arable  countries, 
where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  grass  land, 
and  in  those  districts  where,  from  vici- 
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nage  or  a  peculiar  market,  grass  land 
bears  a  rent  above  its  intrinsic  value,  it 
may  not  be  practicable  to  supply  cotta- 
gers with  pasture  for  a  cow,  without  some 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  landlord. 

Among  the  tenants  of  this  part  of  the 
estate,  there  are  80  cottagers  who  keep 
cows.  Of  those  who  possess  cows,  there 
are  22,  each  of  whom  has  only  one 
cow ;  35  who  have  each  2  cows,  13  who 
have  3,  7  who  have  4,  and  3  who  have  5 
cows  each ;  making  in  all  174  cows.  Of 
these  cottagers,  about  a  third  part  have 
all  their  land  in  severalty ;  the  rest  of  them 
have  the  use  of  a  cowpasture  in  common 
with  others  ;  most  of  them  possessing  a 
small  homestead,  adjoining  to  their  cot- 
tage ;  every  one  of  them  having  a  good 
garden,  and  keeping  one  pig  at  least,  if 
not  more.  Without  any  exception,  they 
pay  for  their  land  the  same  rent  *  as  a 
farmer  would,  and  not  more. 

*  T  add  a  note,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Kent  of 
Fulham,  who  had  the  merit  of  laying  the  case  6f  the 
English  cottager  before  the  public  several  years  ago, 
in  a  very  useful  publication,  intitled  Hints  to  Gentle- 
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The  estate  is  tithe-free. — In  Hamble- 
don  there  is  a  close  of  114  acres,  which  is 
let  in  108  cowgates,  at  one  guinea  each ; 
of  these,  74  are  let  to  cottagers,  and  the 
remaining  34  (not  having  been  as  yet  ap- 
plied for  by  cottagers)  are  for  the  present 
let  to  farmers.  The  tenants  have  the 
right  of  feeding,  each  four  sheep,  instead 
of  a  cow,  for  each  cowgate ;  and  the  far- 
mers generally  so  use  their  holdings, 
which  is  more  for  their  own  convenience, 
as  well  as  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
pasture.  Each  of  the  cottagers  has  also 
an  acre  or  more  of  homestead  near  his 
cottage,  for  which  he  pays  a  farmer's  rent. 

At  Egleton  there  is  a  cow  pasture  of 

men  of  Landed  Property.  "  The  obvious  reason 
(Mr.  Kent  observes)  why  the  cottager  succeeds  better 
with  his  cow  upon  Lord  Winchilsea's  estate,  is,  that 
he  is  not  charged  a  higher  rent  for  his  land  than  a 
fanner  would  be.  But  that  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case  in  general :  so  far,  indeed,  that  there  is  not  one 
instance  in  ten,  of  those  in  which  a  cottager  possesses 
the  means  of  keeping  a  cow,  that  he  does  not  obtain 
the  land  from  the  farmer  at  second  hand,  and  at  a 
rent  at  leasl  double  of  what  he  ought  to  pay."  Qd 
Nov.  1799. 
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only  30  acres,  which  is  let  in  26  cowgates, 
each  at  30  shillings.  These  are  all  occu- 
pied by  cottagers,  who  have  also  small 
homesteads  near  their  houses,  to  supply 
them  with  hay. — In  the  parish  of  Burley, 
the  mode  of  providing  for  some  of  the  cot- 
tager's cows  is  different:  a  close  of  11 
acres  and  a  half  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  the  whole  jointly  occupied  by 
four  cottagers.  One  half  is  every  alter- 
nate year  held  in  four  several  parts  by  a 
marked  boundary,  each  mowing  his  own 
part  for  hay ;  the  other  half  is  a  cow  pas- 
ture for  the  four  cottagers.  They  have 
each  a  right  of  putting  in  a  cow  and  two 
sheep  in  the  pasture  part,  during  the 
summer,  and  of  feeding  a  cow  and  four 
sheep  upon  the  whole  in  the  winter.  The 
benefit  of  the  sheep  feeding  they  can  let 
to  a  farmer  at  a  guinea  and  a  half  a  year. 
Besides  this,  they  have  grass  and  hay  for 
one  cow ;  for  rent  they  pay  j£4.  105.  a 
year  each,  and  in  poor's  rates  and  other 
levies,  5s.  a  year,  making  in  the  whole 
,£4.  15^.;  from  which,  after  deducting 
.  11s.  6d.  (which  their  sheep  feeding  is 

VOL.   II.  R 
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worth)  there  remains  ,£3.  35.  6d.  rent  and 
taxes,  for  the  support  of  their  cow. 

The  accommodation  that  the  cottager 
has  for  his  cow  in  Greetham,  is  not  so 
beneficial  to  him.  A  pasture  field  of  35 
acres  of  indifferent  land,  worth  about  10s. 
an  acre,  is  held  as  a  joint  pasture  by  14 
cottagers ;  each  of  whom  has  a  right  to 
pasture  a  cow  in  it.  For  their  winter 
provision  they  have  each  of  them  an  ara- 
ble field  of  six  acres,  in  which  they  grow 
some  clover  and  sainfoin.  This  is  by  no 
means  so  advantageous  to  them  as  grass 
land :  under  these  circumstances,  how- 
ever, they  are  very  glad  to  have  the  land, 
and  always  pay  their  rent  with  great  re- 
gularity. 

I  said  that  the  cottagers  paid  a  far- 
mer's rent  for  their  land,  and  not  more  ; 
but  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  whole  of  the 
estate  is  let  at  moderate  rents.  The 
reader  may  find  by  calculation,  that  in 
Ilamblcdon  the  land  produces,  per  acre, 
nearly  205.;  in  Egleton  about  235.;  and 
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in  Burley  3ls.  per  acre:  the  difference 
being  occasioned  partly  by  the  difference 
of  time,  when  the  closes  were  respectively 
let  at  their  present  rents,  and  partly  by 
some  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  land. 

The  cottagers  who  keep  cows  are  al- 
most all  of  them  labourers  in  husbandry  : 
there  are,  however,  among  them,  some 
widows  and  daughters  of  deceased  la- 
bourers, and  some  men  who  work  as 
country  carpenters,  or  in  similar  trades. 
I  can  add,  that  of  all  the  rents  of  the 
estate,  none  are  more  punctually  paid, 
than  those  for  the  cottagers'  land.  The 
steward  informs  me  that  there  has  never 
been  an  instance  of  an  arrear,  or  of  a  de- 
lay in  payment,  even  for  a  few  days. 

When  I  state  that  the  land  is  let  at, 
and  not  under,  a  fair,  moderate  rent,  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  understood  to  say,  exact- 
ly the  same  of  the  cottages ;  *  which  are 

*  The  increase  of  price  in  the  materials  for  build- 
ing, particularly  in  that  country,  makes  it  impractica- 
ble to  supply  the  cottager  with  a  proper  and  habit- 
able dwelling,  at  a  rent  adapted  to  his  circumstances, 
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comfortable  and  habitable  buildings,  in 
good  repair,  neatly  kept,  and  regularly 
white-washed ;  and  yet  pay  no  more  rent 
than  the  ruinous  and  miserable  hovels  in 
England  usually  do. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  wish  to  know 
how  the  cottager  is  at  first  set  up  with  a 
cow.  As  an  example,  I  will  give  the 
history  of  one  man,  who  had  a  wife  and 
several  children,  and  was  last  year  likely 

without  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  landlord. 
What  remedy  can  be  proposed  for  the  evil  I  am  not 
aware  ;  unless  I  may  hope  that  the  land  owner  will 
some  day  set  down,  and  precisely  calculate  in  how 
many  ways  the  extra  expence  would  be  made  up  to 
him; — in  the  general  benefit  and  credit  of  his  estate; 
— in  the  health  and  well  being  of  the  poor,  and  in  the 
consequent  reduction  of  the  poor-rates  ; — in  the  beau- 
ty and  the  pleasure  of  the  country,  so  adorned,  and  in 
self  satisfaction,  and  real  gratification.  If  he  would 
enter  dispassionately,  and  without  prejudice,  into  this 
investigation,  I  trust  he  would  soon  discover  his  true 
interest;  and  that  he  might  be  induced  to  send  a  few 
of  the  materials,  intended  for  his  grottos,  castles,  and 
temples,  to  be  applied  for  the  repair  of  his  cottages ; 
for  the  credit  and  advantage  of  himself  and  his  estates, 
and  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  poor  connect- 
ed with,  and  dependent  on  him. 
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to  be  burthensome  to  the  parish.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  one  remedy  that  promis- 
ed relief  to  the  parish  in  this  case,  was 
the  cottager's  cow.  His  landlord  supplied 
him  with  land  at  a  fair  rent,  and  made 
his  cottage  and  out  buildings  comfortable. 
He  asked  assistance  of  his  neighbours  ;  in 
the  mansion  house  he  collected  about 
two  or  three  guineas;  among  the  farmers, 
by  gift  or  loan,  he  obtained  some  hand- 
some additions ;  he  purchased  his  cow, 
took  possession  of  his  land,  and  is  now 
doing  very  well. — About  eight  years  ago, 
another  labourer  with  a  large  family  was 
supplied  with  a  cow  and  land  in  the  same 
manner.  He  has  since  bred  up  his  large 
family  without  any  parochial  assistance, 
and  is  now  possessed  of  two  cows,  the 
second  purchased  wholly  from  his  savings. 
Two  others  were  provided  with  cows  and 
land  in  the  like  manner,  about  four  years 
ago,  and  have  gone  on  very  well. 

The  greater  part  of  the  cottagers  have 
more  than  one  cow.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
every  instance,  as  soon  as  the  cottager 
has  got  a  cow,  all  the  efforts  of  the  family 
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are  directed  to  the  attainment  of  the  means 
to  purchase  another,  and  another ;  so 
that  some  of  them,  who  began  very  lately 
with  only  one,  have  now  five  cows.  The 
only  inconvenience  to  be  apprehended 
from  such  an  increase  in  their  property, 
is,  that  they  may  be  induced  to  look  to 
the  produce  of  their  cows  and  gardens, 
for  the  sole  support  of  themselves  and 
family,  and  cease  to  depend  on  their 
daily  labour  for  their  support ;  being 
transformed  into  little  starving  fanners, 
from  opulent  thriving  labourers.  But  the 
fact  is  directly  the  reverse. — Such  are  the 
beneficial  effects  of  early  and  steady  ha- 
bits of  industry,  that  these  proprietors  of 
cows  are  the  most  steady  and  trusty  la- 
bourers. As  a  proof  of  the  effects  of  this 
system  in  promoting  industry  and  fruga-* 
lity,  I  give  the  history  of  one  of  them, 
Christopher  Love,  *  of  Hambledon ;  who 

*  Since  I  was  at  Burley,  one  of  these  owners  of 
cows,  a  shepherd  of  the  name  of  Walkin,  who  lives 
within  two  or  three  doors  of  Christopher  Love's  cot- 
tage, had  the  misfortune  to  dislocate  his  hip.  Upon 
his  being  visited,  he  has  expressed  regret  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  surgeon's  attendance,  for  which  he  is 
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is  now  75  years  of  age,  and  has  for  53 
years  back  kept  three  cows ;  and  never- 
theless has  gone  regularly  every  summer, 
for  50  years  past,  to  harvest  work  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire :  because  he  is  more  in  re- 
quest there,  and  receives  better  wages, 
than  he  would  at  home.  He  has  bred 
up  a  family  of  nine  children  in  great  com- 
fort, and  is  now  well  and  in  good  health 
himself,  and  has  been  in  Cambridgeshire 
this  preceding  harvest ;  but  thinks  he 
shall  go  no  more,  as  the  family  for  whom 
he  used  to  work  are  all  dead,  or  removed. 

I  saw  one  instance  among  them  of  a 
man  who  was  bringing  up  and  supporting- 
nine  children,  all  healthy,  well  fed,  clean, 
and  neatly  dressed.  A  little  child  under 

paying  half-a-guinea  a  visit.  "  However  (he  added) 
"  if  it  please  God  I  recover  my  health  and  strength, 
"  I  shall  not  grudge  any  expence  attending  my  cure." 
In  a  common  parish,  such  a  circumstance  would 
have  entailed  a  great  and  continuing  charge  on  the 
parish.  In  this  instance,  the  sufferer  has  never 
thought  of  applying  to  the  parish  for  any  assistance ; 
and  in  all  probability  (whether  a  perfect  cure  be  ef- 
fected or  not,  which  is  very  doubti'ul)  he  will  never 
have  any  occasion  for  it.  10th  Dec.  1799. 
11  4 
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four  years  of  age  was  asked  if  she  could 
spin  ?  "  No,  she  was  too  little,  but  she 
"  couidknit."  "  Her  sister  (said  the  mo- 
ther, pointing  to  another  girl,  between 
five  and  six  years  of  age)  "  spins  very 
"  well ;  she  got  a  prize  for  spinning  this 
"  year,  and  brought  home  a  premium  of 
"  the  value  of  six  shillings  in  clothing." 

The  education  of  their  children  to  hus- 
bandry, to  the  management  of  cattle  and 
of  a  dairy,  and  to  every  occupation  that 
can  fit  them  for  the  service  of  a  farmer,  is 
a  very  important  advantage  of  this  sys- 
tem :  and  if  there  were  no  other  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  it,  but  that  of  adapt- 
ing, and  habitually  preparing,  the  rising 
generation  for  the  most  useful  and  neces- 
sary employment  in  the  island  ;  this  alone 
would  produce  an  abundant  compensa- 
tion for  any  effort,  or  attention,  that  has 
been,  or  may  be  directed  to  the  subject. 
They  are  not  only  stout,  healthy,  clean, 
well  clothed,  and  educated  in  regular  and 
principled  habits  of  life,  but  they  are 
used  to  almost  every  part  of  their  busi- 
ness from  the  earliest  period  of  life;  every 
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inhabitant  of  the  cottage  being,  from  in- 
fancy, so  interested  in  their  cow,  their 
pig,  their  sheep,  and  their  garden,  as  to 
imbibe,  at  a  very  early  age,  all  the  ma- 
terial information  and  habit  in  those  sub- 
jects. 

The  cottagers  in  that  country  eat  bar- 
ley, or  mixed,  bread  ;  and  they  prefer  it, 
for  a  reason  which  one  of  them  gave  me ; 
that  not  only  they  can  afford  to  have 
more  of  it,  but  can  also  add  a  little  bit 
of  meat  to  dress  with  the  vegetables  from 
the  garden.  This  makes  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  very  important  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  cottager : — bread,  but- 
ter, cheese,  plenty  of  milk,  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  some  meat  to  mix  with  their 
other  food,  compose,  altogether,  a  table 
of  diet  unknown  to  many  English  cotta- 
gers, and  extremely  conducive  to  health, 
strength,  and  civilized  habits  of  life.  It 
is  no  inconsiderable  convenience  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood,  that 
these  cottagers  are  enabled  to  supply 
them,  at  a  very  moderate  price,  with 
milk,  cream,  butter,  poultry,  pig-meat, 
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and  veal :  articles  which,  in  general,  are 
not  worth  the  farmer's  attention,  and 
which,  therefore,  are  supplied  by  specu- 
lators, who  greatly  enhance  the  price  on 
the  public. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

In  preparing  this  detail,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  give  every  circumstance  as 
coldly  and  correctly  as  I  could ;  being 
aware  that,  in  practical  information,  pre- 
cision is  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  will 
not,  however,  presume  to  say,  that  in 
what  I  have  written,  I  have  been  entirely 
uninfluenced  by  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  English  cottager,  what,  in  a  free,  a 
prosperous,  and  enlightened  country,  he 
ought  to  be; — thriving,  industrious,  and 
happy. 

What  has  been  stated  will  probably 
suggest  to  the  reader,  that  the  welfare  of 
the  cottager  depends  more  on  the  im- 
proved resources  and  habits  of  life,  than 
on  any  increase  or  superabundance  of 
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wages.    In  countries  where  the  wages  are 
the  highest,  without  any  improved  system 
of  management  and  economy  among  the 
poor,  the  condition  of  the  cottager  is  very 
inferior  to  that  of  many  places,   where 
the  wages  of  labour  are  lower,  but  the 
means  and  habits  of  life  superior.     Me- 
chanics, who  earn  from  a  guinea  to  two 
guineas  a  week,  in  London,  in  Manches- 
ter, and  other  places,  and  who  depend 
upon  the  neighbouring  shop  for  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  and  (to  use  a  common 
expression)  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  do  in 
general  possess  a  less  degree  of  domestic 
comfort,  and  enjoy  a  less  proportion  of 
the  advantages  of  civilized  lite,  than  many 
cottagers.     The  explication  is   obvious. 
The  mechanic,  who  with  his  family  exists 
in  a  lodging,  without  any  advantage  or 
impulse  tending  to  domestic  economy, 
and  who  earns,  by  a  species  of  slight  of 
hand  in  his  trade,  very  high  wages,  ap- 
plies what  is  barely  necessary,  in  a  week- 
ly payment  to  the  baker  and  some  other 
tradesmen,  for  the  support  of  the  family ; 
the  rest  goes  to  the  club,  or  the  alehouse, 
or  as  lost  in  intervals   between  labour : 
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while  the  labourer  and  his  family,  who 
have  the  power  and  inducement  to  thrift 
and  management,  direct  every  effort  to 
the  improvement  of  their  circumstances, 
and  the  increase  of  their  comforts. 

It  will,  to  the  latest  period  of  my  life, 
be  a  source  of  enviable  satisfaction  to  me, 
if  what  is  said  in  this  and  the  other  Re- 
ports of  the  societ}^  shall  have  the  effect 
of  awakening  the  attention  of  the  land 
owner  to  an  object  so  interesting  and  es- 
sential to  him,  as  the  situation  of  his  in- 
dustrious labourers  ;  whose  comforts  and 
means  of  life  he  may  greatly  increase, 
not  only  without  any  immediate  loss,  but 
with  a  real  and  accumulating  benefit  to 
himself  and  his  property ;  as  he  would 
soon  find  that  by  improving  the  condition 
of  his  dependants,  and  by  exciting  indus- 
try among  them,  he  did  proportionally 
iHcrease  the  value  of  his  estate.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  an  act  not  only  of  benevolence 
and  justice,  but  of  wisdom  and  prudence, 
whether  he  directed  his  views  to  his  own 
insulated  property,  or  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  community. — Viewed  w  *a> 
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political  light,  the  labourer  who  has  pro- 
perty, however  small, — a  cow,  a  pig,  or 
even  the  crop  of  his  garden, — has  an  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  his 
country,  and  in  the  good  order  of  society. 
He  who  has  no  property,  is  always  ready 
for  novelty  and  experiment ;  and  though 
gibbets  and  halters  may  for  a  time  deter 
him  from  criminal  and  atrocious  acts, 
yet  no  motive  exists  to  fix  him  in  virtu- 
ous habits,  or  to  attach  him  to  that  na- 
tional prosperity  in  which  he  has  no  part, 
and  to  that  constituted  order  of  property, 
which  excludes  him  from  all  possession. 

There  is  another  consideration,  sug- 
gested by  the  present  high  price  of  wheat 
corn.  Those  measures  for  the  relief  and 
subsistence  of  the  poor,  which  are  now 
essential  to  their  existence  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  unnecessary  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Burley.  The  cot- 
tager who  is  in  the  habit  of  using  barley 
in  bread,  who  keeps  a  pig,  perhaps  two, 
and  has  plenty  of  milk  and  vegetables, 
possesses  within  himself  almost  all  the 
means  of  life ;  and  feels  very  little  incon- 
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venicnce  from  that  which,  in  the  present 
season,  without  the  charitable  aid  and 
attention  of  the  opulent,  would  oppress 
and  overwhelm  the  labourer,  whose  ex- 
istence depends  on  a  mere  pecuniary 
stipend.  With  such  means  of  life  he  is 
less  affected  by  the  present  high  price  of 
bread,  than  almost  any  other  individual : 
the  clearness  of  provisions  produces  not 
much  variation  in  his  circumstances  ;  ex- 
cept by  delaying,  for  a  very  short  time, 
the  desired  period  of  his  purchasing  ano- 
ther cow :  and  by  retarding  his  progressive 
thrift,  and  the  improvement  of  his  little 
property,  for  the  benefit  and  hereditary 
succession  of  his  wife  and  children, 

In  the  facility  of  execution,  and  in  the 
permanence  of  effect,  a  very  material  dif- 
ference exists  between  measures  taken  for 
the  improvement  of  the  cottager's  means 
of  life  in  his  own  cottage,  and  for  the  in- 
crease of  his  resources  and  incitements  to 
thrift  and  industry,  and  those  for  the  sup- 
port and  conduct  of  all  public  charities 
and  establishment*  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  The  latter  require  an  unattainable 
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continuance  of  exertion,  and  an  unfailing 
succession   of  disinterested  care  and  at- 
tention :  the  former  executes  itself.     The 
latter  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
relief  of  helpless  and  hopeless  dependents : 
the  former   produces   the  restoration   of 
health  and  strength. —  When  the  cottager 
has  acquired,  and  feels  the  benefit  of,  his 
new  means  and  habits  of  life,  his  own  ex- 
ertions, his  own  attentions,  will  provide 
for  the  continuance  of  the  blessings  of  his 
family,  as  long  as  his  landlord  will  protect 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  cottage  and 
ground.     He  requires,   in  this  instance, 
no  subsequent  labour  or  attention,  on  the 
part  of  his  benefactor,  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  indigence  and  misery  ;  whereas  it 
demands  the  continuance  of  unwearied 
exertions  in  all  public  establishments,  to 
conduct  them  properly,  for  the  solace  and 
relief  of  existing  wretchedness. 

In  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Earl 
of  Winchilsea  for  his  cottagers,  though 
there  has  been  much  attention  paid,  and 
much  disposition  on  his  part  to  make  a 
very  considerable  sacrifice,  if  requisite, 
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for  their  benefit,  yet  in  fact,  and  with  the 
single  exception  which  I  have  stated  as 
to  his  cottages,  so  far  from  any  loss  or 
expence  being  incurred  by  him,  a  consi- 
derable and  permanent  improvement  has 
been  made  upon  his  estate,  without  any 
reduction  in  the  immediate  profit. — 
While  the  land  let  to  the  cottager  is  set 
at  the  same  rent,  as  that  which  the  far- 
mers occupy,  the  country  is  enriched  and 
improved  by  an  industrious  and  thriving 
tenantry,  and  the  poor-rates  reduced  al- 
most to  nothing.  *  The  labourers  chil- 

*  In  confirmation  of  what  is  here  stated,  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  adding  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Bassett,  of  Glenlworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Young,  dated  6th  Aug.  1799- — "  On  this  and 
on  other  estates  belonging  to  Lord  Scarborough,  his 
Lordship  has  invariably  directed  me  to  accommodate 
the  cottagers  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to 
keep  from  one  to  two  cows,  and  no  more;  allotting 
as  much  meadow  to  each  of  such  cottagers,  as  will 
keep  their  cattle  with  hay  in  the  winter  season ;  and 
I  am  convinced,  from  the  experience  of  thirty  years, 
during  which  time  I  have  been  agent  to  the  Scar- 
borough family,  that  the  result  has  been  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  of  my  poor  neighbours,  and 
advantageous  to  the  occupiers  of  farms,  who  have 
always  a  set  of  industrious  labourers  within  their  re-» 
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tlren  are  at  the  same  time,  so  bred  up, 
and  so  accustomed  to  regular  habits  of 
employment,  as  to  be  very  little  burthen 
to  their  parents,  and  to  be  a  great  and 
improving  benefit  to  the  estate. — The 
land-owner  should  keep  in  mind,  that  if 
the  labourer  is  reduced  to  indigence,  his 
support,  which  had  been  derived  from 
his  own  exertions,  must,  in  future,  be 
drawn  from  the  land.  The  farmer,  in- 
deed, nominally  pays  the  poor-rate ;  but 
it  is  really  and  ultimately  defrayed  by  the 
landlord;  whose  estate,  by  the  increase 
and  accumulation  of  poor's-rate,  is  de- 
teriorated in  value,  and  diminished  in 
rental :  while,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  dif- 
ferent system — by  promoting  the  welfare, 
and  encouraging  the  energy  of  the  cot- 

spective  parishes,  who  do  not  become  chargeable  in  the 
time  of  sickness,  or  when,  from  age,  manual  labour 
cannot  any  longer  be  performed  by  them :  at  such 
periods  the  produce  of  their  cows  and  gardens  affords 
them  the  means  of  a  decent  maintenance,  and  of  the 
regular  discharge  of  their  rents. — I  make  out  yearly 
the  accounts  of  this  parish  ;  and  the  rates  and  assess- 
ments on  the  occupiers  of  land,  do  not,  on  the  aver- 
age, amount  to  more  than  eightpence  in  the  pound) 
for  the  poor,  church,  constable,  and  highways. 
VOL.  II.  S 
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tager,  the  land-owner  might  have  lessened 
the  poor's-rate,  and  augmented  the  value 
and  rental  of  the  land. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  Eng- 
lish cottager,  narrowed  as  he  now  is  in 
the  means  and  habits  of  life,  may  be  im- 
mediately capable  of  taking  that  active 
and  useful  station  in  society,  that  is  filled 
by  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  pa- 
per. To  produce  so  great  an  improve- 
ment in  character  and  circumstances  of 
life,  will  require  time  and  attention.  The 
cottager,  however,  of  this  part  of  the 
county  of  Rutland,  is  not  of  a  different 
species  from  other  English  cottagers ;  and 
if  he  had  not  been  protected  and  encou- 
raged by  his  landlord,  he  would  have  been 
the  same  helpless  and  comfortless  creature 
that  we  see  in  some  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land. The  farmer,  (with  the  assistance  of 
the  steward)  would  have  taken  his  land . 
the  creditor,  his  cow  and  pig ;  and  the 
workhouse,  his  family. 

As  I  am  disposed  to  flatter  myself,  that 
some  of  my  readers,   who  have  landed 
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property  adapted  to  the  experiment,  may 
be  induced  to  try  this  mode  of  improving 
their  estates,  I  shall  suggest  what  occurs  to 
me  as  the  method  of  proceeding ;   pre- 
mising, that,  in  this,  and  in  every  thing 
else  which  the  landlord  may  think  fit  to 
do  for  the  benefit  of  his  cottagers,  he 
should  be  extremely  careful  not  to  make 
them  the  subjects  of  jealousy,  or  dislike, 
to  either  the  farmer  or  shopkeeper ;  on 
whose  good  will  to  them,  in  spite  of  every 
attention  of  the  landlord,  much  of  their 
comfort  and  well-being  will  depend,  par- 
ticularly in  winter,  when  the  presence  of 
a  friend  and  protector  is  most  wanted.    I 
should  therefore  recommend  him,  at  first, 
to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Burdon, 
and  to  begin  with  a  close  or  two  of  the 
ground  in  his  own  occupation.     Let  him 
then  select  two  or  three  of  his  most  thriv- 
ing and  industrious  labourers,  and  inform 
each  of  them,  that  he  is  disposed  to  ac- 
commodate him  with  a  little  ground,  at 
a  moderate  rent,  if  he  can  contrive  to  get 
a  cow,   and  his  wife  can  manage   her: 
adding  the  offer  of  a  small  loan  or  dona- 
tion towards  it.     The  introduction  of  so 
s  2 
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novel  a  system  may  possibly  require  some 
aid  and  attention  at  first ;  and  it  may  be 
proper  that  the  poor-rate  on  their  ground 
should  be  kept  down,  as  low  as  may  fair- 
ly be ;  but  as  soon  as  two  or  three  cot- 
tagers have  succeeded,  and  it  is  known 
that  upon  land  becoming  vacant  in  fu- 
ture, the  cottager  will  be  considered  as 
well  as  the  farmer,  though  not  to  his  in- 
jury or  inconvenience ;   and  that,  upon 
the  occupier  of  any  little  farm  of  20  or 
30  acres  being  obliged,  as  they  frequently 
are,  to  abandon  a  losing   concern,  the 
landlord    would,   in  some   instances,  be 
disposed  to  apply  the  ground  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  five  or  six  of  the  most 
deserving  and  thriving  labourers,  the  far- 
mer would  soon  be  reconciled  to  a  system 
which  must  in  its  nature  operate  to  lower 
the  poor's-rate,  and  to  diminish  the  bur- 
then of  the  poor; — the  character  of  the 
cottager  would  be  invigorated  ; — his  spi- 
rit, his  industry,  his  economy  would  be 
all  put  in  action ;  and  a  very  essential 
improvement   would  take  place   in   the 
estate  and  neighbourhood. 
1799. 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  the  extension  of 
the  benefits  of  the  charity-schools  at  Ches- 
ter. By  THOMAS  BERNARD,  Esq. 

The  income  of  the  blue-coat-school  at 
Chester  had  for  several  years  been  applied 
to  the  maintenance  and  education  of  30 
boys,  who  were  admitted  at  nine  years  of 
age,  and  kept  in  the  house  for  four  years. 
This  provision  had  proved  to  be  extreme- 
ly inadequate  to  its  object ;  the  greater 
number  of  the  poor  of  that  city  being 
left  entirely  destitute  of  instruction.  In 
1783,  the  trustees  adopted  a  beneficial 
extension  of  the  charity  :  and  in  the 
course  of  that  and  of  the  ensuing  year, 
they  opened  a  day-school,  in  a  wing  of 
the  hospital,  for  the  instruction  of  120 
boys  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts. 
This  they  call  the  green~school,  from  the 
circumstance  of  each  of  the  boys  wearing 
a  green  bonnet.  Two  masters  were  en- 
is  3 
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gaged,  one  at  ,£35.  the  other  at  <£30.  3, 
year ;  and  they  have  proved  quite  equal 
to  the  care  of  the  120  boys.  The  whole 
expence  of  teaching  these  boys,  including 
their  bonnets,  &c.  is  not  more  than  eighty 
guineas,  or  14s.  a  year,  each. 

In  order  to,  provide  for  this  expence, 
the  trustees  diminished  the  number  of 
boys  in  the  blue-coat-schooj  from  30  to 
25  ;  and  at  the  same  time  extended  the 
benefit  of  that  school  to  a  great  increase 
of  objects,  by  reducing  the  time  of  con- 
tinuance to  two  years,  and  by  selecting 
the  best  behaved  and  most  deserving  boys 
of  the  green-school  for  all  the  vacancies  in 
the  blue-coat -school;  so  that  12  or  14  of 
the  best  boys  of  the  former  school  are 
annually  placed  upon  the  foundation  : 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  there 
is  hardly  any  poor  boy  in  that  city, 
but  may  obtain  a  place  in  the  blue-coat- 
school,  if  he  perseveres  in  a  course  of  in- 
dustry and  good  behaviour. 

This  is  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  as 
it  extends  the  benefit,  not  only  of  instruc- 
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tion,  but  of  (what  is  much  more  effica^ 
cious)  emulation  and  example,  to  almost 
every  lad  in  Chester.  The  boys  are  now 
admitted  at  nine  years  of  age  into  the 
green-school,  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
subscribers,  who  appoint  scholars  in  ro- 
tation, according  to  the  amount  of  their 
contributions  to  the  charity.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  these  boys  are  publicly  ex- 
amined for  the  blue-coat-school :  after 
which,  if  their  merit  does  not  entitle  them 
to  one  of  the  vacancies  on  the  founda- 
tion, they  remain  in  the  green-school  two 
years  more ;  and  are  then  dismissed  at  an 
age  proper  to  be  placed  out  in  service. 
But  if  their  progress  has  been  such  as  to 
entitle  them  to  a  vacancy  in  the  blue- 
coat-school,  they  are  clothed  and  main- 
tained there  for  two  years,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period,  if  they  have  made 
a  competent  progress  in  reading,  writing, 
and  accounts,  and  (in  case  the  sea  is 
their  object)  in  navigation,  they  are 
placed  out,  with  an  apprentice-fee  of 
three  pounds  each,  in  husbandry,  the 
sea-service,  or  in  some  useful  trade  or  oc- 
cupation. 

$4 
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Upon  the  former  plan,  the  funds  of  this 
chanty  provided,  in  ten  years,  an  educa- 
tion for  75  children :  in  the  present  mode,* 
besides  the  increased  motives  for  good 
behaviour  and  attention,  362  poor  chil- 
dren of  Chester  receive  an  education  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  This  has  been  at- 
tended with  no  additional  expence  :  the 
degree  of  benefit,  however,  far  exceeds 
any  thing  that  could  have  been  attained 
upon  the  former  system  ;  for  the  terms  of 
succeeding  to  the  blue-coat-school,  of- 
fered equally  to  all,  supplies  that  stimu- 
lating incentive  to  human  exertion,  with- 
out which  the  best  framed  establishments 


*  Dr.  Haygarth,  who  was  the  proposer  of  tliegrcot- 
schoolj  suggested.,  in  1797,  a  further  improvement  in 
it :  that,  in  addition  to  their  other  learning,  the  greater 
part  of  the  hoys  should  alternately  he  instructed  and 
employed  in  the  needle  manufacture,  in  a  large  un- 
occupied room,  which  is  over  the  school.  There  is  a 
want  of  occupation  for  hoys  at  Chester,  though  there 
is  already  an  established  needle  manufactory  there, 
which  might  furnish  employment,  and  finish  the 
work.  As  to  the  blue-coat  hoys,  it  was  proposed  that 
part  of  their  profits  should  he  laid  up  for  their  use 
and  advancement  in  life,  and  those  of  the  hoys  of 
the  grecu-jchool,  paid  aver  to  their  parents. 
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lose  their  vital  principle,  and  degenerate 
into  visionary  and  noxious  theory. 

Similar  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
female  children  in  that  town.  It  had 
been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  and 
some  others,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  vi- 
siting the  habitations  of  the  poor  of  Ches- 
ter, that  the  girls  there,  as  in  many  other 
towns,  were  extremely  destitute  of  useful 
employment ;  and  that  of  those  from  9 
to  13  years  of  age,  in  one  parish,  three- 
fourths  could  not  sew  at  all,  and  not  one 
of  them  so  well,  as  to  make  a  single  arti- 
cle of  dress.  They  were  equally  ignorant 
of  knitting  and  spinning  ;  and  so  unskil- 
ful in  the  common  occupations  of  life,  as 
to  be  disqualified  for  domestic  servants, 
and  for  most  other  offices  in  society,  and 
to  have  very  few  means  of  earning  an  ho- 
nest livelihood. 

It  was  calculated  I  that  four  schools  of 
40  girls  each,  to  be  taught  for  four  years, 
from  the  age  of  9  to  13  years,  in  addition 
to  a  school  already  existing  for  maintain- 
ing and  educating  8  girls,  would  nearly 
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provide  for  all  the  poor  girls  in  Chester, 
who  were  unemployed,  of  a  proper  age 
for  instruction,  and  in  want  of  charitable 
aid  for  their  education.  It  was  therefore 
proposed  that  the  girls  should  change 
their  school  every  year,  and  (besides  their 
being  taught  to  read  in  all  the  schools, 
and  attending  the  parish  church  twice  on 
Sunday)  that  they  should  learn  in  the 
first  year  to  knit>  in  the  second  to  spin, 
in  the  third  to  sew,  and  in  the  fourth  to 
wash  and  get  up  linen ;  the  four  schools 
being  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
so  that  the  scholars  might,  without  incon- 
venience, go  each  year  to  a  different 
school.  In  this  manner  it  was  calculated 
that,  in  the  whole,  the  education  of  42 
girls  would  be  annually  completed. 

The  knitting,  spinning,  and  sewing 
schools  had,  from  the  time  of  their  esta- 
blishment in  1787,  been  regularly  attend- 
ed ;  and  no  difficulty  had  occurred  in 
supplying  work  for  the  knitters  and  spin- 
ners, though  there  had  some  at  first  as  to 
the  sewing-school.  In  procuring  employ- 
ment for  the  school  for  washing  and  gctt- 
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ing  up  linen,  there  has  been  very  great 
difficulty  ;  and  in  consequence  this  part 
of  the  plan  was  soon  given  up.  The 
schools  are  now  reduced  to  two,  *  one 
for  knitting,  the  other  for  sewing ;  these 
are  very  well  supplied  with  work,  and 
the  children  continue  there  for  two  years. 

On  their  first  appearance  at  school, 
the  children  come  in  but  ill  clothed,  and 
not  well  behaved  ;  but,  in  a  short  time, 
by  their  industry,  and  by  the  co-operat- 
ing benevolence  of  the  ladies  who  visit 
the  school,  they  are  not  only  improved  in 
behaviour,  but  are  supplied  with  uniform 
gowns  and  petticoats,  as  well  as  with  se- 
veral other  articles  of  dress ;  all  their 
clothes,  except  shoes  and  stockings,  be- 
ing made  at  the  sewing-school. 

The  subscriptions  were  at  first  limited 

*  The  great  improvement  of  spinning  mills  has 
very  nearly  deprived  the  poor  of  any  profit  by  spinn- 
ing. There  are  few  cottagers  who  have  not  suffered 
in  this  respect ;  but  in  some  parishes  the  labourers' 
wives  and  children  are  now  entirely  precluded  from 
this  employment,  without  any  other  means  of  occu- 
pation being  opened  to  them. 
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to  five  shillings  each ;  though,  among  the 
more  opulent,  several  persons  of  the  same 
family  were  admitted,  as  subscribers. 
They  are  at  present  not  subject  to  limita- 
tion ;  and  liberal  donations  have  been 
made  for  supplying  books,  wheels,  forms, 
and  for  other  expences.  A  considerable 
benefit  has  accrued  from  connecting  these 
girl-schools  in  some  degree  with  the  Sun- 
day-schools of  Chester: — for,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  good  behaviour,  the  most 
deserving  girls  in  the  Sunday-schools  are 
regularly  elected  into  the  working-schools. 
This  has  a  powerful  and  extensive  effect 
in  improving  the  morals  and  behaviour  of 
all  the  girls  in  the  Sunday-schools,  and 
with  them  of  almost  all  the  female  chil- 
dren in  Chester. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

It  is  not  an  unreasonable  or  unfounded 
presumption,  that  the  extension  of  the 
schools  at  Chester  will  operate  to  improve 
the  rising  generation,  in  skill,  industry, 
honesty,  economy,  sobriety,  and  in  all 
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those  virtues,  which  result  from  a  proper 
and  religious  education,  and  which  can 
contribute  to  an  useful  and  happy  life. — 
There  are  very  few  of  these  virtues,  that 
do  not  principally  depend  on  education, 
and  on  the  seeds  sown  in  the  mind  dur- 
ing   the  early  period   of  life.     A  very 
able  writer*  has  observed,  that  "  drun- 
kenness  is   the  vice  of  an  uncultivated 
mind :"  and  in  truth,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, this  vice  in  all  its  beastly  de- 
formity, will  be  found  to  be  most  preva- 
lent among  the  ignorant  and  uninformed ; 
among  those  who  have  had  no  means  of 
improving  or  appreciating  their  faculties, 
and  who,  in  respect  of  mental  and  moral 
improvement,  can   be  placed  but  little 
above  the  brute  creation, 

In  all  those  moral  virtues,  which  are  of 
such  inestimable  value  through  life — of 
industry  and  skill  I  say  nothing,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  instruction  and  habit  are 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend,  in  bis  Dissertation  on 
the  Pom*  Laws. 
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their  vital  principle, — but  in  motel  vir- 
tues,— in  fidelity,  truth,  justice,  and  inte- 
grity,— every  attainment  is  casual  and 
accidental, — all  improvement  deceitful 
and  uncertain,  except  that  which  origi- 
nates in  principle,  and  whose  basis  firmly 
rests  on  the  sure  ground  of  a  religious 
education. 

The  absurd  prejudices  that  have  existed 
against  extending  the  common  and  gene- 
ral benefits  of  education  to  the  children 
of  the  poor,  and  the  extraordinary  suppo- 
sition, that  an  uneducated  and  neglected 
boy  will  prove  an  honest  and  useful  man, 
— that  a  youth  of  ignorance  and  idleness 
will  produce  a  mature  age  of  industry 
and  virtue, — are  now  in  a  great  measure 
exploded.  Switzerland,  and  Scotland, 
and  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
where  the  education  and  occupation  of 
youth  are  particularly  attended  to,  afford 
very  gratifying  evidence  of  the  contrary 
position.  The  individuals  of  those  coun- 
ties are  not  only  more  industrious  and 
more  thriving,  but,  of  all  parts  of  Europet 
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peculiarly    exempt    from    criminal    ha- 
bits. * 

If  the  revenues  of  all  our  charity-schools 
were  applied  as  advantageously  as  those 
of  the  blue-coat-school,  and  the  other 
schools  at  Chester,  it  is  probable  that  the 
funds  would  be  sufficient  to  give  to  every 
individual  in  England,  the  same  advan- 
tages of  early  instruction  and  good  habits, 
as  are  enjoyed  by  our  northern  neighbours, 
and  by  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland. 
In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  some  exist- 
ing prejudices  against  removing  ancient 
abuses,  and  (I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
add,)  some  degree  of  interest  or  patronage 
in  the  continuance  of  those  abuses,  must 
be  given  up;  and  the  enquiry  must  be 
fairly  and  impartially  entered  into,  how 
the  good  effects  of  every  charity  may  be 
best  attained,  and  most  widely  extended, 
without  injustice  to  its  original  objects. 
There  is  hardly  any  charitable  fund  in 
England  to  which  the  example  of  Chester 

*  See  Howard  on  Prisons,  p.  124 ;  and  on  Laza- 
rettos, p.  120. 
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may  not  in  some  degree  apply,  and  by 
the  application  of  which,  children  may 
not  be  enabled  to  acquire  those  early  and 
principled  habits  of  life,  without  which 
wealth  and  power  (and  even  liberty  itself), 
are  to  the  possessors  of  but  little  value ; 
— too  frequently  the  source  of  ungovern- 
ed  passions  and  criminal  habits ;  perni- 
cious at  the  same  time  to  other  members 
of  society,  and  destructive  to  the  welfare 
and  existence  of  the  community. 
7th  Oct.  1799. 


No.  LXIl. 

Extract  from  an  account  of  the  society  at 
Dublin,  for  promoting,  the  comforts  of 
the  poor.  By  LORD  TEIGNMOUTH. 

It  must  be  a  subject  of  real  satisfao 
tion  to  every  well  wisher  to  his  country 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
spring,  a  society  has  been  formed  at 
Dublin,  for  promoting  the  comforts  of  the 
poor ;  the  President  of  which  is  the  Mar- 
quis Cornwallis,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
that  kingdom  ;  the  six  Vice-presidents, 
the  Chancellor,  the  Speaker,  and  four 
other  persons  of  the  first  rank ;  and  the 
34  members  of  the  committee,  some  of 
the  most  respectable  characters  in  that 
country. 

In  their  account  of  the  plan  and  regu- 
lations of  the  society,  they  state,  that 
some  individuals  having  observed  with 
pleasure  the  progress  of  a  society,  insti- 

VOL.  II.  T 
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tuted  in  England  in  the  year  1796,  "  for 
"  bettering  the  condition  and  increasing  the 
"  comforts  of  the  poor"  were  encouraged 
by  their  success  to  form  themselves  into 
a  society,  founded  upon  similar  principles, 
to  be  denominated  "  the  society  for  pro- 
"  moting  the  comforts  of  the  poor" — That 
the  general  object  of  the  society  (being 
the  same  as  the  declared  object  of  the 
English  society)  is  to  collect  and  circu- 
late such  useful  and  practical  information, 
derived  from  experience,  respecting  the 
circumstances,  and  situation  of  the  poor, 
and  the  most  effectual  means  of  meliorat- 
ing their  condition,  as  may  induce  and 
enable  all  well-disposed  persons,  to  unite 
in  the  promotion  of  measures  so  import- 
ant to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
community  at  large. — That  they  are  de- 
termined ever  to  keep  in  view  this  princi- 
ple,— "  that  the  best  relief  the  poor  can 
"  receive,  is  from  themselves ;  and  that 
"  the  most  effectual  method  of  improving 
"  their  condition,  is  by  the  encourage- 
"  ment  of  industry,  prudence,  and  deanli- 
"  ness :"  and  they  trust  that  the  local  ex- 
perience of  humane  individuals,  whether 
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employed  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry and  increase  of  comfort,  for  the 
prevention  and  relief  of  distress,  or  for 
the  general  improvement  of  the  morals 
and  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  being 
thus  collected,  and  afterwards  diffused 
over  the  kingdom  at  large,  will  animate 
and  instruct  the  nation  in  the  pursuit  of 
these  important  objects. 

Their  regulations  do  not  materially  dif- 
fer from  those  of  the  English  society. 
They  are  as  follow  :  1st.  That  the  busi- 
ness of  the  society  be  conducted  by  their 
vice-presidents,  and  a  committee  of  thirty- 
four  members.  2d.  That  every  person 
who  shall  subscribe  one  guinea,  annually, 
shall  become  a  member  of  this  society, 
$o  long  as  they  shall  think  proper  to  con- 
tinue such  subscription,  and  any  person 
who  shall  subscribe  ten  guineas  in  one 
donation,  shall  become  a  member  for 
life.  3d.  That  every  annual  subscription 
be  for  the  whole,  or  the  remaining  part 
of  the  year,  in  which  it  is  paid,  comput- 
ing to  the  31st  of  December;  and  that 
any  person  who  shall  become  a  subscriber 
T  2 
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before  the  31st  of  December  next,  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  copy  of  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Reports  of  the  English  So- 
ciety, already  instituted  for  similar  pur- 
poses ;  and  that  all  subscriber*  of  one 
guinea  annually,  or  of  ten  guineas  in  one 
donation*  shall  be  also  entitled  to  two 
copies  of  every  publication  which  shall 
hereafter  be  made  by  order  of  this  socie- 
ty, and  so  in  proportion  upon  any  larger 
subscription.  4th.  That  every  person 
hereafter  proposed  for  election,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  be  nominated  one 
month,  at  least,  previous  to  election,  and 
the  proposal  be  entered  on  the  minute- 
book  ;  and  when  the  names  of  seven 
members  of  the  committee  shall  be  sub- 
scribed to  the  recommendation,  the  com- 
mittee shall  proceed  to  election  by  ballot, 
when  two  black  balls  shall  exclude ;  the 
person  proposing  him  being,  in  case  of 
his  election,  to  pay  down  his  first  annual 
subscription,  or  his  donation,  as  the  case 
may  be.  5th.  That  no  election  or  ballot 
for  publication  take  place,  except  at  a 
general  meeting,  at  which  not  less  than 
nine  members  shall  be  present.  6th.  That 
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-all  questions  relating  to  publication,  and 
election,  be  decided  by  ballot ;  and  that 
two  black  balls  be  sufficient  to  suspend 
the  publication  of  any  paper ;  and  when 
the  publication  of  any  paper  shall  have 
been  three  times  suspended,  it  shall  be 
considered  as  finally  rejected.  7th.  That 
sub-committees  may  be  appointed  by  the 
committee  (consisting  of  two  or  more  of 
its  members)  for  particular  purposes,  and 
with  such  powers  as  the  committee  may 
think  fit  to  delegate  to  them.  8th,  That 
no  future  regulations  have  effect,  until 
approved  by  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  committee ;  and  that  no  orders  of  any 
sub-committee  (unless  under  a  special 
authority)  be  binding,  until  confirmed  at 
a  general  meeting  of  the  committee,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  nine  members, 
pth.  That  the  ordinary  general  meetings 
of  the  committee  be  holden  at  two  o'clock 
precisely,  on  the  first  Monday  in  each 
month,  or  at  such  day  and  hour  as  the 
committee  shall  adjourn  to.  10th.  That 
a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  seven 
members,  to  be  denominated  the  acting 
sub-committee,  (of  whom  three  shall  con- 

T3 
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stitute  a  quorum)  be  appointed  every 
three  mouths,  on  the  following  days  of 
general  meeting ;  that  is  to  say,  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  in  April,  in  July, 
and  in  October;  to  whom  the  business  of 
the  general  committee  shall  be  specially 
deputed  for  the  three  months  ensuing  the 
days  of  appointment ;  and  that  the  act- 
ing sub-committee  shall  meet  at  two  o'- 
clock on  every  Monday,  at  the  commit- 
tee room,  (and  oftener  if  necessary,  no- 
tice having  been  given  to  each  member 
of  such  sub-committee,  of  the  time  and 
place  of  attendance)  and  be  open  to  the 
vice-presidents,  and  to  all  such  members 
of  the  general  committee,  as  shall  think 
proper  to  attend,  llth.  That  the  duty 
of  the  acting  sub-committee  be  to  exa- 
mine all  communications  given  in  to  the 
.society,  and  to  carry  on  the  necessary 
correspondence  of  the  society :  but  that 
no  publication  be  finally  determined  on, 
except  at  a  general  monthly  meeting  of 
the  committee.  12th.  That  no  person  be 
appointed  a  member  of  a  sub-committee, 
unless  he  be  actually  present  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  or  unless  he  shall 
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have  signified  to  the  secretary  his  inten* 
tion  to  attend.  13th.  That  whenever  any 
member  of  a  sub-committee  shall  find  it 
necessary  to  absent  himself  from  attend- 
ance thereon,  for  the  space  of  one  month, 
he  shall  give  notice  of  such  intended  ab- 
sence to  the  said  sub-committee,  who 
shall  thereupon  elect  another  member  of 
the  general  committee  in  his  place.  14th. 
That  societies  formed  in  the  couiftfy  for 
purposes  similar  to  the  objects  of  this 
society,  be  entitled  to  one  copy  of  every 
publication  made  by  order  of  this.  15th. 
That  all  members  of  the  committee  of  the 
English  society,  who  shall  at  any  time 
visit  Dublin,  shall,  during  the  time  of 
their  abode  here,  be  considered  as  hono- 
rary members  of  this  committee,  and  as 
such,  shall  be  admissible,  and  are  hereby 
invited  to  attend  all  general  meetings  of 
this  committee,  which  shall  be  holden 
during  their  stay  ;  and  that  the  English 
committee  be  entitled  to  two  copies  of 
every  publication  made  by  order  of  this. 
16th.  That  all  plans  for  promoting  the 
objects  of  this  society  shall  (if  approved 
of,  as  likely  to  be  useful  and  practicable, 
T  4 
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by  the  general  committee)  be  carefully 
preserved,  but  never  published  as  pro- 
ceedings of  the  society  on  any  account, 
until  they  shall  have  been  successfully 
acted  upon  in,  at  least,  a  single  instance. 
17th,  That  all  drafts  on  account  of  the 
society,  on  their  banker,  shall  be  made 
by  order  of  the  committee,  and  entered 
in  the  minutes  of  the  day,  and  be  signed 
by  thuee,  at  least,  of  the  committee,  of 
whom  the  chairman  of  the  day  shall  be 
one,  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary. 
18th.  That  a  general  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers be  holden  on  the  first  Monday  in 
February,  in  every  year,  to  receive  a  report 
on  the  finances  of  the  society,  and  on  the 
transactions  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
to  consider  the  same.  19th.  That  no  po^ 
litical  discussion,  nor  any  essay  of  a  politi^ 
cal  nature,  be  on  any  account  admissible. 
20th.  That  when  the  publication  of  any 
pq,per  shall  have  been  determined  on,  it 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  final  revision 
and  correction  of  some  one  member  of 
the  committee,  who  shall  correct  all  mis- 
takes in  point  of  form,  and  shall  be  at  IK 
bcrty  to  introduce  such  alterations  as, 
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shall  appear  essential  to  him,  provided 
he  shall  have  previously  submitted  such 
proposed  alterations  to  the  acting  sub- 
committee, and  obtained  their  concur- 
rence, and  the  approbation  of  the  author. 
21st.  That  a  sub-committee  of  control  be 
appointed,  and  that  no  order  shall  be 
made  to  apply  any  part  of  the  funds  of 
the  society  to  any  particular  object  (ex- 
cept the  ordinary  business  of  the  institu- 
tion) until  the  proposal  for  so  doing  shall 
have  been  first  referred  to  the  said  sub- 
committee for  consideration.  22d.  That 
no  fundamental  regulation  of  this  society 
shall  be  at  any  time  repealed,  unless  the 
person  intending  to  move  for  such  repeal 
shall  have  given  one  month's  notice  of  his 
intention  so  to  do ;  which  notice  shall  be 
entered  on  the  minutes,  and  contained  in 
the*  summons  served  upon  each  member 
to  attend  the  ensuing  general  meeting  of 
the  committee  ;  and  unless  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  shall  be  present, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
concur  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  repeal* 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

I  have  given  the  regulations  at  length, 
as  they  may  be  useful  in  assisting  the 
formation  of  other  societies,  for  similar 
purposes.  It  cannot  but  be  flattering  to 
the  London  society,  to  see  another  insti- 
tution, professedly  originating  out  of  the 
success  attending  its  progress,  founded 
in  a  neighbouring  island,  on  the  same 
principles,  and  under  the  highest  patron- 
age. 

Nothing  can  be  more  honourable  to 
this  country,  than  the  disposition  so  ge- 
nerally prevalent  amongst  individuals  in 
the  higher  orders  of  society,  to  exert  them- 
selves for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  their  fellow  subjects  ;  and  nothing  can 
be  of  greater  importance,  than  to  give 
this  disposition  a  proper  direction,  that 
the  efforts  of  beneficence  may  not  be  de- 
feated, by  a  misapplication  of  its  assist- 
ance. 

The  knowledge  required  for  this  pur- 
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pose  must  be  the  result  of  experience,  to 
which  nothing  can  more  certainly  lead, 
than  investigations  how  the  comforts  of 
the  poor  may  he  best  promoted  ;  not  by 
relaxing  their  industry,  or  weakening 
their  habits  of  frugality,  but  by  strength- 
ening and  increasing  the  motives  to  both; 
for,  to  quote  the  words  of  our  President, 
"  if  the  manner  in  which  relief  is  given  is 
"  not  a  spur  to  industry,  it  becomes  in 
"  effect,  a  premium  to  sloth  and  profli- 
"  gacy."  * 

;  • 

The  reports  of  the  London  society 
prove,  that  the  object,  though  difficult 
of  attainment,  is  not  impracticable, — that 
the  means  for  this  purpose  may  be  so 
adapted,  as  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  ex- 
cite their  industry;  to  increase  their 
means  of  subsistence,  and  yet  encourage 
economy,  and  render  the  effects  of  libe- 
rality subservient  to  the  best  moral  uses, 
that  of  promoting  good  habits. 

*  See  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Society ;  the  Ac- 
count of  the  Management  of  the  Poor  at  Hamburgh. 
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Every  new  institution,  having  the  same 
objects  in  view,  must  in  its  progress  aug- 
ment the  general  mass  of  experimental 
information ;  and  whilst  we  anticipate 
with  pleasure  the  prospect  of  our  own 
gains  in  this  respect,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Dublin  Society,  we  cannot 
but  participate  the  satisfaction  which  the 
poor  otthat  country  must  feel,  from  the 
public  demonstration  which  this  esta- 
blishment affords,  of  a  general  attention 
to  their  interests,  and  an  anxiety  to  pro- 
mote their  comforts ;  nor  could  any  more 
effectual  means  be  devised  to  conciliate 
their  affections. 

The  comparative  experience,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  similar  so- 
cieties in  different  countries,  must  lead  to 
important  and  beneficial  conclusions. 
The  same  modes  of  relieving  the  indus- 
trious poor,  are  not  adapted  to  all  states 
and  situations,  although  the  principle 
which  should  govern  the  application  of 
them  cannot  be  varied.  Much  has  been 
done,  and  more  may  be  successfully  per- 
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formed  by  the  efforts  of  individuals  in 
England,  in  correcting  the  prejudicial 
effects  of  the  poor-laws,  workhouses, 
mendicity,  &c.  and  in  Ireland  the  field 
appears  to  be  equally  extensive  for  the 
exertions  of  individual  benevolence. 
l$th  Dec.  1799* 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  the  free  church 
at  Bath.    By  THOMAS  BERNARD,  Esq. 

The  free  church,  in  the  parish  of  Wai- 
cot,  at  Bath,  was  opened  in  November, 
1798,  for  the  general  and  indiscriminate 
accommodation  of  the  poor.  The  idea 
was  originally  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Daubeny,  in  a  sermon  delivered  at  St. 
Margaret's  chapel,  at  Bath,  in  April, 
1792 ;  and  afterwards,  with  the  concur- 
rence and  approbation  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sibley,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  published 
with  an  address  to  the  inhabitants. 

In  this  discourse,  Mr.  Daubeny,  after 
enlarging  upon  the  great  characteristic  of 
the  Christian  religion,  that,  "THE  POOR 

"  HAVE      THE      GOSPEL      PREACHED     TO 

"  THEM,"  and  upon  the  expected  benefits 
of  the  Sunday-schools  then  established  at 
Bath,  proceeded  to  ask  "  where  are  the 
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"  children  of  that  placs,  when  discharged 
"  from  the  Sunday-schools,  at  a  time  of 
"  life  the  most  dangerous, — where  arc 
"  they  to  gain  that  instruction,  which  is 
"  calculated  to  bring  to  perfection  the 
"  education  which  they  have  received  ? 
"  If,  in  conformity  to  the  ideas  with 
"  which  they  have  been  brought  up,  they 
"  come  to  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
"  the  establishment,  they  find,  alas !  the 
u  doors,  for  the  most  part,  shut  *  against 

*  The  parish  of  Walcot  contains  nearly  13,000  in- 
habitants ;  but  though  there  are  among  them  many 
opulent  families,  yet  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  poor.  The  parish  church  has  been  within  these 
few  years  enlarged  and  improved ;  but  the  interest 
money  of  the  expenditure  is  defrayed  by  farming, 
and  letting,  as  many  private  pews  as  can  be  practi- 
cably done.  The  poor  by  these  means  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  excluded  from  their  own  parish  church ;  an 
evil  not  remedied  by  there  being,  within  the  parish, 
four  chapels  (all  private  property)  where  the  seats  are 
let  by  the  month,  quarter,  or  year,  at  very  high  prices. 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest,  that  no  accommodation  is 
left  for  the  poor.  In  Laura  chapel,  at  Bath,  I  ob- 
$erved  100  seats  reserved  for  the  poor,  in  the  back  of 
the  south  gallery ;  and  40  for  charity  children.  Nor 
do  I  mean  to  make  any  objection  to  this  accommo- 
dation of  the  rich,  in  such  a  place  as  Bath,  where 
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"  them." — He  then  goes  on  to  observe, 
that  this  is,  in  some  degree,  to  exclude 
them  from  the  established  church,  in- 
stead of  inviting  them,  and  providing 
places  of  worship  for  them ;  without 
which  (he  adds)  "  we  cannot  be  surprised 
"  that  they  should  no  longer  continue 
"  members  of  a  church,  \vhich,  in  a  man- 
"  i\er,excommunicatestlieui.  In  which  case, 
"  their  infidelity,  and  consequent  immo- 
"  rality,  will  not  so  much  lay  at  their 
"  own  doors,  as  at  the  doors  of  those  who 
"  ought,  in  charity,  to  have  taken  their 
"  case  into  consideration,  and  to  have 
"  provided  means  for  their  instruction." 

This  discourse  had  its  due  effect  on 
the  audience,  and  several  hundred  pounds 
were  immediately  subscribed  amongthem, 
before  they  .quitted  the  church.  With 
the  example  of  some  principal  subscribers 
both  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  the  sub- 
scriptions, in  a  short  time,  amounted  to 

there  is  a  continual  influx  of  strangers;  but  only  to 
suggest  the  propriety  and  justice,  in  this  and  many 
other  similar  instances,  of  more  attention  being  paid 
to  the  religious  duties  of  the  poor. 
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.£2700.  Any  objections  which  might 
have  occurred  to  doubting  minds,  were 
obviated  by  the  publication  of  the  plan ; 
which  was,  that  though  the  church  was  to 
be  free  from  all  parochial  duty  and  con- 
troul,  yet  it  was  to  be  consecrated  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  officiating 
ministers  licensed  by  the  bishop,  in  con- 
firmation of  their  appointment  by  the 
rector  of  the  parish :  that  the  whole  area 
of  the  building  should  be  appropriated 
to  the  free  accommodation  of  the  com- 
mon people  ;  and  the  seats  in  the  galleries 
should  be  let  out  to  tradesmen,  and  per- 
sons in  a  superior  rank  of  life,  at  such 
prices,  as  might  furnish  a  sum  sufficient 
for  the  service  and  repairs : —  that  there 
should  be  a  full  service  both  morning 
and  afternoon  every  Sunday,  and  a  sacra- 
ment once  a  month ; — and  lastly,  that 
the  building  itself  should  be  vested  in 
trustees,  with  powers  and  provisions  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  of  securing  it  to  the 
public  for  ever,  in  conformity  to  the  de- 
sign with  which  it  was  originally  con- 
structed. 

VOL.  ii.  IT 
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The  conductors  of  this  exemplary  un- 
dertaking having  purchased  for  £300.  a 
leasehold  piece  of  ground,  in  an  airy  si- 
tuation, in  the  centre  of  the  parish,  as  a 
site  for  the  new  church,  Lord  Rivers,  in 
whom  the  fee  simple  of  the  ground  was 
vested,  made  them  a  handsome  offer  of 
his  remaining  interest  in  it ;  so  that  it  was 
made  free  ground  in  perpetuity.  This 
offer  having  been  earned  into  effect,  a 
plain  but  handsome  Gothic  edifice  was 
then  erected :  Mr.  Daubeny  taking  upon 
himself  the  risk  of  any  expence  beyond 
the  amount  ofidhe  subscriptions.  It  is 
calculated  to  accommodate  1000  persons 
in  the  area,  which  is  the  free  part  of  the 
church ;  and  between  three  and  four 
hundred  persons  in  the  galleries,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  is  appropriated  to  defray 
the  annual  outgoings.  The  church  was 
consecrated  on  the  7th  of  November,  and 
opened  for  divine  service  on  Sunday, 
November  18,  1798 ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dau- 
beny, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leigh,  having 
previously  received  their  nomination  and 
license,  as  the  officiating  ministers  of  it. 
The  cost  of  the  church  rather  exceeded 
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<£3,500. ;  not  including  those  ornamen- 
tal articles,  which  have  been  contributed 
as  the  donations  of  several  persons,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  original  subscriptions ;  and 
an  organ,  which  has  been  deemed  neces- 
sary to  lead  so  large  a  congregation  to 
join  in  the  singing  part  of  the  service,  and 
to  operate  as  some  additional  induce- 
ment to  their  attendance. 

In  March,  1799,  a  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers was  held  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Daubeny  (who  had  acted  as  treasurer  in 
the  conduct  of  the  business)  to  examine 
his  accounts.  Some  little  deficiency  in 
the  funds  is  still  remaining;  but  not 
more  than  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  soon  sup- 
plied :  and  when  that  is  done,  I  trust  that 
the  chapel  will  in  future  pay  its  own  ex* 
pences.  Ever  since  the  opening,  the 
church  has  been  very  fully  and  regularly 
attended.  I  was  at  the  evening  service 
there,  on  the  24th  instant.  The  gallery, 
indeed,  was  not  above  half  filled,  the 
seats  being  reserved  for  the  renters  of 
them ;  but  the  area  below  contained 
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above  a  thousand  persons,  *  decently  and 
cleanly  dressed,  and  receiving  the  benefit 
of  divine  worship,  with  a  degree  of  pro* 
priety  and  attention,  that  made  the  ser- 
vice extremely  aweful  and  impressive.  1 1 
was  a  sight  that  must  have  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  every  zealous 
Christian,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
participating  in  this  act  of  devotion; 
whilst  the  gratitude  that  is  expressed  by 
the  lower  orders  of  people  for  the  accom- 
modation so  liberally  provided  for  them, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  attend 
the  service  of  the  church,  furnish  the  most 
favourable  omens  of  the  good  effects  that 
may  be  derived  from  an  establishment 
of  this  truly  pious  and  charitable  nature. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  propriety  and  expediency  of  the 

*  In  the  area  there  appeared  to  be  several  persons 
of  a  superior  class  of  life,  probably  not  aware  that 
they  zee  re  occupying  scats  intended  for  the  poor;  who 
tcere  thereby  excluded  from  the  accommodation  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  them.  There  were  many  poor 
persons  attended  at  the  door  that  evening,  for  whom 
there  were  no  places. 
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provision  made,  in  this  instance,  for  the 
religious  duties  and  instruction  of  the 
poor  at  Bath,  are  so  obvious  and  unques- 
tionable, that  it  is  difficult  to  state  any 
reasons  in  their  favour,  which  will  not 
have  already  occurred  to  the  reader's 
mind,  on  the  perusal  of  the  preceding 
account.  It  is  very  apparent  that  the 
free  church  at  Bath  must  greatly  contri- 
bute, in  that  place,  to  the  improvement 
of  moral  and  religious  habits  among  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  established  church,  and  to  the  per- 
manence and  stability  of  internal  peace 
and  civil  order.  It  must  be  equally  ap- 
parent to  every  one,  who  has  turned  his 
attention  to  the  situation  of  the  poor  in 
London,  and  to  their  means  and  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  their  religious  du- 
ties, that  several  such  chapels,  *  as  the 

*  While  this  Report  is  printing,  I  have  very  great 
satisfaction  in. being  able  to  announce  to  the  public, 
that  a  neat  and  commodious  chapel  is  already  en- 
gaged, for  a  long  term  of  years,  in  a  central  situation 
in  St.  Giles's ;  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  it  may  be  opened  for  divine  service,  as  a  free 
church  for  the  poor,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time. 
20M  Jan.  1800. 

u  3 
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free  church  at  Bath,  are  now  wanted  in 
our  metropolis  ;  and  that,  without  such 
chapels,  the  poor,  though  living  in  a 
Christian  country,  do  not  possess  the 
common  benefits  of  that  religion,  which 
its  divine  Author  addressed  principally  to 
them.  If  even  with  those  who  have 
had  the  blessing  of  a  religious  educa- 
tion, and  have  had  the  books  of  reve- 
lation opened  and  explained  to  them, 
— if  even  in  their  instance  "  religion, 
"  the  rewards  of  which  are  distant,  and 
"  which  is  animated  only  by  faith  and 
"  hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the 
"  mind,  unless  it  be  invigorated  and  re- 
"  impressed  by  external  ordinances,  by 
"  stated  calls  to  worship,  and  by  the  sa- 
"  lutary  influence  of  example,"  *  what 
must  we  expect  of  the  ignorant  and 
uneducated  ?  of  those  who  are  pressed 
down  by  necessity,  and  have  no  support 
derived  from  the  truths  of  revelation,  or 
from  the  principles  of  morality  ? 

It  is  mere  mockery  to  give  the  name 

*  Johnson. 
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of  accommodation,  to  the  space  that  is  left 
for  the  poor,  in  the  aisles  of  our  churches, 
in  London  and  Westminster.  They  are 
neither  adapted  to  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  religious  worship,  nor  would 
they  contain  a  fiftieth  part  of  those,  who 
ought  to  be  accommodated  there.  While 
the  rich  are  conveniently  seated  for  their 
money,  the  poor  should  not  be  neglected. 
They  should,  as  far  as  kindness  and  at- 
tention will  go,  be  compelled  to  come  in. 
They  should  have  the  advantage  of  their 
residence  in  a  Christian  and  Protestant 
country ;  and  inducement  should  be  held 
out  to  them,  such  at  least  as  decent  and 
comfortable  seats  would  afford,  to  attend 
regularly  at  the  established  church,  and 
to  unite  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  sub- 
jects, in  the  constant  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  in  religious  worship. 
29th  Nov.  1799. 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  the  Mendip 
Schools.     By  THOMAS  BERNARD,  Esq. 

The  Mendip  schools  are  situated  in  the 
part  of  Somersetshire,  between  Wells, 
Bristol,  and  the  channel  which  divides 
AVales  from  England.  They  extend  over 
24  parishes,  which  are  dispersed  through- 
out a  district  of  country,  about  25  miles 
in  diameter.  They  are  intended  not 
merely  for  the  education  of  youth,  but 
for  the  instruction  and  reformation  of 
mature  life,  and  for  the  improvement 
and  consolation  of  the  aged  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  each  pa- 
rish, are  opened  daily,  or  twice  or  thrice 
a  week,  or  on  Sundays  only.  The  early 
part  of  the  Sabbath  is  devoted  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  young,  who  afterwards 
proceed  to  church  in  a  body,  to  attend 
divine  service.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
day,  the  room  is  frequented  by  others ; 
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chiefly  by  the  aged,  who  come  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  evening  -readings  and  dis- 
course ;  and  attend  with  great  pleasure 
and  eagerness,  to  derive  from  religious 
information  and  society  that  solid  relief, 
which  alone  can  give  comfort  to  declin- 
ing life,  and  smooth  the  path  to  the  grave. 
Their  stay  in  the  school  is  for  half  an 
hour,  an  hour,  or  more,  as  their  conveni- 
ence or  inclination  directs.  The  number 
of  those  who  frequent  the  schools,  includ- 
ing children  and  parents,  is  about  three 
thousand. 

Ten  years  ago  that  neighbourhood  ex- 
hibited a  very  different  appearance. — • 
There  are  few  gentlemen's  seats ;  scarce- 
ly any  resident  clergy ;  and  there  was  lit- 
tle to  be  seen  in  that  country  which  could 
distinguish  it  as  in  civilized  society,  or 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity.  In  the 
populous  and  extensive  parish  of  Ched- 
dar, the  congregation  at  the  parish  church 
on  an  averagedid  not  exceed  the  number 
of  twenty  : — the  regular  attendants  at  that 
church  are  now  eight  hundred,  and  some- 
times more.  The  precepts  of  Christianity 
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were  almost  unknown  and  disregarded  in 
that  district : — they  are  now  the  comfort 
of  the  aged,  and  the  guide  of  the  young; 
and  the  contemplation  and  observance  of 
them  have  been  attended  by  a  rich  and 
abundant  harvest  of  moral  virtues ; — of 
honesty,  sobriety,  diligence,  industry,  and 
chastity. 

All  this  has  been  effected  by  the  labour 
of  two  individuals,  who,  fortunately  for 
this  country,  fixed  their  residence  there, 
about  ten  years  ago. — As  the  means  of 
relieving  and  assisting  their  uninstructed 
neighbours,  they  hired  an  house  at  Ched- 
dar, one  of  the  12  parishes,  and  in  this 
they  established  a  school ;  they  engaged 
for  it  an  intelligent  master  and  mistress, 
and  opened  the  doors,  not  only  to  unedu- 
cated children,  but  to  all  the  poor  of  the 
parish.  The  young  were  allowed  to  at- 
tend for  instruction  during  an  hour  or 
two,  or  such  other  time  as  their  daily  la- 
bour, or  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  per- 
mitted. On  the  Lord's  day  the  house 
was  opened  as  a  Sunday-school ;  and  in 
the  evening  of  that  day,  as  a  Sunday 
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aged  society,  the  first  example  of  the 
kind ;  where  the  two  patronesses  of  the 
school  were  present,  read  a  sermon,  and 
conversed  with  the  old  people  who  at- 
tended. 

When  such  benefit  and  satisfaction 
were  attainable,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in 
despite  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and 
of  every  opposition  which  they  could 
make,  the  scholars  became  more  nume- 
rous, and  the  audience  increased.  The 
schools  were  extended  to  other  places ; 
and  in  the  poorer  parishes  female  socie- 
ties, under  the  direction  of  the  two  pa- 
tronesses and  of  two  female  stewards, 
were  formed  for  the  relief  of  poor  women, 
on  the  following  plan : — that  each  mem- 
ber should  pay  one  shilling  entrance,  and 
three  halfpence  a  week,  to  be  paid  on  the 
second  Monday  in  the  month ;  but  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture,  on  neglect  of  payment 
for  three  succeeding  months.  In  case  of 
sickness,  each  member  to  be  allowed 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week  for 
four  weeks,  and  afterwards  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  a  week  until  they  recover ; — 
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in  case  of  death,  the  fund  to  contribute 
one  guinea,  and  each  member  sixpence 
to  the  funeral  :  and  in  case  of  child-birth, 
every  married  woman  to  be  allowed  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  at  her  lying-in,  in 
case  she  has  been  married  nine  months. 
No  member  is  admissible  under  the  age 
of  14,  or  afbove  the  age  of  45,  or  in  an  in- 
firm state  of  health ;  or  to  be  entitled  to 
any  contribution,  until  after  she  has  been 
a  member  for  12  months.  In  case  of  a 
call  for  relief,  application  is  to  be  made 
to  one  of  the  stewards,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  visit  the  party,  and  examine,  and  re- 
port upon  the  case. 

« 

After  several  regulations  to  prevent  and 
punish  impropriety  of  conduct  or  dis- 
course, and  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  society,  it  is  declared  that 
the  annual  meeting  shall  be  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  when  the  patronesses, 
stewards,  and  members,  shall  attend  di- 
vine service,  and  a  sermon ;  and  to  save 
the  club  all  expences  incident  to  such 
annual  meetings,  and  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  women  being  seen  at  a  public- 
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house,  the  entertainment  is  at  the  cost  of 
the  patronesses,  who  engage  to  treat  the 
company  with  tea  and  cakes,  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  behave  themselves  well, 
and  are  punctual  in  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  school.  In  order  to  encourage 
chastity  and  good  morals  in  the  single 
women,  the  patronesses  present  every 
young  woman  of  good  character,  who  has 
been  educated  in  their  schools,  and  con- 
tinues to  attend  religious  instruction 
there,  with  five  shillings,  a  new  Bible, 
and  a  pair  of  white  stockings,  on  the  day 
of  marriage.  * 

In  the  course  of  four  years,  from  Oc- 
tober 1789?  the  tune  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  of  these  schools,  a  very 
considerable  progress  was  made ;  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  had  been  attended  to, 
and  the  improvement  and  religious  habits 

*  This  is  abridged  from  the  "  Articles  of  Agree- 
"  ment  to  be  observed  by  a  Society  of  Women,  held 
tf  in  the  parishes  of  Shipham  and  Rowbonow,  in 
"  Somersetshire  ;  commencing  in  September  1792." 
The  reader  would  do  well  to  apply  for  a  copy  of  the 
rules  at  length. 
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of  the  poor,  of  every  period  of  life,  had 
been  increased.  The  founders  of  these 
schools  have  not  been  unaware  how  es- 
sential and  indispensable  it  is  that  the 
basis  of  all  amendment  and  reformation 
in  the  poor  (and  the  principle  applies 
equally  to  the  rich)  should  be  laid  in  re- 
ligion, and  in  Christian  knowledge.  Until 
the  scholar  is  impressed  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  fallen  state  of  man,  and  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature,  no  effectual 
and  permanent  reform  can  be  produced 
in  the  human  heart;  nor  can  any  warn- 
ing be  profitably  given  against  idleness, 
drunkenness,  or  dishonesty,  until  the  mind 
is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  Christi- 
anity, and  supplied  with  religious  motives 
of  conduct,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
of  idle  and  vicious  amusements.  With- 
out it,  the  best  resolutions  of  man  are 
fickle  and  uncertain,  existing  only  till  a 
more  potent  influence  shall  be  exerted 
against  them. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that,  to 
promote  sobriety  and  decency  of  habit  in 
these  female  societies,  all  the  social  meet- 
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ings  are  held  at  the  school-house,  and  the 
entertainments,  consisting  of  cakes  and 
tea,  are  at  the  expence  of  the  patronesses ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  give  a  value  to  chas- 
tity, the  basis  of  almost  every  other  fe- 
male virtue,  rewards,  consisting  of  a  small 
sum  of  money,  a  large  Bible,  and  a  pair 
of  stockings  knit  by  one  of  the  donors, 
are  bestowed  by  these  two  ladies  upon 
the  marriage  of  every  scholar  of  good 
character.  They  are  delivered  publicly, 
and  with  solemnity ;  and  though  of  not 
much  apparent  value,  are  deemed  very 
great  objects  of  attainment. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  these  soci- 
eties and  schools  is,  generally,  early  in 
July.  Of  that  held  on  the  eighth  day  of 
last  August,  I  am  able  to  give  a  correct 
account,  from  the  relation  of  my  sister, 
Mrs.  White,  who  was  one  of  the  ladies 
then  present. — The  day  begins  with  a 
breakfast  at  Miss  H.  More's  house,  at 
Cowslip-Green,  which  is  attended  by  the 
neighbouring  families.  From  thence  they 
adjourn  to  Shipham,  one  of  their  school- 
houses,  which  was  decorated  by  the  hands 
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of  the  children,  with  wreaths  and  chaplets 
of  natural  flowers;  every  room,  and  the 
outside  of  the  cottage,  being  white- washed  > 
and  made  a  pattern  of  rural  neatness. 
The  company  was  invited  to  partake  of  a 
collation  above  stairs,  while  the  better 
sort  of  poor  were  collecting  together  be- 
low to  walk  to  the  church  in  a  procession, 
which  was  composed  first  of  the  school 
children  of  this  and  the  adjoining  parish, 
in  number  about  120,  with  their  school 
mistresses ;  after  them,  the  clergyman 
who  was  to  preach,  the  vicar  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  some  of  the  neighbouring  clergy, 
two  and  two.  Then  followed  Miss  Martha 
More,  one  of  the  patronesses,  and  her  sis- 
ter Mrs.  More,  of  Bath,  and  the  ladies 
who  were  members  of  the  society ;  fol- 
lowed by  the  poor  who  were  members, 
and  then  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
were  introduced  by  members. 

After  divine  service,  we  had  a  discourse, 
exhorting  the  audience  to  fulfil  all  the 
duties  of  Christianity,  in  every  rank  and 
condition  of  society,  and  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  n  virtuous  and  religious  life. 
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The  company  then  returned  to  the  school, 
where  the  children  were  called  over ;  each 
being  noticed  in  its  turn,  and  receiving 
the  present  of  a  plum  cake,  with  a  par- 
ticular commendation  of  every  one  who 
had  been  distinguished  for  good  behavi- 
our.    The  children  were  then  dismissed  ; 
and  the  poor  women,  and  some  of  the 
lesser  farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  sat 
down  to  their  entertainment  of  tea  and 
cakes.     The  ladies  assisted  to  make  the 
tea,  and  butter  the  cakes ;    and   in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  in  three  rooms,  about 
a  hundred  were  served  with  great  atten- 
tion and   satisfaction.     The  yearly  ac- 
count of  the  society  was  then  examined 
by  Miss  Martha  More,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  vicar,   and  his  wife ;  all  the 
particulars  were  minutely  explained  to 
the  members,  and  the  balance  in  hand, 
amounting  to  rather   better   than  ,£50. 
was  produced,  as  their  fund  for  sickness 
or  misfortune.     It  was  stated  that  £50. 
more  had,  with  consent,  been  lent  in  the 
preceding  year  on  government  security  ; 
which  the  poor  expressed  a  wish  might 
be  continued.— After  the  ladies  and  gen- 

VOL.   II.  X 
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tlemen  present  had  tended  their  benefac- 
tions to  the  society,  and  some  members 
had  been  admitted  whose  character  and 
conduct  had  been  previously  inquired 
into,  and  others  entered  and  their  names 
referred  for  inquiry,  the  patronesses'  wed- 
ding present,  with  some  profitable  advice, 
was  given  to  a  young  woman  who  had 
been  married  since  the  last  meeting. 

Miss  Martha  More  then  addressed  her- 
self to  her  poorer  friends,  with  much 
energy  and  effect ; — to  mothers,  on  good 
order  in  their  families ;  on  decency  of 
conduct,  and  the  efficacy  of  example: 
to  young  wives,  on  industry,  attention, 
neatness,  gentleness  of  manners,  and  good 
temper :  to  young  women,  preparing  for, 
or  going  into  service,  on  obedience,  sim- 
plicity of  dress,  and  mutual  kindness 
and  affection  to  each  other.  She  con- 
cluded with  an  animated  detail  of  the 
happy  effects  of  a  truly  Christian  spirit ; 
as  supplying  comfort  during  life,  and  at 
the  hour  of  death,  and  affording  the  hope 
of  eternal  happiness  hereafter. — The  poor 
then  departed  to  their  homes,  having  ex- 
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pressed  their  gratitude,  for  the  comforts 
they  had  derived  from  the  institution 
during  the  late  severe  winter ;  and  having 
poured  forth  their  earnest  wishes  and 
prayers  for  the  health  of  their  absent  pa- 
troness, Miss  Hannah  More,  who  by  se- 
vere illness  was  prevented  attending  this 
anniversary  meeting,  which  she  had  ori- 
ginally founded. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

In  giving  this  short,  and,  I  fear,  imper- 
fect detail  of  what  has  been  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  true  Christianity,  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,  I  do  not  presume 
to  express  an  hope  that  individuals  will 
come  forward  in  other  parts  of  England, 
who  shall  possess  the  abilities,  and  will 
equal  the  active  and  persevering  industry, 
of  the  founders  of  these  schools.  They 
have  devoted  the  chief  part  of  ten  years 
to  this  single  and  desirable  object;  an 
object,  which  still  continues  to  occupy 
almost  all  their  attention  and  time.  Such 
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exertions,  and  so  great  sacrifices,  are  not 
to  be  expected  from  others  ;  nor  are  they 
necessary.  The  example  of  what  has 
been  done,  in  this  instance,  may  be 
adopted  upon  a  lower  scale  of  energy 
and  labour  :  it  may  be  applied  to  a  sin- 
gle parish,  or  to  a  small  hamlet.  It  may 
(without  labour,  and  without  a  sacrifice 
of  any  of  the  rational  pleasures  and  ap* 
propriate  duties  of  life)  become  an  amuse- 
ment, a  gratification,  and  the  means  of 
improvement,  to  every  educated  and  in- 
dependent person  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

To  occupy  life  with  satisfaction, —  to 
improve  the  morals,  and  increase  the 
happiness  of  the  circle  around  us, — to 
strengthen  the  bonds,  and  insure  the 
peace,  of  society, — and  to  draw  grati- 
tude and  blessings  from  a  virtuous  and 
thriving  neighbourhood, — these  are  not 
pleasures  of  an  ordinary  cast,  or  of  infe- 
rior consideration.  These  enjoyments, 
however,  and  more  than  these,  may  be 
attained  by  those  individuals  who  may 
be  induced  to  adopt  the  example  of  what 
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has  been  here  detailed ;  and  to  form 
themselves  into  societies,  for  the  protec- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  poor.  Great 
indeed  would  be  the  benefit  of  such  as- 
sociations, for  the  assistance  of  middle 
age,  for  the  relief  and  consolation  of  de- 
clining years,  and  for  that  object,  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  or  too  frequently  stated, — the 
education  of  youth  in  steady  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  integrity,  and,  in  the  genuine 
principles  of  Christianity. 

Of  education  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
it  is  the  only  earthly  blessing  capable  of 
being  universally  diffused  and  enjoyed 
with  an  exemption  from  all  inconvenient 
consequences.  I  speak  of  that  genuine 
and  well-directed  education,  which  is 
calculated  to  fit  persons  to  act  a  strenu- 
ous and  useful  part  in  their  allotted  sta- 
tion in  life ; — of  that  education,  which 
teaches  and  demonstrates  the  advantages 
of  early  and  steady  habits  of  attention 
and  industry,  and  forms  in  the  heart,  sta-^ 
ble  and  permanent  principles  of  conduct. 
It  is  this,  and  this  only,  which  supplying 
x3 
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the  mind  with  competent  funds  of  human 
knowledge,  and  with  just  conceptions  of 
man's  probationary  state  in  this  world, 
drawn  from  the  sources  of  revelation, 
doth  thereby  preserve  it  from  the  danger 
and  taint  of  infidelity ;  that  never  confi- 
dently attempts,  and  very  rarely  succeeds, 
in  debasing  and  corrupting  the  heart  of 
man,  unless  where  it  has  been  left  'vacant 
and  unoccupied^  for  the  evil  spirit  to  fix 
his  abode  in. 

In  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  and  (to 
take  a  wider  and  more  awful  scope)  amid 
the  tremendous  convulsions  which  have 
for  some  time  agitated  Europe,  let  us  re* 
fleet  how  much  of  the  evil  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  an  improvident  neglect  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor ;  a  neglect,  which  has 
left  them  a  defenceless  prey  to  the  so- 
phistry and  delusion  of  the  teachers  of 
infidelity,  and  of  the  disseminators  of  se- 
dition. Ignorant,  unprincipled,  incapa- 
ble of  giving  a  reason  for  their  faith,  or 
of  explaining  the  benefits  of  civil  order 
and  society,  to  what  miseries  have  not 
the  poor,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  been 
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exposed  ?  How  have  they  been  taught 
by  sad  and  calamitous  experience,  that 
without  the  sanctions  of  revealed  religion, 
and  the  restrictions  of  civil  polity,  man 
is  of  all  animals  the  most  savage  and 
noxious  ?  and  that  reason,  which  is  his 
boast  and  pride,  (and  justly  so  when  pro- 
perly directed)  becomes  in  a  perverted 
state,  the  potent  instrument  of  evil ;  and 
enables  him  to  surpass  the  ferocious  beast, 
and  the  venomous  animal,  in  the  magni- 
tude and  extent  of  the  calamities  too  of- 
ten inflicted  on  his  fellow  creatures. 

Every  attainment  in  man  carries  in  it 
the  principle  of  decay  and  corruption ; 
with  exception  only  of  that  instruction 
and  institution,  which  prepares  him  for 
the  performance  of  duty  here,  and  for 
the  enjoyment  of  happiness  hereafter.  Of 
manufactures,  of  commerce,  of  both  in- 
dividual and  national  prosperity,  nay 
even  of  science  itself,  the  extended  and 
abundant  increase  tends  to  complete  the 
fatal  circle ;  and,  by  decay,  convulsion, 
anarchy,  and  misery,  to  produce  a  new 
x4 
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and  renovated  order  of  things.  In  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  society,  where  the  meri- 
dian is  attained  or  passed,  nothing  can 
prevent  or  even  protract  the  evil  day, 
except  the  reviving  influence  of  educa- 
tion, operating  to  correct  the  vices  which 
flow  from  affluence  and  prosperity. 

• 

To  England,  in  its  present  state,  these 
considerations  are  of  peculiar  importance. 
While  increasing  streams  of  wealth  pour 
into  this  country  from  every  part  of  the 
globe,  it  behoves  us,  if  we  would  guard 
against  the  pernicious  effects  of  corrupt 
and  luxurious  habits,  anxiously  to  attend 
to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
poor.  Without  that  care,  we  may  read 
our  history  in  that  of  the  many  rich  and 
prosperous  empires,  which  have  preceded 
us.  On  the  contrary,  while  the  religious 
education  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
is  duly  and  successfully  attended  to,  and 
they  are  prepared  in  their  turn  to  reap 
and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  active  industry 
and  useful  economy,  we  need  never  (to 
repeat  the  words  of  a  former  Report) 
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"  despair  of  our  country ;  but  may  look 
"  with  confidence  to  a  renewal  of  strength 
"  and  virtue,  in  the  succession  of  honest 
"  and  industrious  youth/' 
IQth  December,  1799- 
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Extract  from  a  account  of  the  Bath  reposi- 
tory for  the  b&iefit  of  the  poor.  By  Mrs. 
BERNARD. 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  the  year  1796", 
a  repository  was  opened  at  Bath  by  se- 
veral ladies,  for  the  reception  of  works  of 
industry  and  ingenuity,  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.     It  is  supported  by 
subscription,  and  is  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  ladies  chosen  from  among  the 
subscribers;    of  whom  one  attends  the 
sale  every  day  from  twelve  to  three,  and 
three  or  four  meet  on  Saturday,  to  look 
over  the  books,  and  to  pay  the  poor  peo- 
ple.    During  the  two  first  years,  articles 
were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  200  poor  per- 
sons,   and    the    receipts    amounted    to 
£1133.  11s.  4d.     The  last  year's  receipt 
was  £700. 

There  are  at  present  sixty-three  poor 
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women,  who  regularly  bring  their  work, 
and  come  every  Saturday  to  be  paid  for 
such  part  as  is  sold :  many  of  them  are 
widows  with  large  families,  and  some 
very  infirm  ;  particularly  one  poor  wo- 
man, who  employs  herself  in  making  stay- 
laces,  and  is  paralytic ;  so  much  so,  as 
to  be  unable  even  to  lift  her  head  from 
the  pillow.  Her  work  is  remarkably  neat, 
and  well  done ;  and  she  not  only  earns 
some  addition  to  her  means  of  subsist- 
ence, but  relieves  herself  from  the  weari- 
ness of  many  painful  hours.  The  articles 
sold  consist  of  sets  of  childbed  linen  for 
the  poor,  shifts,  shirts,  stockings,  gloves, 
garters,  laces,  purses,  rugs,  and  the  like. 
These  are  chiefly  the  work  of  the  poor ; 
besides  which  there  are  all  kinds  of  fancy 
works,  contributed  by  the  ladies,  and 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  particular  poor 
persons,  whose  names  are  written  on  each 
article,  and  who  attend  to  receive  the 
money;  it  being  a  rule  that  the  poor 
object,  for  whose  benefit  any  charitable 
person  may  wish  to  employ  her  ingenuity, 
should  be  the  bearer  of  the  work,  his  or 
her  name  being  ticketed  upon  it  by  the 
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donor,  and  should  in  person  receive  the 
money. 

The  plan  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in 
London  ;  the  substance  of  its  regulations 
being  the  same,  except  where  it  has  been 
deemed  expedient  to  omit  any  part,  or 
vary  the  form  of  them,  from  local  circum- 
stances, or  the  relative  situation  of  the 
two  cities.  AVith  it  is  connected  a  very 
useful  charity,  for  lending  out  childbed 
linen  to  the  poor.  The  school  of  industry 
at  Bath  also  receives  assistance  from  it,  by 
its  affording  a  vent  for  the  work  of  the 
children. 

A  charity  box  is  placed  at  the  door  of 
the  apartment;  into  which,  to  prevent 
the  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from 
idle  visits  of  curiosity,  sixpence  is  request- 
ed to  be  put  by  those,  who  do  not  puiv 
chase  any  thing. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  object  of  this  institution  (to  use 
the  words  of  its  conductors)  is  "  the  en- 
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"  couragement  of  industry,  in  all  descrip- 
"  tions  of  persons  reduced  to  distress;  by 
"  affording  them  a  ready  sale  for  the  ar- 
"  tides  which  are  admitted  into  the  re- 
"  pository,  at  the  price  fixed  by  the 
"  owners  ;  the  value  whereof  is  paid  to 
"  them,  without  any  deduction,  as  soon 
"  as  they  are  sold/' 

This  charity  is  very  beneficial;  not 
only  in  the  means  of  acceptable  employ- 
ment which  it  offers  to  the  poor,  but  in 
the  useful  occupation  that  it  affords  to 
the  rich  ;  converting  caprice  and  fashion 
into  sources  of  relief,  and  making  the 
amusements  of  the  idle  and  the  young, 
contributory  to  charity  and  benevolence. 
Amid  the  pleasures  and  dissipation  of 
Bath,  it  must  be  no  small  satisfaction  to 
those  parents  whose  health  obliges  their 
families  to  be  occasionally  resident  there, 
that  a  place  of  amusement  of  this  kind 
should  be  opened  for  their  children,  and 
that  it  should  be  powerfully  recommend- 
ed by  fashion : — a  place,  where  they 
may,  at  an  early  age,  be  instructed  to 
employ  the  means,  and  enjoy  the  gratifi- 
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cation,  of  being  useful  to  the  poor,  and 
of  soothing  and  relieving  their  distresses. 
For  it  must  occur  to  them,  before  it  can 
be  suggested,  that  habits  of  this  kind, 
when,  at  an  early  and  teachable  age,  they 
are  acquired  and  enjoyed,  will  remain 
through  life  a  blessing  and  an  ornament 
to  the  possessor. 

Particular  circumstances,  in  Bath  and 
London,  may  make  this  charity  peculiar- 
ly proper  and  commendable ;  but  there 
is  no  country  town  in  England,  where  the 
rich  may  not  derive  pleasure,  the  poor 
receive  benefit,  and  society  in  general  be 
improved  by  the  imitation  of  this  exam- 
ple. It  is  on  this  account  that  I  have 
ventured,  during  a  short  stay  at  Bath,  to 
prepare  a  statement  of  a  few  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  charity,  in  the  hope  of 
making  it  more  extensively  known,  and 
of  recommending  it  for  adoption  in  other 
places. 

6th  Dec.  1799- 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  friendly  so- 
ciety9atCork.  By  LORDTEIGNMOUTH. 

THE  friendly  society  at  Cork  was  form- 
ed in  July,  1799?  by  the  Cork  society  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor.  It 
is  placed  under  the  guardianship  and  di- 
rection of  the  Cork  society  for  the  poor, 
and  of  such  honorary  members  as  make  a 
certain  gratuitous  contribution  to  its 
funds.  In  this  manner  all  inconvenience 
and  expence  of  meetings  of  the  members 
of  the  friendly  society  are  avoided,  and 
the  other  incidental  expences  are  dimi- 
nished; the  general  stock  is  increased, 
aind  the  members  have  that  permanent 
security  for  the  advantages  held  out  to 
them,  which  the  poor  cannot  confidently 
expect  from  the  generality  of  friendly 
societies. 

The  objects  of  this  friendly  society  are 
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confined  to  a  provisionary  fund  for  the 
support  of  the  subscribing  members  in 
sickness,  and  old  age,  and  for  their  de- 
cent interment.  Circumstances  have 
prevented  the  extension  of  it  to  widows 
and  children.  Persons,  however,  of  all 
ranks  and  descriptions,  and  of  both  sexes, 
residing  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Cork,  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  under 
that  of  fifty,  are  admissible  into  this  so- 
ciety. 

The  subscriptions  are  to  be  paid  upon 
admission,  and  during  life  to  be  continued 
monthly,  by  each  member,  as  follows : 

5.    dL 

Under  thirty  years  of  age,  1     1 

Above  thirty,  and  under  forty,      1     4 
Above  forty,  and  under  fifty,         1     9 

Persons  who  by  their  age  would  come 
within  one  of  the  two  last  classes,  are  ad- 
missible into  that  immediately  below  it, 
on  payment  of  one  guinea  and  a  half 
upon  admission. 

The  funds  of  the  society  are  open, to 
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Augmentation  by  the  contributions  of 
the  benevolent,  and  by  prescribed  for- 
feits in  the  members ;  viz.  for  neglect  in 
payment  of  their  monthly  subscription, 
threepence  for  the  first,  and  sixpence-- 
halfpenny for  the  second  omission : — for 
soliciting  charity,  two  shillings  and  eight- 
pence-halfpenny — and  for  intoxication, 
whilst  receiving  relief  from  the  society, 
three  shillings  and  threepence. 

As  the  funds  of  the  society  are  in  the 
nature  of  shares,  every  member  during 
sickness  is  entitled  to  relief  for  each 
share,  and  proportionably  for  half  #  share$ 
which  he  or  she  shall  have  in  the  fund  by 
a  weekly  allowance ;  and  members  abovei 
sixty,  preferring  an  annuity  to  weekly 
payments,  in  sickness  or  infirmity*  are 
entitled  to  progressive  annuities  during 
their  natural  lives,  according  to  their 
£ges.  At  sixty  years  of  age,  to  an  an- 
nuity of  fivef  potinds  ;— at  seventy  years 
of  age,  of  seven  pounds  ten  shillings ; — 
at  eighty  years,  of  ten  pounds :  and  at 
the  age  of  ninety  years,  or  upwards,  to 
an  annuity  of  twelve  pounds  a  year  for 

VOL*  ir,  y 
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life.  In  case  of  death,  each  member  is 
entitled  to  a  specific  sum  for  the  expence 
of  his  or  her  funeral. 

The  regulations  of  the  society  state  ex- 
ceptions to  relief,  and  authorize  exclusion 
from  the  society.  In  the  first  case, 
among  other  specified  instances,  no  mem- 
bers shall  be  entitled  to  relief  for  any 
disease,  distemper,  or  infirmity,  which 
he  or  she  may  have  had,  when  admitted 
a  member ;  nor  for  any  distemper  con- 
tracted by  lewdness  ;  nor  for  any  lame- 
ness, misfortune,  or  accident,  occasioned 
by  quarrelling,  rioting,  drunkenness,  or 
gaming ;  nor  if  imprisoned  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  or  felony ;  until  legally  ac-* 
quitted  of  the  same. 

The  penalty  of  exclusion  is  inflicted 
on  members,  who  shall  attempt  to  take 
any  advantage,  by  dissembling  any  sick- 
ness or  infirmity,  or  by  using  any  kind  of 
fraud  towards  the  society ;  or  who  shall 
neglect  to  pay  his  or  her  monthly  pay- 
ments for  three  successive  months,  or,  in 
case  of  default,  the  prescribed  forfeits ; 
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or  who  shall  be  a  notorious  drunkard  or 
gambler ;  or  who  shall  be  criminally  con- 
victed. In  any  of  which  cases,  the  per- 
son is  to  forfeit  his  or  her  title  or  claim 
to  any  part  of  the  funds  of  the  society. 

Every  person  wishing  to  become  a 
member  of  this  society,  must  produce  a 
certificate  of  his  or  her  character,  accord- 
ing to  a  prescribed  rule :  and  every  per- 
son admitted  a  member,  must,  at  the  time 
of  admission,  subscribe  an  obligation,  con- 
taining a  promise  and  declaration,  in  all 
things  well  and  truly  to  fulfil,  keep,  and 
observe,  the  rules,  orders,  and  regulations 
of  the  society,  and  to  promote  its  interest 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

The  funds  yf  the  society  are  vested  in 
trustees,  consisting  of  the  president,  vice- 
presidents,  and  committee,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  society  established  in  the 
city  of  Cork,  for  bettering  the  condition 
and  increasing  the  comforts  of  the  poor. 
The  direction  of  the  society  is  vested  in 
twenty -one  persons,  to  be  appointed  an  • 
nually  by  the  trustees,  from  among  ths 
Y2 
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subscribing  members  of  the  society  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  or  from 
among  any  other  public  institution  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  who,  together 
with  the  treasurer  and  honorary  members 
of  this  friendly  society,  are  constituted 
the  directors  thereof. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  preceding  brief  account  is  princi>- 
pally  extracted  from  a  late  publication 
at  Cork,  intitled  "  The  resolutions,  rules, 
"  orders,  and  regulations,  for  the  govern- 
"  ment  of  the  Cork  friendly  society." 
They  appear  throughout  so  well  adapted 
to  promote  the  useful  and  benevolent 
purposes  of  the  institution,  that  I  regret 
that  the  brevity  of  our  reports  will  not 
permit  them  to  be  inserted  at  length. 

They  are  calculated  effectually  to  guard 
against  the  inconveniences,  to  which  as- 
sociations of  this  nature  are  sometimes 
liable.  There  are  no  meetings  of  the  ex- 
isting members  ;  nor  can  the  dissolution 
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of  the  society,  or  any  distribution  of  its 
funds,  fraudulent  in  itself,  and  contrary 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  regulations, 
take  place,  but  under  such  restrictions, 
as  exclude  the  possibility  of  any  derange- 
ment of  the  society,  or  the  misapplica- 
tion of  its  funds.  The  regulations  are 
equally  calculated  to  provide  for  the 
health,  and  to  secure  and  improve  the 
morals  and  good  conduct,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  A  certificate  of  cha- 
racter is  a  prescribed  title  for  admission. 
The  regular  payment  of  the  monthly  con^ 
tributions  is  enforced  by  forfeits ;  whilst 
the  penalty  of  exclusion,  applies  equally 
to  prevent  successive  failures  in  payment, 
and  to  check  immoral  conduct.  In  the 
respectability  of  the  gentlemen  "who  have 
voluntarily  undertaken  the  office  of  trus- 
tees and  directors,  the  members  of  this 
friendly  society  have  a  solid  security,  that 
their  interests  will  be  well  managed,  and 
the  laws  of  the  association  duly  enforced 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  members. 
3d  January,  1800. 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  provision  of 
fuel  for  the  poor  at  Lower  Winchendon. 
J&/SCROPE  BERNARD,  Esq, 

There  having  been  several  prosecutions 
at  the  Aylesbury  quarter  sessions,  for 
stealing  fuel  last  winter,  I  was  led  to 
make  some  particular  inquiries,  respect- 
ing the  means  which  the  poor  at  Lower 
Winchendon  had  of  providing  fuel.  I 
found  that  there  was  no  fuel  then  to  be 
sold  within  several  miles  of  the  place ; 
and  that,  amid  the  distress  occasioned  by 
the  long  frost,  a  party  of  cottagers  had 
joined  in  hiring  a  person,  to  fetch  a  load 
of  pit-coal  from  Oxford,  for  their  supply. 
In  order  to  encourage  this  disposition  to 
acquire  fuel  in  an  honest  manner,  and  to 
induce  the  poor  to  burn  coal  instead  of 
wood,  in  a  country  very  bare  of  the  latter 
article,  a  present  was  made  to  all  this 
party  (eight  families  in  number)  of  as 
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much  more  coal  as  they  had  purchased, 
and  the  carriage  of  the  like  quantity  was 
further  allowed  them  free  of  expence. — 
Having  no  grates,  they  had  employed  the 
village  blacksmith  to  tack  together  a  few 
iron  bars  by  an  iron  rim  at  each  end, 
which,  when  raised  above  the  hearth  by 
loose  bricks,  enabled  them  to  keep  up  a 
good  fire.     I  went  to  see  one  of  those 
grates :  it  was  a  foot  square,  quite  flat, 
and  had  been  made  out  of  an  old  scythe 
by  the  blacksmith,  at  the  expence  of  one 
shilling. — In  this  manner,   some  of  the 
poorest  families  in  the  village  got  through 
the  last  hard  winter.     But  they  complain- 
ed of  the  want  of  faggots  to  light  their 
fires,  which  were  not  to  be  obtained  by 
honest  means.     To  remedy  this,  against 
the  next  winter,  I  had  three  waggon  loads 
of  the  small  faggots  called  kindlers,  made 
up  from  a  fall  of  beechwood,  in  the  Chil- 
tern  country,  ten  miles  off,  and  brought 
to  Winchendon  in  the  summer  season. 
And  as,  in  September,  from  the  state  of 
the  harvest,  it  was  foreseen  that  it  would 
be  a  trying  winter  for  the  poor,  a  vestry 
was  called,  and  it  was  proposed  to  them, 
Y  4 
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as  one  mode  of  relief,  that  they  should 
allow  the  poor  the  carriage  of  a.  limited 
portion  of  coal ;  which  was  then  sold  at 
Is.  4d.  the  hundred,  at  the  Oxford  wharf. 
.At  the  same  time  they  were  informed, 
that  eleven  hundred  faggots  were  pro- 
vided out  of  the  Chiltern  woods,  as  kind- 
lers,  to  assist  such  a  plan ;  which  it  was 
intended  to  sell,  much  under  the  real  va- 
lue, at  a  penny  a  piece.  This  plan  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  necessary  quantity 
ordered  to  be  fetched  at  the  charge  of 
the  parish.  A  few  tons  were  fetched  be- 
fore the  frost  set  in,  and  were  distributed 
at  Is.  4<d.  per  hundred  weight,  with  three 
Jpndlers  to  every  hundred  weight  of  coals, 
by  a  person  residing  in  the  centre  pf  the 
parish ;  each  family  applying,  took  a  mo- 
derate quantity,  such  as  might  be  supr 
posed  to  contribute  to  their  comfort, 
without  trenching  on  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  price  of  coals  at  Oxford 
had  in  the  interirn  risen  beyond  what  is 
here  stated  ;  but  no  alteration  was  made 
jn  the  retail  price  on  that  account ;  the 
increase  being  defrayed  out  of  a  donation, 
which  had  been  made  at  Christmas,  ap- 
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plicable  to  this  charity.  The  expence  of 
distribution,  at  lOdL  per  ton,  was  also 
paid  out  of  the  same  fund.  It  had  been 
said,  that  the  poor  would  not  find  money  to 
purchase  them,  when  they  were  brought: 
instead  of  which,  out  of  35  poor  families 
Belonging  to  the  parish,  29  came  with 
ready  money,  husbanded  out  of  their 
f  canty  means,  to  profit  with  eagerness  of 
this  attention  to  their  wants ;  and  among 
them  a  person  who  had  b.een  lately  im- 
prisoned by  his  master  for  stealing  wood 
from  his  hedges.  The  six  who  did  not 
purchase,  were,  as  I  learnt  upon  inquiry, 
prevented  by  some  particular  circumstan- 
ces, which  rendered  the  supply  unneces*- 
gary. 

In  this  manner  29  poor  families,  con- 
sisting of  1 10  poor  persons,  are  supplied 
during  the  present  season,  with  fuel,  at 
an  expence  to  the  parish,  aided  by  vo- 
luntary charity,  of  about  three  guineas 
per  month;  being  the  charge  for  car- 
riage, distribution,  and  occasional  excess 
of  price  :  the  average  wharf  price  of  the 
Article,  which  for  the  same  period  was  less 
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than  five  guineas,  being  paid  by  the  poor 
themselves,  with  thankfulness  for  the  ad- 
vantage which  they  derive  from  this 
mode  of  purchase. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this 
detail,  because  it  exhibits,  though  on  a 
small  scale,  an  instance  of  uniting  parish 
relief  with  private  subscription,  so  as  to 
lighten  the  weight  of  both ;  and  I  think  it 
may  sometimes  be  convenient  that  they 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  At  Whitchurch, 
in  this  county,  the  same  kind  of  charity 
was  established  last  winter.  It  now  con- 
tinues by  a  private  subscription  of  be- 
tween £17.  and  £20.  for  that  object, 
during  the  season  :  but  one  or  two  of  the 
most  opulent  declined  contributing  :  and 
though  disburthened  of  a  part  of  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  poor,  shrunk  from  the  duty 
of  aiding  such  a  plan,  because  it  was  vo- 
luntary.— In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent 
the  covetous  from  entirely  escaping,  it 
seems  to  be  better,  where  it  can  be 
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adopted  as  the  unanimous  act  of  the  pa- 
rish, or  where  the  manner  of  doing  it  can 
be  made  consistent  with  the  poor-laws, 
that  the  foundation  should  be  laid  by  the 
parish  in  an  allowance,  as  far  as  they 
think  proper  to  go  ;  and  that  the  volun- 
tary charity  of  individuals  should  be 
grafted  on  that  stock,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  further  reduction  of  the  price. 

I  have  often  wished  to  bring  coal  into 
general  use  at  Winchendon;  the  poor 
however  being  jealous  of  any  new  schemes, 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  more 
calculated  for  the  benefit  of  others,  than 
of  themselves ;  and  the  farmer  not  being 
very  fond  of  new  expences,  I  had  judged 
the  attempt  to  be  vain.  But  the  circum- 
stances above  recited  having  led  both 
parties  to  make  a  trial,  I  believe  that  the 
one  finds  a  great  addition  of  comfort,  and 
the  other  no  great  increase  of  expence. 

The  attempts  to  introduce  proper 
chimneys  into  cottages  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, instead  of  the  present  spacious  and 
airy  ones  with  seats  in  the  corner,  has  met 
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with  constant  resistance ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  any  impression  will  be 
made  on  the  poor  inhabitants,  till  they 
have  had  full  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing, by  observation  and  experience,  the 
comforts  and  advantages  of  chimneys  on 
a  different  construction.  In  the  hope  of 
effecting  which  change  in  their  opinions, 
two  cottage  chimneys,  on  Count  Rum^ 
ford's  *  principles,  are  now  building  in 
this  village. 

*  It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  the  public,  that  the 
pretended  improvements  of  Count  Rumford's  grates,  so 
pompously  announced  by  different  ironmongers,  are 
chiefly  calculated  to  increase  the  expence,  and  to  di- 
minish the  effect,  of  his  useful  invention.  When  the 
reader  visits  the  Royal  Institution,  he  will  see  that  the 
new  grates  put  up  there  are  very  cheap,  and  have  as 
little  iron  as  possible  about  them,  and  that  thejirc 
always  burns  against  Jire  bricks :  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  grate  being  composed  of  bricks,  which  throws 
out  heat  in  greater  quantity,  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
disagreeable  smell  and  bad  effects  of  heated  iron.  In 
those  shops  where  these  improvements  are  carried  to  the 
greatest  perfection,  they  will  find  nothing  left  of  the 
benefit  of  Count  Rumford's  original  invention,  ex- 
cept the  narrow  throat  to  the  chimney ;  and  even  that 
is  not  always  preserved.  The  distinguishing  features 
jare — an  abundance  of  polished  steel, — as  much  iron 
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If  we  wish  effectually  to  prevent  the 
poor  from  stealing  wood,  and  from  similar 
acts  of  theft,  it  should  be  our  first  aim  to 
put  it  perfectly  in  their  power,  to  obtain 
on  fair  terms   the  articles   necessary  to 
their  existence.     When  the  means  of  life 
and  the  acquisition  of  food  and  fuel  are 
beyond  the  attainment  of  the  industrious 
labourer,  the  inducement  to  guilt,  and  to 
invading  the  store  of  his  neighbour,  be- 
comes so  powerful,  as  to  put  the  virtue 
and  integrity  of  the  poor  man  to  a  very 
severe  trial. — Persons  enjoying  the  supe- 
rior advantages  of  education,  with  minds 
formed  to  habits  of  honour  and  virtue, 
may  feel  confident  in  their  own  powers  of 
forbearance,    even  under  such  circum- 
stances :    but  it  will  not  follow  that  it  is 
either  wise,  or  just,  to  expose  the  cottager 
to   so*  great  a  temptation.      Where  the- 
option  is  not  given  them  of  acquiring  in 
an  honest  manner,  and  in  exchange  for 
the  produce  of  their  labour,  the  indispen- 
sable necessaries  of  existence,  (and  such 

as  can  be  used  on  every  side  of  the  fire, — and  a  very 
liberal  accumulation  of  expence.  B.  3d  March,  180O, 
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is  fuel  in  this  northern  climate)  however 
we  may  condemn  any  crime  which  may 
follow,  we  have  no  great  reason  to  be 
surprised  at  such  a  result ;  nor  perhaps 
ought  we  to  consider  ourselves  as  entirely 
exempt  from  a  share  in  the  guilt. 
1st  Feb.  1800. 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  society  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor  at 
Clapham.  By  THOMAS  BERNARD, 
Esq. 

IT  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that 
I  state,  that  "  a  Society  for  bettering  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  at  Clapham,"  was 
established  in  that  opulent  and  respect- 
able parish,  in  February,  1799-  It  con- 
sists both  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  will- 
ing to  take  an  active  part,  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  poor.  The  object  of 
this  society  (for  which  the  public  is  in- 
debted to  the  labour  and  philanthropy 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Venn,  the  rector  of  Clap^ 
ham,  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  and  others) 
are  the  discovery  and  relief  of  cases  of  real 
distress,  the  assisting  and  rewarding  of  ho-> 
nest  industry ,  the  detection  of  fraud  and  im- 
posture, the  discouragement  of  idleness  and 
and  the  employment  of  children  at  an 
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early  age,  so  as  to  improve  both  the  coti^ 
dition  and  the  morals  of  the  poor. 

The  members  of  the  society  meet  at 
each  other's  houses,  in  winter,  one  even- 
ing inf  the  month,  and  in  the  summer  once 
in  two  months,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
versation and  communication  on  the 
preceding  subjects.  They  have  divided 
the  parish  of  Clapham  into  eight  districts, 
and  have  appointed  four  or  more  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  as  visitors  for  each  dis-^ 
trict.  The  duty  of  the  visitors  is  to  in- 
form themselves  of  the  circumstances  and 
character  of  every  poor  person  within  their 
district ;  and  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  in  concert,  and  of  becoming  more 
acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the 
poor ;  so  as  to  report  at  the  general  meet- 
ing every  peculiar  case  of  distress  :  with 
their  opinion,  as  to  the  means  of  improv- 
ing the  conduct,  and  bettering  the  condi- 
tion, of  the  objects  of  their  attention.  A 
journal  was  agreed  to  be  kept  of  the  ob- 
servations of  the  society,  and  of  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  its  labours ;  and  a 
correspondence  has  been  opened  with 
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the  officers  of  the  parish,  so  as  to  form  a 
channel  for  the  mutual  communication 
of  intelligence. 

The  first  act  of  the  society  was  to  draw 
out  an  accurate  list  of  all  the  poor  in  the 
parish  of  Clapham  ;  distinguishing  each 
individual's  respective  occupation,  fami- 
ly, residence,  and  place  of  legal  settle- 
ment.— From  this  account,  two  distinct 
lists  have  been  made  out; — one  in  the 
order  of  residence — the  other  in  alphabe- 
tical order ;  and  a  list  of  the  allowances 
granted  by  the  parish  has  been  obtained 
of  the  overseers.  It  appeared  by  the  re- 
turns, that  there  were  in  the  whole  348 
families  in  the  parish,  which  were  likely 
to  become  objects  of  charitable  assist- 
ance ;  viz. 

In  the  1st  district  46  families- 

2d  71 

3d  50 

4th  52 

5th  41 

6th  S3 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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In  the  7th  district        37  families. 
8th  18 

348 

Of  these,  6l  were  single  persons ;  59  had 
wives,  but  no  children  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing 287  had  wives  and  children ;  the  num- 
ber of  their  children  being,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, not  more  than  two  to  each  family 
— There  were  in  all  572  children,  and  the 
total  amount  of  poor  was  1207  persons. 

For  each  district,  a  lady  was  appointed 
as  sub-treasurer ;  whose  office  it  was  to 
keep  the  accounts  of  the  district,  and  to 
call  meetings  of  the  visitors ;  no  visitor 
having  a  power  (except  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency) to  give  any  material  relief,  but 
what  shall  be  directed  at  a  district  meet- 
ing. Their  accounts  are  passed  at  a  ge- 
neral meeting.  The  measure  of  sub-di- 
viding the  districts  among  the  visitors 
was  soon  after  adopted,  in  some  instances, 
with  very  good  effect. 

The  rector,  with  the  concurrence  of 
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the  churchwardens  and  vestry,  added  the 
sacrament  money,  about  ,£100.  a  year, 
to  the  funds  of  the  society. — In  case  of 
application  for  relief,  it  was  recommend- 
ed to  the  visitors  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  gaining  information  respecting  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person  applying  ;  as  to  regu- 
lar attendance  on  public  worship,  the  care 
and  schooling  of  their  children,  and  the  in- 
dustry and  earnings  of  every  branch  of  the 
family.  This  information  is  useful  to  di- 
rect both  the  kind  and  the  quantity  of 
relief,  so  as  to  assist  and  encourage  virtue 
and  industry. 

In  case  of  any  infectious  disorder,  the 
treasurer  is  directed  to  consult  with  the 
medical  gentlemen  of  the  society,  con- 
cerning the  most  effectual  means  of  pre- 
venting the  danger  of  communication ; 
and  he  has  authority  immediately  to  take 
the  necessary  steps,  at  the  expence  of 
the  society.  Of  the  benefit  of  this  regu- 
lation several  instances  have  appeared  : 
The  small-pox  had  attacked  several  poor 
families  with  much  violence;  some  of  the 
children,  yet  uninfected,  were  successfully 
z  ,2 
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inoculated  at  the  expence  of  the  society. 
A  dangerous  species  of  putrid  and  scarlet 
fever  had  broken  out  at  different  periods* 
in  some  of  the  houses  of  the  poor ;  it  was 
prevented  from  spreading  beyond  the  fa- 
milies in  which  it  originated.  A  putrid 
and  scarlet  fever,  in  a  neighbouring  pa- 
rish, was  at  the  same  time  extremely  fatal 
to  the  children  of  the  poor ;  and  three 
months  had  elapsed,  before  its  ravages 
ceased. 

There  is  'hardly  any  thing  for  the  im- 
provement and  benefit  of  the  poor,  that 
may  not  be  adopted  and  effected  by  such 
a  society  as  that  of  Clapham.  They 
came  to  very  early  resolutions  to  furnish 
the  poor  gratis,  with  unslacked  lime  to 
whitewash  their  cottages  :  to  provide  lists 
of  the  poor  in  the  different  districts ;  to 
furnish  grown  up  persons  with  suitable 
employment;  and  to  place  children  at 
school,  and  from  thence  in  service ;  to 
establish  in  the  village  a  friendly  society, 
under  their  own  care  and  'patronage ; — 
to  purchase  blankets  to  lend  the  industri- 
ous poor  in  winter ; — and  that,  whenever 
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a  poor  married  woman  should  deposit  a 
weekly  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  visitor  to 
provide  for  her  confinement,  the  society 
would  repay  it,  with  the  addition  of  as 
much  more,  at  the  time  of  her  lying-in. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  sick  poor 
such  refreshments,  as  might  be  ordered 
by  the  visitors  or  medical  attendants,  the 
society  engaged  an  agent  at  three  shillings 
a  week.  She  is  a  middle-aged  woman, 
not  burthened  with  a  family,  not  going 
out  to  washing  for  her  livelihood  ;  and  a 
person  in  whose  cleanliness,  assiduity,  in- 
tegrity, and  skill  in  cookery,  they  and  the 
poor  can  place  a  confidence.  To  her 
care  are  intrusted  the  stores  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick  ;  consisting  of  sago,  wine,  oat- 
meal, &c.  and  also  the  materials  for  work. 
She  has  been  furnished  with  a  book  of  re- 
ceipts for  preparing  refreshments  for  the 
sick,  to  be  sent  by  the  order  of  any  of  the 
visitors,  she  keeping  a  regular  account  of 
the  same.  It  is  her  duty  to  register  the 
names  of  the  nurses  and  charwomen  in 
the  parish,  who  are  deserving  of  recom- 
men^lation,  in  order  that  those,  who  want 
z  3 
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employment,  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  stating  that  they  are  unoccupied  ;  and 
that  housekeepers,  who  want  a  nurse  or 
helper  in  the  house,  may  know  who  is 
disengaged.  It  is  also  her  office,  upon 
reference  from  the  visitors,  to  make  in- 
quiries respecting  the  character  of  any 
person,  when  the  visitors  do  not  succeed 
in  procuring  satisfactory  information  up- 
on the  subject. — Three  ladies  of  the  so- 
ciety undertook  to  purchase  for  her  the 
necessary  utensils  and  stores*,  to  furnish 
her  with  sufficient  information  and  in- 
structions, and  to  superintend  her  in  the 
execution  of  her  office. 

For  the  desirable  object  of  forming 
early  habits  of  attention  and  industry, 
(there  being  already  at  Clapham,  schools 
for  children  of  riper  age)  a  knitting  and 
reading  school  for  boys  and  girls  under 
six  years  of  age  was  established  under 
the  care  of  one  of  the  ladies,  at  the  re- 
quest and  expence  of  the  society.  An 
industrious  woman,  who  had  a  comfoit- 
able  room  adapted  to  the  purpose,  agreed 
to  take  any  number  of  children  and  at 
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any  hour  that  might  be  thought  proper, 
to  instruct  them  in  knitting  and  reading ; 
and,  on  Sunday,  to  open  it  as  a  Sunday 
school.  For  this,  and  her  firing  and  all 
expences,  she  was  to  be  allowed  five  shil- 
lings a  week.  The  school  was  opened  in 
the  beginning  of  December  last  with  15 
boys,  whose  number  was  soon  increased 
to  21,  and  the  monthly  account  of  whose 
work  already  makes  an  article  in  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  society. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  the  so- 
ciety provided  blankets,  to  be  numbered, 
marked,  and  lent  to  the  poor,  under  the 
following  regulations,  1st,  That  a  note 
should  be  given  with  them,  expressing 
the  day  on  which  they  were  lent,  and  that 
on  which  they  were  to  be  returned.  2d. 
That  an  account  should  be  kept  by  the 
society's  agent,  in  her  book,  of  the  num- 
ber of  each  blanket,  the  person  to  whom 
lent,  and  the  time  when  lent,  and  when 
returned.  3d.  That  the  blankets  lent  to 
any  poor  family  for  the  winter  season, 
should  be  returned  on  the  first  of  May, 
clean  washed  if  required.  4th.  That  in 
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cases  where  any  infectious  disorder  might 
have  prevailed  in  the  family  to  which  they 
have  been  lent,  a  discretionary  power  be 
given  to  the  visitor  to  permit  them  to 
be  kept,  And  5th.  That  all  the  blankets, 
upon  being  returned  to  the  society,  should 
be  baked,  in  order  to  purify  them,  before 
they  are  laid  up  in  the  society's  store. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  not  be 
done  for  the  poor,  or  to  what  degree  their 
religious  and  moral  habits,  and  their  do- 
mestic comforts  and  enjoyments,  may  not 
be  increased,  by  the  formation,  in  every 
large  parish  in  England,  of  societies  like 
that  at  Clapham :  societies  which,  with- 
out the  incumbrance  of  an  establishment, 
give  to  the  rich  all  the  power  and  effect 
of  co-operation ;  which  offer  to  the  poor 
every  incitement  to  virtue  and  industry ; 
and,  while  they  relieved  the  distressed  and 
unfortunate,  while  they  educate  the  young 
and  comfort  the  aged,  impress  on  the 
minds  of  all  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of 
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character,  and  of  moral  and  religious  ha- 
bits, and  render  them  useful  to  themselves 
and  to  the  community. 

It  is  no  small  merit  in  the  society  at 
Clapham,  that  it  has  afforded  satisfactory 
evidence,  that  the  system  of  dividing  the 
poor  into  districts,  and  of  thereby  diminish- 
ing labour  by  arrangement  of  attention, 
(a  system  recommended  by  the  precepts 
of  Count  Rumford,  and  by  the  example 
of  Hamburgh)  is  applicable  and  practi- 
cable in  every  parish  in  England.  How- 
ever  the  mind  may  be  intimidated  by  the 
difficulties,  which  must  embarrass  the  at- 
tempt of  an  individual,  to  improve  the 
habits  and  increase  the  comforts  of  a 
whole  parish,  or  of  a  larger  district;  there 
are  very  few  of  our  countrymen,  and  still 
fewer,  I  trust,  of  our  fair  countrywomen, 
who  would,  at  any  period,  shrink  from 
the  duty  of  occasionally  visiting  their 
eight  or  ten  adjoining  cottagers  ;  and  of 
attending  a  sociable  monthly  meeting  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintance,  in  order 
to  consider  how  their  poor  neighbours 
might  be  made  more  happy  and  virtuous 
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in  themselves,  and   more   useful  to  the 
neighbourhood. 

This  mode  of  keeping  down  the  poor^ 
rates,  of  preventing  crimes,  and  of  encou- 
raging  honesty,  industry,  and.  economy, 
will  never  be  very  irksome  in  the  detail, 
while  it  only  occasionally  occupies  a  te- 
dious hour,  and  promotes  a  pleasant  and 
satisfactory  monthly  meeting  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    This,  when  directed  "  to  the 
"  discovery  and  relief  of  cases  of  real  dis- 
"  tress, — to  the  assisting  and  rewarding  of 
"  honest  industry, — to   the  detection  of 
"  fraud  and  imposture, — to  the  discou- 
•'  ragement  of  idleness  and  vice, — to  the 
"  employment  of  children  in  early  habits 
"  of  industry, — and   to  whatever  has  a 
"  tendency  to  improve  the  condition  and 
"  morals  of  the  poor,"  (and  these  are  the 
declared  objects  of  the  society  at  Clap- 
ham)  must,  except  in  a  very  debased  state 
indeed,  afford  satisfactory  occupation  to 
every  human  being  ; — to  the  miser,  in  the 
improvement   of  his   property, — to    the 
anxious  mind,  in  the  security  of  it, — to 
the  sensualist,  in  enjoyment, — and  to  the 
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pious  and  benevolent,  in  the  promotion  of 
the  virtue  and  happiness  of  their  fello^r 
creatures. 

This  society  is  directed  by  principles 
different  from  those  which  too  frequently 
actuate  the  parochial  overseer.  The  great 
object  of  the  society  is  the  improvement 
of  the  poor.  They  apply  leisure,  talents, 
information,  and  every  power  which  they 
derive  from  instruction,  situation,  and 
property,  for  the  assistance  of  those  who 
do  not  possess  the  same  advantages ;  not 
with  the  petty  and  unstable  object  of  af- 
fording capricious  or  momentary  relief; 
but  in  the  well  founded  hope  of  confer- 
ring permanent  benefit,  by  increasing 
their  resources,  by  improving  their  prin- 
ciples, and  encouraging  them  in  habits  of 
industry,  sobriety,  and  frugality. 

Charity  of  this  kind  has  not  only  the 
advantage  of  increased  effect  by  co-ope- 
ration, and  of  impartial  benevolence  in 
embracing  all  objects  within  the  district, 
in  proportion  to  their  claims  and  necessi- 
ties ;  but  also  of  acting  upon  collective 
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information,  and  of  directing  joint  exer- 
tions systematically,  and  to  their  proper 
end.  The  inquiry  respecting  the  indus- 
try, economy,  and  character  of  the  poor, 
must  necessarily  increase  the  value  and 
prevalence  of  those  virtues,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  enables  the  individual  to  di- 
rect his  relief  most  effectually  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  sufferer, — If  it  is  tempo- 
rary distress  occasioned  by  sickness,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  their  immediate  com- 
fort and  speedy  recovery  ;  and,  while  the 
ordinary  parochial  fund  is  resorted  to  in 
the  usual  way,  the  society  adds  the  lesser 
comforts,  and  those  aids  to  recovery, 
which  parish  relief  can  never  completely 
afford  :  such  is  a  nurse,  whose  employ- 
ment may  perhaps  be  as  much  charity  to 
her,  as  to  the  sick  on  whom  she  attends  ; 
whose  care,  where  quiet  is  peculiarly  ne~ 
cessary,  may  remove  some  of  the  children 
during  the  day,  and  place  them  with  a 
neighbour  or  friend  ;  and  whose  atten- 
tion may  prevent  the  patient  from  re- 
turning to  hard  labour,  before  his  strength 
is  sufficiently  recruited  and  confirmed. 
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In  checking  the  progress  of  infectious 
disorders,  a  society  like  that  of  Clapham 
may  be  of  infinite  service.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  visitor  in  that  case  immediately  to 
inform  the  treasurer,  who  is  authorized  to 
take  medical  advice,  as  to  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  stopping  the  contagion.  A 
very  trifling  sum,  seasonably  expended  in 
the  removal  and  care  of  the  infected  per- 
son, and  in  purifying  and  whitewashing 
his  habitation,  may  save  thousands*  of 
useful  lives,  and  prevent  an  irretrievable 
loss,  and  insupportable  expence  to  the 
parish. 

For  a  period  when  the  weaker  and 
more  helpless  sex  stand  in  great  need  of 
kindness  and  assistance,  the  society  has 
made  a  very  acceptable  provision,  by 
doubling  the  sum  which  may  be  deposited 
for  the  assistance  of  any  poor  woman  at 


*  It  appears  from  several  publications  at  Man- 
chester, that  all  the  infectious  fevers,  which  have  of 
late  been  prevalent  in  that  neighbourhood,  originated 
in  individual  infection  ;  and  might  have  been  stopped 
by  medical  care  at  first,  with  very  little  trouble  or  ex* 
pence. 
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her  lying-in.  Besides  this,  the  placing*  at 
such  a  time,  some  of  their  children  at 
school,  and  providing  a  nurse,  may  be  at 
times  an  act  of  very  useful  and  necessary 
charity. 

The  forming  of  children  to  early  habits 
of  industry,  is  another  primary  object  of 
this  society ;  which  adopts  the  principle, 
that  every  child,  above  mere  imbecility, 
should  produce  something  towards  its 
own  support.  If  what  it  can  produce  is 
only  a  penny  a  week,  even  that  ought  not 
to  be  neglected.  The  habit  of  saving 
small  sums  is  the  foundation  of  economy; 
and  constant  occupation  is  one  grand 
preservative  from  vice.  For  this  purpose, 
it  is  of  great  moment  to  find  regular  em- 
ployment for  the  poor ;  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  that  processes  for  the  abridge- 
ment of  labour  have,  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  deprived  the  poor  of  the  means 
of  industry. 

The  habit  of  cleanliness,  producing  as 
it  does,  many  valuable  moral  virtues,  is 
an  important  effect  of  this  society.  Ano- 
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ther  is,  the  institution  of  friendly  societies 
under  their  immediate  care  and  patron- 
age ;  and  particularly  such  a  one  as  may 
afford  relief  to  women  as  well  as  to  men  ; 
and,  with  the  contributory  aid  of  the  rich, 
secure  liberal  and  certain  advantages  to 
the  members.  Besides  this,  the  encourag- 
ing of  the  poor  to  buy  for  ready  money, 
and  the  donation  of  rewards  to  cottagers 
for  the  support  of  large  families,  and  for 
the  degree  of  industry  and  sobriety  they 
may  possess,  and  for  other  commendable 
points  of  character,  may,  with  attention 
and  discretion,  be  of  the  greatest  use  in 
improving  the  condition,  not  only  of  the 
poor,  but  of  the  neighbourhood  and  of 
the  community  at  large. 

Whatever  have  been  the  advantages  to 
the  poor,  the  beneficial  effects  produced 
by  such  a  society  upon  the  rich,  are  like- 
ly to  be  equally  great.  Ladies  who  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  inquire  personal- 
ly into  the  state  of  their  necessitous  neigh- 
bours, may  thus  be  excited  to  be  ex- 
tremely active  in  assisting  them,  and  in 
devising  the  best  methods  of  doing  them 
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good.  When  the  rich  are  induced  to  visit 
the  families  of  labourers,  and  to  make  the 
comparison  between  their  own  comforts 
and  those  of  others,  they  receive  from 
such  occupation  much  mental  improve- 
ment, and  become  properly  grateful  for 
their  own  benefits  and  situation  in  soci- 
ety. It  may  then  become  necessary  to 
caution  them  against  too  warm  and  libe- 
ral an  application  of  their  charity,  and 
against  that  degree  and  species  of  benevo- 
lence, which,  instead  of  aiding  and  in- 
structing the  poor  to  help  themselves, 
tends  to  render  them  more  helpless  and 
hopeless.  It  is  then  very  important  to 
hold  up  to  constant  view  the  wise  and 
excellent  maxims  adopted  at  Hamburgh; 

"  THAT  IF  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH'RE- 
"  LIEF  IS  GIVEN  BE  NOT  A  SPUR  TO  IN- 
"  DUSTRY,  IT  BECOMES  IN  EFFECT  A 
"  PREMIUMTO  SLOTH  AND  PROFLIGACY; 

"  and  that,  if  the  charitable  or  parochial 
"  support  of  an  idle  person  exceeds  what 
"  any  industrious  person  in  the  same  cir- 
"  cumstances  cau  earn,  idleness  will  be- 
"  come  more  profitable  than  industry,  and 
"  beggary  a  better  trade  than  the  workshop!' 
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Such  is  the  account  compiled  from  the 
minutes  of  the  society,  and  such  the  ob- 
servations submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  public  ;  observations,  whereof 
much  is  extracted  from  the  proposal  or 
introductory  address  of  the  treasurer,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Venn  ;  to  whose  active  zeal, 
and  persevering  industry,  much  of  the 
success  and  progress  of  the  society  at 
Clapham  is  to  be  imputed ;  a  society, 
the  example  of  which,  I  trust,  will  be 
soon  followed  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

15th  February,  1800. 
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No.  LXIX. 

Extract  from  an  account  of  Mr.  DALE'S 
cotton  mills  at  New  Lanerk,  in  Scot- 
land. By  THOMAS  BERNARD,  Esq. 

The  cotton  mills  at  New  Lanerk  in  the 
county  of  Lanerk  in  Scotland,  are  situate 
in  a  beautiful  and  romantic  amphitheatre, 
near  the  high  road  between  Carlisle  and 
Glasgow.  The  rapid  stream  of  the  Clyde 
supplies  that  abundance  of  water,  which 
is  the  powerful  operator  of  the  machinery. 
For  the  purpose  of  conveying  and  direct- 
ing its  power,  a  subterraneous  aqueduct 
is  cut  for  many  hundred  yards  through 
the  solid  rock.  The  first  mill,  in  length 
154-  feet,  was  originally  erected  in  1785  ; 
and,  having  been  burnt  down,  was  rebuilt 
in  1789-  The  second  is  exactly  of  the 
same  dimensions ;  the  third  is  130  feet, 
and  the  fourth  156  feet,  in  length. 

The  two    first   mills    contain    12,000 
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spindles  .for  spinning  water  twist;  the 
other  two  are  occupied  by  Jennys^  for 
spinning  mule  yarn. —  The  village  of  New 
Lanerk  owes  its  existence  to  the  erection 
of  these  mills.  It  consists  of  neat  sub- 
stantial houses  ;  forming  two  streets  about 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  broad,  regular, 
and  clean.  Near  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage are  the  mills ;  and  opposite  to  them, 
a  neat  mansion,  the  occasional  residence 
of  Mr.  Dale,  the  proprietor,  and  of  his 
principal  manager.  The  village,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Highlanders  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Argyle,  Caithness,  and  Inverness, 
contains  about  1,500  inhabitants ;  of 
whom  all  who  are  capable  of  work  are 
employed  in  and  about  the  mills.  Of 
these,  there  are  500  children  who  are  en- 
tirely fed,  clothed,  and  educated  by  Mr. 
Dale.  /  The  others  lodge  with  their  pa- 
rents in  the  village,  and  have  a  weekly 
allowance  for  their  work. 

The  healthy  and  pleasurable  appear- 
ance of  these  children  has  frequently  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  traveller. 
Peculiar  regulations,  adopted  by  Mr. 
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Dale  for  the  preservation  of  the  health, 
and  morals  of  those  under  his  protection, 
have  made  this  striking  difference  between 
his  manufactory  and  many  other  similar 
undertakings  in  this  kingdom  ;  so  that, 
while  some  other  mills  must  be  regarded 
as  seminaries  of  vice,  and  sources  of  dis- 
ease, those  at  Lanerk  are  so  peculiarly 
exempt  from  these  objections,  that  out 
of  near  3000  children  employed  in  these 
mills  during  a  period  of  12  years,  from 
1785  to  1797,  only  fourteen  have  died  ; 
and  not  one  has  been  the  object  of  judicial 
punishment. 

In  order  to  supply  that  first  necessary  of 
life,  pure  and  fresh  air,  the  windows  of  the 
manufactory  are  frequently  opened;  and 
in  summer  there  are  air  holes  left  under 
every  other  window. — Cleanliness  is  ano- 
ther great  object  of  attention.  The  chil- 
dren wash  themselves  before  they  go  to 
work,  and  also  after  it  before  they  ap- 
pear in  the  schools.  The  floors  and  the 
machinery  are  washed  once  a  week  with 
hot  water;  and  the  ceilings  and  walls, 
twice  a  year,  with  unslacked  lime. — The 
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The  children  who  reside  in  the  house,  and 
who  have  their  maintenance  in  lieu  of 
wages,  are  lodged  in  six  large  airy  apart- 
ments. The  boys  and  girls  are  kept  dis- 
tinctly apart;  not  only  in  the  hours  of  rest 
and  refreshment,  but  during  the  time  of 
occupation. — They  sleep  on  cast-iron  bed- 
steads, the  bed-tick  filled  with  straw, 
which  is  changed  regularly  every  month. 
The  bedrooms  are  swept,  and  the  win- 
dows thrown  open  every  morning,  and 
kept  open  all  the  day.  Many  of  the 
children  have  contrived  to  provide  them- 
selves with  boxes  with  locks;  in  which 
they  keep  their  books  and  their  little  pro- 
perty. Their  upper  clothing  in  summer 
is  cotton,  which  is  washed  once  a  fort- 
night. In  winter  the  boys  are  dressed  in 
woollen ;  and,  as  well  as  the  girls,  have 
dress  suits  for  Sundays. 

For  dinner  they  have  seven  ounces 
each  of  fresh  beef  with  barley  broth,  or 
alternately  five  ounces  of  cheese ;  and  a 
plentiful  allowance  of  potatoes,  or  barley 
bread.  This  part  of  the  table  diet  is  sel- 
dom varied  :  except  in  winter  by  a  din- 
Aa3 
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ner  of  fresh  herrings,  as  a  change.  Their 
breakfast  and  supper  consist  of  oatmeal 
porridge,  with  the  addition  of  milk  in 
summer  ;  and,  during  the  winter,  with  a 
sauce  made  of  molasses  and  beer. 

Seven  o'clock  is  the  hour  of  supper; 
soon  after  which  (for  that  pernicious  prac- 
tice, called  night-work,  is  entirely  excluded 
from  these  mills)  the  schools  commence, 
and  continue  till  nine  o'clock.  Mr.  Dale 
has  engaged  three  regular  masters,  who 
instruct  the  lesser  children  during  the  day. 
In  the  evening  they  are  assisted  by  seven 
others,  one  of  whom  teaches  writing.  There 
is  likewise  a  woman  to  teach  the  girls 
sewing,  and  another  person  who  occa- 
sionally gives  lessons  in  church  music. 
The  masters  preside  over  the  boys'  din- 
ner table.  On  Sundays  they  conduct 
them  to  the  place  of  divine  worship ;  and, 
in  the  evening  of  Sunday,  attend  to  assist 
and  improve  them,  by  religious  and  mo- 
ral information. 

In  the  year  1791  >   a   vessel   carrying 
emigrants  to  America,  from  the  isle  of 
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Skye,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  Greenock,  and  about  200  persons 
were  put  on  shore  in  a  very  destitute  si- 
tuation. Mr.  Dale  offered  them  all  im- 
mediate employment,  which  the  greater 
part  accepted.  Soon  after  he  notified  to 
the  people  of  the  Highlands  and  the  He- 
brides, the  degree  of  encouragement 
which  he  would  give  to  families  at  the 
cotton  mills ;  and  undertook  to  provide 
houses  for  200  families.  These  were 
finished  in  1 793 :  in  consequence  of 
which  a  considerable  number  of  High- 
landers have  taken  up  their  residence  at. 
New  Lauerk.  Several  families  also,  who 
were  last  year  driven  from  Ireland,  have 
found  immediate  employment  here  *. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Amid  the  numerous  variety  of  cotton 
mills,  that  have  been  erected  in  this 
kingdom,  I  sincerely  wish  it  were  in  my 

*  For  the  particulars  of  this  account  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Professor  Garnett  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
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power  to  shew  many  examples,  like  those 
of  Mr.  Dale's  mills  at  Lanerk.  Some 
few  of  these  manufactories  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  attention  to  health  and 
cleanliness,  and  many  of  them  for  very 
curious  mechanism,  and  ingenious  in- 
ventions, by  which  the  operations  are 
produced  and  facilitated  ;  but  I  have  not 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  in  any 
(though  I  doubt  not  but  it  may  exist  in 
some  instances)  that  proper  degree  of 
attention,  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
morals  and  instruction  of  the  children. 
Where  boys  and  girls  are  indiscriminately 
employed  at  all  hours,  not  only  of  the  day, 
but  of  the  night,  and  are  mingled  together 
without  any  advantage  of  education, 
without  benefit  of  religious  instruction  or 
moral  principle,  and  without  any  friend 
to  advise  or  protect  them,  can  we  be 
astonished  at  their  plunging  in  a  very 
early  age,  and  almost  during  childhood,  in 
every  wretched  and  disgusting  species  of 
debauchery  ?  Can  we  be  surprised  that 
our  numerous  and  crowded  manufactories 
should  be  the  nurseries  of  thieves  and 
prostitutes ;  sent  out  at  an  early  age  to 
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their  own  ruin,  and  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  kingdom,  and  every  individual  of 
which  it  is  composed? 

Such,  however,  is  the  present  spirit  and 
speculation  of  this  country,  that  wherever 
the  demon  of  gain  raises  his  banner,  ta- 
lents and  exertion  are  sure  to  follow  it. 
Cotton  mills  are  as  yet  but  in  their  in- 
fancy. Whilst  great  profits  and  immense 
fortunes  are  to  be  made  by  them,  we 
know  they  must  rapidly  increase ;  and  it 
is  too  obvious  that,  without  public  atten- 
tion, they  must  be  destructive  of  the  mo- 
ral and  religious  principles  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  The  effect  of  this 
species  of  abridgment  of  labour  is  so 
great,  that  100  persons  in  a  cotton  mill, 
will  do  more  spinning,  and  that  of  tea 
times  the  fineness,  and  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity to  what  can  be  produced  by  3000  of 
the  very  best  spinners  by  hand.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,4cotton  mills  have  almost 
entirely  deprived  the  cottager's  wife  and 
children  of  these  means  of  domestic  in- 
dustry. The  profit  of  spinning  by  hand  is 
so  reduced,  that  whole  districts  of  cotta- 
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gers'  families  have  been  obliged  to  give  it 
up,  and  apply  for  relief  to  the  parish. 

Our  national  and  individual  increase 
of  wealth,  from  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton, has  been  attended  with  so  much  in- 
jury to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  poor, 
and  is  so  utterly  destructive  of  that  which 
constitutes  the  essential  arid  fundamental 
virtue  of  the  female  character;  that  if  I 
am  not  permitted  to  suggest  a  doubt,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  have  been  better  for  us 
that  cotton  mills  had  never  been  erected  in 
this  island,  I  may  at  least  express  an 
anxious  wish,  that  such  regulations  may 
be  adopted  and  enforced,  as  shall  dimi- 
nish, if  not  entirely  remove,  the  injurious 
and  pernicious  effects,  which  must  other- 
wise attend  them. 

With  this  view  I  will  lay  before  the 
reader  an  outline  of  some  regulations, 
which,  impelled  by  zeal,  but  very  little 
presuming  on  personal  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  I  venture  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  public :  meaning  to  ap- 
ply my  observations,  not  merely  to  cotton 
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mills,  but  to  all  other  manufactories  under 
similar  circumstances:  and  particularly 
to  those,  in  which  children  are  engaged 
as  apprentices. 

In  the  first  place,  I  conceive  that  some 
general  and  public  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment of  so  numerous  a  class  of  our  fellow 
subjects:  and  that  the  most  essential 
parts  of  their  education  ought  not  en- 
tirely to  depend  on  the  caprice,  or  dispo- 
sition, of  their  respective  masters ;  espe- 
cially as  many  of  them  have  been  appren- 
ticed by  lots  from  distant  counties,  and 
have  been  deserted  by  those,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  have  protected  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  something  should  also  be 
done  for  the  benefit  of  these  children,  to 
instruct  and  prepare  them  to  support 
themselves  in  life,  without  thievery  and 
prostitution,  when  the  period  of  their  ap- 
prenticeship expires  at  the  age  of  16. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  also  expedient, 
that  the  age  and  conditions  of  appren- 
ticeship be  regulated ; — that  the  hours  o£ 
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work  be  limited,  and  night-work  (so  de- 
structive to  health  and  morals)  entirely 
excluded  ; — that  a  total  separation  take 
place  between  the  boys  and  the  girls  ;— 
that  the  works  be  liable  to  the  periodical 
inspection  of  the  magistrates,  who  should 
have  power  to  order  the  regular  white- 
washing and  cleaning,  and  the  warming 
and  ventilating  of  the  work-rooms ;  and 
who  should  receive  quarterly  or  monthly 
reports,  from  each  manufactory,  of  the 
number,  the  health,  and  the  respective 
ages,  of  all  the  apprentices  and  other 
persons  employed  there. 

Such  are  the  regulations,  which,  upon 
a  cursory  view  of  the  subject,  appear  to 
be  proper,  and  to  have  a  tendency  to 
meliorate  the  condition,  and  to  preserve 
the  morals,  of  these  unfortunate  and  neg- 
lected children.  Other  correctives  and 
remedies  may  probably  occur  to  those 
who  possess  more  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  At  present  I  have  only  to 
add,  that,  as  far  as  my  enquiries  have  ex- 
tended, I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied,  that 
almost  all  the  owners  of  cotton  mills  will 
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concur  in  thinking,  that  the  preceding, 
or  some  similar  regulations  ought  to  be 
enforced  by  the  legislature,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  children  employed  in  those 
mills.  In  order,  therefore,  that  some- 
thing practicable  and  effectual  may  be 
done,  without  injury  to  the  interest  of 
the  manufacturers,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  outline  of  any  regulations  proposed 
to  be  adopted,  should  be  first  communi- 
cated to  them,  so  that  they  might  state 
any  objections,  or  amendments;  and  after 
a  proper  attention  shall  have  been  paid 
to  their  observations,  I  venture  boldly  to 
express  my  confidence,  that  the  mea- 
sures will  have  the  support  of  every  one, 
who  desires  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  the 
essential  interests  of  virtue,  morality,  and 
religion,  in  this  favoured  country. 
February,  1800. 
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No.  I. 

Copy  of  a  circular  Letter  from  the  BISHOP  of  DUR- 
HAM to  the  Magistrates  of  the  county  palatine  of 
Durham. 

Oct.  30th,  1799. 

A  LONG  series  of  wet  and  unseasonable  weather 
has  greatly  affected  the  crops  of  corn  this  year,  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  counties,  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  England,  where  the  coldness  of  the  soil,  and 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  are  unfavourable  to 
the  ripening  of  wheat.  I  therefore  conceive  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  other  classes  of  society  in  this  king- 
dom, to  take  speedy  and  effectual  measures  for  dimi- 
nishing and  preventing,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power, 
the  distress  which  the  poor  might  otherwise  be  sub- 
jected to,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  from 
the  scarcity,  and  consequent  high  price,  of  a  very 
material  article  of  life  to  all,  but  especially  to  them. 
Far  from  apprehending  any  alarm  or  inconvenience 
from  the  adoption  of  proper  measures  to  alleviate  this 
impending  evil,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  best  method 
of  preventing  anxiety,  and  of  quieting  the  minds  of 
the  poor,  will  be  for  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects 
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to  take  immediate  steps  for  their  relief.  When  the 
cottager  finds  the  charitable  and  Christian  care  of 
his  more  opulent  neighbours  anticipating  his  wants, 
and  providing  for  his  comforts^  it  is  impossible  but 
his  apprehensions  must  be  lessened,  at  the  same  time 
that  his  good  habits  and  orderly  dispositions  will  be 
augmented. 

In  addressing  you  upon  this  subject,  I  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  mention  a  common  error,  with  regard  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity  ;  and  to  state  to 
you,  in  strong  and  unqualified  language,  that  when- 
ever the  produce  of  a  country,  and  the  quantity  of 
food,  are  insufficient  for  all  the  inhabitants,  nothing 
less  than  an  additional  supply  of  food  from  abroad, 
or  an  improved  economy  in  the  use  and  application  of 
it,  can  give  substantial  relief.    We  deceive  ourselves, 
and  rather  do  prejudice  than  afford  assistance  to  the 
•general  condition  of  the  poor,  by  attempting  to  re- 
lieve them  in  any  other  way. — There  is  nothing  more 
benevolent  in  intention,  more  plausible  in  theory,  or 
more  desirable  in  effect,  than,  upon  a  scarcity,  that 
the  contributions  of  the  wealthy  should  supply  a  fund 
for  purchasing  bread  and  meat  to  be  given  to  all  the. 
poor  of  every  description ,'    and  to  be  distributed  with 
such  bounty  and  impartiality,  as  to  relieve  all  their 
distresses.     But,  however  abundant  the  funds  of  cha- 
rity might  be,  the  experience  of  a  short  time  would 
prove  that  such  a  well-meant,  but  unadvised,  plan 
could  only  increase  the  scarcity,  and  enhance  the 
price  of  provisions,  to  the  essential  injury  of  the  poor* 
as  well  as  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country ; 
and  that,  while  it  was  affording  a  momentary  supply, 
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it  must  operate  to  diminish  prematurely  the  com- 
mon stock;  and  with  it  the  means  and  subsistence 
not  only  of  the  other  classes,  but  of  the  very  persons, 
whose  benefit  and  support  was  the  great  object  in 
view*  , 

With  respect  to  obtaining  an  increase  of  food  by 
importation,  so  far  as  not  prevented  by  the  effects  of 
the  present  season  upon  other  countries,  the  wisdom 
and  attention  of  government  have  already  made  some 
provision ;  and  it  may  be  hoped,  that  the  energy  and 
enterprize  of  individuals  will  do  the  rest.  The  two 
great  articles,  most  to  be  desired,  are  wheat  and  rice ; 
the  one  as  adapted  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  other  as  calculated,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, to  correct  the  bad  consequences  which  attend 
the  use  of  corn  grown  in  a  wet  season. 

In  the  improved  management  of  those  means  of 
subsistence,  which  Providence  hath  bestowed  upon 
us,  much  is  to  be  done  for  the  well-being  and  increas- 
ed comfort  of  the  poor ;  and  in  this,  as  in  every  thing 
else>  a  large  portion  of  the  operative  effect  of  precept 
and  exhortation  will  depend  upon  the  efficacy  of 
example.  The  indiscriminate  praise  of  hospitality 
and  generosity  is  frequently  given  to  wasteful  habits 
in  the  houses  of  the  opulent.  In  plentiful  seasons, 
such  unmerited  commendation  may  pass  unnoticed, 
and  uncensured;  but  during  periods  of  scarcity, 
when  the  pressure  of  distress  bears  Jieavy  on  the 
needy  and  the  destitute,  I  would  request  all  the  othe? 
orders  of  society  to  consider,  how  much  injury  they 
may  do  to  their  necessitous  brethren,  by  actual  waste? 

VOL.  II.  B  b 
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and  by  pernicious  example  :  I  would  request  them  to4 
consider  that,  when  the  means  of  subsistence  are 
barely  adequate  to  the  demands  of  population,  every 
portion  of  food,  that  is  wasted  within  their  houses, 
occasions  the  privation  of  the  support  of  life  to  one 
at  least  of  their  fellow  creatures* 

It  is  on  this  principle,  that  I  earnestly  recommend 
in  private  houses,  and  also  in  all  public  establish- 
ments, the  economy  of  food  ;  particularly  in  the  use 
of  wheat,  which  the  habits  of  the  English  cottager 
have  now  made  so  necessary  an  article  of  life.  Other 
individuals,  and  those  who  are  maintained  in  public 
establishments,  do,  in  general,  possess  more  variety, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  nourishing  food,  than  the 
cottager;  and  can  therefore  with  more  facility,  and 
less  self-denial,  adopt  the  use  of  other  substitutes  for 
wheat  flour;  and  their  example  will  be  of  incalcu- 
lable service  in  reconciling  the  cottager  to  that  which 
is  at  present  essential  to  his  own  welfare. 

The  application  of  the  true  principles  of  relief,  and 
the  forming  and  arranging  of  the  necessary  measures 
for  the  support  and  comfort  of  the  poor  in  the  county 
palatine  of  Durham  during  the  ensuing  season,  I  will 
not  anticipate  at  present,  but  leave  as  a  subject  of 
future  consideration.  I  ought  not,  however,  to  omit 
observing,  that  in  some  instances,  in  which  the  ma- 
nufacturer has  very  recently  suffered  by  the  pressure 
of  the  times,  at  Birmingham,  Spitalfields,  Clerken- 
well,  and  some  other  places,  the  supply  of  meat  soups, 
thickened  with  pease,  Scotch  barley,  rice,  or  meal, 
and  sold  to  the  housekeeper  a  little  under  prime  cost. 
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has  had  the  advantage  of  giving  them  more  real  com- 
fort, and  more  wholesome  nourishment,  than  could 
have  been  afforded  at  four  times  the  expenditure; 
and  at  the  same  time  has  operated  generally  to  dimi- 
nish the  prejudicial  effects  of  scarcity. 

An  account  of  some  of  these  charities,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  conducted,  may  be 
found  iii  the  First  Volume,  of  the  Reports  of  the  So- 
ciety for  bettering  the  Condition  and  increasing  the 
Comforts  of  the  Poor,  and  in  a  cheap  publication  of 
the  same  Society,  intituled  "  Information  for  Over" 
seers"  published  with  a  view  to  general  circulation. 
In  the  last  of  these  are  contained  some  experimental 
observations  on  rice;*  which  is  a  very  useful  and 

»  The  bishop  has  since  had  it  in  his  power  to  afford  great  relief  to 
the  cottagers  in  his  neighbourhood,  by  dressing  rice  for  them,  and 
telling  it  at  a  penny  for  a  Ib.  6  oz. ;  which  is  something  under  prime 
cost.  The  poor,  to  the  amount  of  near  400,  hwefrom  the  frst,  pur- 
chased it  very  thankfully ;  arid  find  that  the  penny,  so  applied,  goet 
above  twice  as  far  as  a  pennyworth  of  bread,  and  affords  them  better 
and  more  acceptable  food.  The  receipt  is  as  follows : 

Rice  -  24  Ib.  0 

Hog's  fat  -18  oz. 

Allspice  *  ••  01 

Salt  -  -  4       0 

Water,  17  gallons 

Produce  195  Ib. 

The  rice  is  put  into  the  boiler  when  the  water  is  boiling.    Then  the 

water  is  skimmed,  and  the  fat  (being  previously  cut  into  very  thin 

strips,)  is  added,  and  it  continues  boiling  twenty  minutes.     The  fire  is 

then  taken  out  of  the  grate,  and  the  allspice  and  salt  are  added  ;  the 

doors  of  the  fire-place  and  ash-hole  being  quite  shut.    The  whole  then 

remains  in  the  boiler  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  after  the  fire  is  taken  out  j 

the  cover  is  also  kept  very  close.    It  is  then  put  in  an  earthen  pan,  and 

covered  up  with  a  wooden  cover,  until  it  is  sold,— -When  prepared,  for 

B  b  % 
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nutritive  substitute  for  flour,  and  may  be  so  prepared 
as  to  act  as  a  preservative  against  those  putrid  and 
epidemical  disorders,  which  are  always  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  inferior  quality  of  corn  and  pota- 
toes, in  a  wet  and  unfavourable  season.  Difficulties 
must  ever  be  expected  to  attend  the  introduction  of 
new  modes  of  diet  among  any  set  of  men ;  but  if 
those  who  have  country  residences,  and  possess  libe- 
rality, information,  and  benevolence,  (which  I  am 
persuaded  are  the  characteristics  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  county  palatine  of  Durham),  will  do  what  a  noble- 
man is  doing  in  the  county  of  Warwick, — dress  these 
articles  for  their  own  table,  supply  their  poor  neigh- 
bours with  a  part  of  them,  and  then  give  them-  an 
account  of  the  mode  of  preparation  and  expence,  I 
am  confident  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  the  gra- 
dual introduction  of  them. 

In  order  to  bring  forward  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  I  conceive  it  will  be  proper  that  a  meeting 
should  be  had  of  those,  who  may  find  it  not  incon- 
venient to  attend,  t€  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such 
"  measures  as  may  be  most  for  the  real  benefit  of  the 
c'  poor  in  general,  and  may  tend  to  diminish  the 
"  scarcity,  and  keep  down  the  price  of  provisions." 
And  that  a  general  committee  should  be  elected  for 
considering  the  general  objects  ;  and  subscriptions 
opened,  and  local  committees  formed,  for  the  dif- 

eating,  it  should  be  gradually  warmed  and  stirred. — This  savoury  Tier 
has  (with  the  addition  of  a  little  more  salt  and  allspice)  been  made  at 
the  St.  Giles's  soup-house,  and  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  penny  for  the  quart 
measure.  1350  quarts  of  it  have  been  this  day  «old  at  the  soup- 
•house.  B.  22d  May,  1800. 
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ferent  districts;  leaving  the  mode  of  relief  to  be  after- 
wards arranged,  and  applied,  according  to  the  nature 
and  urgency  of  the  case. 

Having  so  far  extended  my  observations  upon  this 
most  interesting  subject,  I  have  only  to  add  my  firm 
conviction,  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  dispensation 
of  Providence,  if  we  are  not  unmindful  and  neglect- 
ful of  our  own  duty,  we  shall  find  every  thing  work- 
ing for  our  good ;  and  that  this  temporary  scarcity 
may  eventually  be  the  instrument  of  giving  improv- 
ed means  of  life,  and  increased  comfort  to  a  very 
numerous  and  deserving  class  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
anil  fellow  subjects  ;  and  of  disseminating  mutual 
good  will  and  esteem,  and  pure  and  active  Christian 
charity,  among  all  the  members  of  society. 

I  am,  with  much  regard, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

S.  DUNELM. 
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DR.  HAYGARTH's    RULES   TO   PREVENT 
INFECTIOUS  FEVERS. 

It  may  be  proper  previously  to  observe,  that  the  poison 
of  a  contagious  fever,  in  a  small,  dose,  and  dirty 
room,  infects  a  very  great  proportion  of  mankind; 
not  less  than  26  out  of  27,  or  a  still  higher  propor- 
tion ;  but  in  a  large,  airy,  clean  apartment,  even 
putrid  fevers  are  seldom  or  never  infectious.  When 
this  poisonous  vapour  is  much  diluted  with  fresh  air> 
it  is  not  noxious. — From  a  large  collection,  and  an 
attentive  consideration,  of  facts  relative  to  this  distem- 
per, have  been  formed  the  following  rules. 

1.  As  safety  from  dangers  entirely  depends   on 
cleanliness  and  fresh  air,  the  room  door  of  a  patient 
ill  of  an  infectious  fever,  especially  in  the  habitations 
of  the  poor,  should  never  be  shut;    a  window  in   it, 
during  the  day,  ought  to  be  frequently  opened.   Such 
regulations  would  be  highly  useful,  both  to  the  patient 
and  nurses  ;  but  are  particularly  important,  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  any  visitor. 

2.  The  bed  curtains  should  never  be  close  drawn 
round  the  patient;   but  only  on  the  side  next  the 
light,  so  as  to  shade  the  face. 
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3.  Dirty  clothes,  utensils,  &c.  should  be  frequently 
changed,  immediately  immersed  in  cold  water,  and 
washed  clean  when  taken  out  of  it. 

4.  All  discharges  from  the  patient  should  be  in- 
stantly removed.     The  floor  near  the  patient's  bed 
should  be  rubbed  clean  every  day  with  a  wet  mop,  or 
cloth. 

5.  The  air  in  a  sick  room  has,  at  the  same  time, 
a  more  infectious  quality  in  some  parts  of  it  than  in 
others.    Visitors  and  attendants  should  avoid  the  cur- 
rent of  the  patient's  breath,— the  air  which  ascends 
from  his  body,  especially  if  the  bed  curtains  be  closed, 
— and  the  vapour  arising  from  all  evacuations.  When 
medical  or  other  duties  require  a  visitor  to  be  placed 
in  these  situations  of  danger,  infection  may  be  fre- 
quently prevented  by  a  temporary  suspension  of  re- 
ppiration. 

6.  Visitors  should  not  go  into  an  infectious  chamber 
with  an   empty  stomach ;    and  in  doubtful  circum- 
stances, on  coming  out,  they  should  blow  from  the 
nose,  and  spit  from  the  mouth,  any  infectious  poison 
— which  may  have  been  drawn  in  by  the  breath,  and 
may  adhere  to  those  passages. 

Q3d  Jan.  1800. 

N.  B.  The  preceding  Rules  have  been  extracted  from 
a  manuscript  of  Dr.  Hay  garth's,  with  his  permis- 
sion. They  are  intended  to  enable  medical  and 
clerical  visitors  of  the  sick  to  perform  their  import- 
ant duties  with  safety  to  themselves,  and  are  print- 
B  b4 
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ed  upon  a  separate  sheet,  by  the  Society,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  distributed,  so  that  a  printed 
copy  may  be  put  up  in  every  house  where  there  is 
an  infectious  fever.  They  may  be  had  at  Haters 
ard's,  190,  Piccadilly. 
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e  have  added  to  the  Appendix  the  following  Letter, 
suggesting  a  mode  of  preserving  Potatoes ;  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  of  particular  use  in  the  present 
season.  It  is  published  on  a  separate  sheet  by  the 
Society,  and  may  be  had  at  Hatchard's,  190,  Ptc- 
cadilly. 

Berners-street,  llth  Jan.  1800. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  expressed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  I  herewith  send  you  my  simple  hut  ef- 
fectual mode  of  preserving  Potatoes  without  fire, 
sweet  and  good,  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

I  have,  as  yet,  only  tried  it  upon  small  quantities  of 
Potatoes  in  my  own  family  ;  and  I  had  intended  de- 
ferring the  publication  of  any  account  of  it,  until  I 
had   ascertained,  by  an  apparatus  I  have  ordered  to 
be  made,  the  expence  and  effects  of  the  operation  on 
a  great  scale.     But  your  request,  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  season,  added  to  the  exist- 
ing apprehension  that  the  last  year's  crop  of  Potatoes 
is  not  calculated  for  keeping,  induce  me  to  give  some 
account  of  the  experiments  I  have  already  made ; 
*    and  to  express  my  hope,  that  country  gentlemen  and 
farmers  may  be  persuaded  to  try,  whether,  on  a  bad 
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day,  they  cannot  advantageously  employ  their  poor 
neighbours,  in  this  mode  of  preserving  from  decay, 
so  material  an  article  of  food. 

The  first  of  the  two  processes  which  I  have  adopted 
is  as  follows : — I  took  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  Por 
tatoes,  and  had  them  peeled  and  rasped,  and  put 
them  in  a  coarse  cloth  between  two  clean  boards  in 
a  napkin  press,  and  pressed  them  into  a  dry  cake, 
hardly  so  thick  as  a  very  thin  cheese.  I  then  placed 
the  cake  on  a  shelf,  as  I  should  an  oil  cake,  to  dry. 
There  was  about  a  quart  of  juice  expressed  from  the 
Potatoes.  To  this  I  added  the  same  quantity  of  cold 
water ;  and  in  about  an  hour  it  deposited  rather  more 
than  sixty  grains  of  very  white  starch,  or  flour,  fit  to 
make  fine  pastry. 

The  cake,  which  I  produced  at  the  meeting  of  the 
society,  and  which  you  observed  to  be  perfectly  sweet, 
was  prepared  in  the  preceding  manner,  so  long  ago 
as  the  year  1797.  In  size  it  occupied  a  sixth  of  the 
compass  of  the  Potatoes.  In  weight  it  lost  about 
two-thirds  by  the  process,  but  upon  being  dressed,  ei- 
ther by  steam  or  otherwise,  the  cake  will  produce 
very  nearly  the  same  weight  and  quantity  of  food,  as 
three  pounds  and  a  half  of  Potatoes,  properly  dressed 
for  table,  would  do.  I  should  observe,  that  I  have 
lately  prepared  in  this  way  some  Potatoes  that  were 
quite  frozen,  and  that  the  cake  is  now  perfectly  sweet. 
Some  of  the  same  Potatoes  that  were  left,  and  not 
pressed,  were  rotten  and  spoiled  in  a  few  days. 

The  other  mode  of  preparation  is  what  I  very  lately 
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tried  in  your  presence. — I  took  five  pounds  of  Pota- 
toes, and  without  peeling  them,  had  them  well  clean- 
ed, and  pounded  in  a  mortar;  and  put  them  into  a 
small  wine  press,  and  pressed  them  into  a  thin  cake ; 
completing  the  process  as  before. — The  cake  pro- 
duced in  this  way  appears  to  be  sweet  and  whole- 
some ;  but  it  has  not  that  dean  white  which  the  other 
cakes  have ;  nor  has  there  been  sufficient  time  to  as- 
certain, whether  it  will  keep*  as  well  as  that  made  of 
the  peeled  potatoes. 

1  have  conceived  that  the  first  and  most  material 
thing  is,  to  ascertain  the  mode  of  preparation,  and  its 
effects  in  preserving  the  vegetable.  Processes  for 
abridging  labour  are  so  speedily  invented  and  com- 
pleted in  England,  that  there  can  be  little  apprehen- 
sion, but  the  mere  mechanical  process  will  very  soon 
be  made  perfect,  and  adapted  to  general  use.  Upon 
the  invention  itself,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  too  much  to 
say,  that  if  its  benefit  was  confined  to  supplying  the 
Navy  of  Great  Britain,  in  every  station  of  the  globe, 
with  abundance  of  this  wholesome  and  nutritive  ve- 
getable, it  would  be  an  object  of  no  small  moment; 
but  when  it  is  considered,  that  it  may  be  the  means  of 
saving,  in  an  abundant  season,  for  a  time  of  scarcity, 
and  of  preserving  for  years,  an  article  of  food  so  im- 
portant, and  so  subject  to  decay ;  that  the  Potato  so 
prepared  may  be  packed  in  one-sixth  its  former  space, 
and  supply  not  only  our  navy,  but  our  manufacturers, 

*  This  cake  has  not  kept  well ;  probably  on  account  of  there  being 
defective  specks  in  the  Potatoes  which  had  suffered  by  the  frost,  rather 
than  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  having  been  peeled.  ao/A  Jo*. 
1800. 
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and  our  soldiers  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  that  it 
may  afford  acceptable  employment,  within  doors,  for 
the  poor,  during  the  severest  part  of  the  winter,  it 
will  appear  to  be  deserving  of  great  attention. 

With  regard  to  the  process,  I  have  to  observe,  that 
though  the  peeling  of  the  Potatoes  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  yet  it  greatly  improves  the  cake ;  and  that 
the  clearing  them  from  all  discoloured  and  frost-bitten 
specks  appears  to  be  necessary.  I  have  used  the 
mode  of  rasping  or  pounding  them ;  but,  upon  a  large 
scale,  grinding  them  would  probably  be  an  easier  ope- 
ration ;  unless  the  instrument  applied  iq  the  West 
Indies  for  rasping  Cassada  bread  should  be  made  use 
of,  which  is  cheap  and  simple,  and  is  likely  to  answer 
the  purpose.  With  a  very  powerful  machine,  I  con- 
ceive that  the  cakes  might  be  made  at  once,  by  mere- 
ly pressing  the  Potatoes,  without  any  previous  prepa- 
ration. As  to  the  means  of  pressing  them,  a  common 
cyder  press  might  be  used  ;  or  a  cheese  press,  with  the 
advantage  of  a  lever  to  increase  the  power. 

With  great  esteem  and  regard, 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 
Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

LANGFOBD  MILLINGTON. 

f,rhomas  Bernard,  Esq. 
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ADVICE  TO  THE  POOR. 

Thefollowing  is  extracted  from  a  paper  written  by  Dr. 
Ferriar,  and  addressed  to  the  poor  of  Manchester. 
As  it  contains  very  useful  information  for  the  poor, 
and  particularly  for  those  in  manufacturing  and 
other  populous  tozvns,  it  is,  with  Dr.  Ferriar's  per~ 
mission,  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 

Avoid  living  in  damp  cellars :  they  destroy  your 
constitutions,  and  shorten  your  lives.  No  temptation 
of  low  rents  can  counterbalance  their  ill  effects.  You 
are  apt  to  crowd  into  the  cellars  of  new  buildings,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  clean.  This  is  a  fatal  mistake.  A 
new  house  is  always  damp  for  two  years,  and  the 
cellars,  which  you  inhabit  under  them,  are  generally 
as  moist  as  the  bottom  of  a  well.  In  such  places, 
you  are  liable  to  bad  fevers,  which  often  throw  the 
patient  into  a  decline,  and  you  are  apt  to  get  rheu- 
matic complaints,  that  continue  for  a  long  time,  and 
disable  you  from  working. 

If  you  cannot  help  taking  a  cellar,  be  attentive  to. 
have  all  the  windows  put  in  good  repair  before  you 
venture  into  it ;  and,  if  possible,  get  it  white-washed. 
If  you  attempt  to  live  in  a  cellar  with  broken  windows, 
colds  and  fevers  will  be  the  certain  consequences. 
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In  many  parts  of  the  town  you  sleep  in  back  rooms, 
behind  the  front  cellar ;  rooms,  which  are  dark,  and 
have  no  proper  circulation  of  air.  It  would  be  much 
more  healthy  to  sleep  in  the  front  part :  at  least,  when 
you  have  large  families,  which  is  often  the  case,  you 
ought  to  divide  them,  and  not  crowd  the  whole  toge- 
ther in  the  back  cellar. 

Keep  your  persons  and  houses  as  clean  as  your  em- 
ployments will  permit :  and  do  not  regret  the  loss  of 
an  hour's  wages,  when  your  time  is  occupied  in  at- 
tending to  cleanliness.  It  is  better  to  give  up  a  little 
time  occasionally  in  order  to  keep  your  houses  neat, 
than  to  see  your  whole  family  lying  sick,  in  conse- 
quence of  working  constantly,  without  cleaning.  It 
would  be  of  great  service,  if  you  could  contrive  to  air 
your  beds  and  bed-clothes  out  of  doors,  once  or  twice 
a  week. 

Always  wash  your  children  from  head  to  foot  with 
cold  water,  before  you  send  them  to  work  in  the 
morning.  Take  care  to  keep  them  dry  in  their  feet ; 
and  never  allow  them  to  go  to  work,  without  giving 
them  their  breakfast,  though  you  should  have  nothing 
for  them  but  a  crust  of  bread,  and  a  little  water. 
Children  who  get  wet  feet,  when  they  go  out  early 
fasting,  seldom  escape  fevers  or  severe  colds. 

If  you  know  that  any  of  your  neighbours  are  in  a 
starving  condition,  apply  to  some  opulent  persons  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  get  them  recommended  to  the 
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overseer;  or,  if  they  are  sick,  to  the  infirmary*. 
Want  of  necessary  food  produces  bad  fevers ;  and 
many  of  you  may  suffer  from  neglecting  poor  dis- 
tressed persons,  whom  timely  relief  would  have  pre- 
served from  the  disease. 

Therefore  when  you  know,  or  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  any  of  your  neighbours  are  afflicted  with 
fevers,  and  that  they  have  not  taken  care  to  procure 
the  assistance  afforded  by  the  infirmary,  you  ought, 
both  from  a  regard  to  them,  and  to  yourselves,  to 
give  immediate  information. 

You  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  purchasing  old 
clothes,  or  second-hand  furniture ;  as  they  may  be 

*  I  add  a  note  upon  a  subject  not  wholly  foreign  to  that  of  this  pa- 
per.— In  the  debate  on  the  dog  tax  in  1796,  it  was  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  forty  cases  of  hydropholia  had  occurred  in  the  Man- 
chester infirmary  within  a  fortnight.  This  was  not  correct :  but  by  a 
publication  of  Mr.  Simmons,  surgeon  of  the  infirmary,  it  appears  that 
there  were,  at  that  time,  a  considerable  number,  probably  upwards  ot 
forty,  who  applied  at  the  infirmary,  having  been  bitten  by  mad  dogs  j 
nine  such  patients  having  applied  in  the  course  of  one  morning  ;  BUT 
THAT  THEY  AtL  ESCAPED  THE  DISEASE,  simply  by  the  application  of 
the  KALI  PURUM  to  the  wounded  parts.  Mr.  Simmons  observes,  that, 
for  twenty  years,  he  has  had  experience  of  the  success  attending  the  ap- 
plication of  this  caustic,  in  wounds  inflicted  by  the  bite  of  mad  animals, 
or  of  animals  supposed  to  be  mad  ;  and  in  no  one  instance  had  hydro- 
pholia followed,  after  the  caustic  had  been  applied.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  used  in  the  Manchester  infirmary  for  near  fifty  years,  with  uni- 
form success.  It  may  be  applied  either  alone,  or  jointly  with  other 
means  ;  and  not  only  in  superficial,  but  in  deep  wounds  ;  taking  care 
to  induce  a  slough  proportioned  to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  wound, 
so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  having  penetrated  to  the  very  bottom.  This 
is  extracted  from  Dr.  Ferriar's  Medical  Historic!  and  Reflections  :  vol. 
HI.  p.  aoo. 
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brought  from  bouses  infected  with  fever;  and  voti 
may  introduce  the  infection  with  them  into  your  own 
dwellings.  Every  article  of  this  kind  ought  to  be 
stoved,  or  ventilated,  before  it  is  admitted  into  your 
houses. 

Your  sick  neighbours,  when  the  fevers  get  into 
their  houses,  may  often  require  assistance  from  you. 
it  would  be  cruel  to  refuse  them,  yet  it  is  hard  that 
you  should  be  obliged  to  expose  your  health,  and 
that  of  your  family.  You  ought  never  to  visit  them 
from  idle  curiosity.  But  when  they  require  your  help 
in  making  their  beds,  washing,  or  turning  the  sick, 
you  may  preserve  yourselves  from  being  infected,* 
by  tying  a  handkerchief  across  your  face,  just  below 
the  eyes;  to  prevent  the  exhalations  from  the  bodies 
of  the  sick,  from  entering  your  mouth  and  nostrils. 
As  soon  as  you  return  to  your  own  house,  wash  your 
hands  and  face  in  cold  water  :  and  avoid  touching 
any  of  your  family,  for  half,  or  three  quarters  of  an 
hour. 

h 

Your  health  will  always  be  materially  injured  by 
the  following  circumstances ; — living  in  small  back 
buildings,  adjoining  to  the  open  vaults  of  privies  ; — 
or  in  cellars,  where  the  streets  are  not  properly  sough- 
ed, or  drained  ; — or  in  narrow  bye  streets,  where 
sheep  are  slaughtered,  and  where  the  blood  and  gar- 
bage are  allowed  to  stagnate  and  corrupt ;  and,  per- 
haps, more  than  all,  by  living  crowded  together,  in 


*  See  Dr.  Haygarth's  Rules  to  prevent  infectious  Feverf  :    No.  II.  of 
this  Appendix. 
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dirty  lodging  houses,  where  you  cannot  have  the 
common  comforts  of  light  and  air. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  remind  you,  that  much 
sickness  is  occasioned  among  you,  by  passing  your 
evenings  at  ale-houses,  or  in  strolling  about  the 
streets,  or  in  the  fields  adjoining  to  the  town.  Per- 
haps those  who  are  most  apt  to  expose  themselves  in 
this  manner,  would  pay  little  attention  to  dissuasive 
arguments  of  any  kind.  However,  those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  your  welfare,  cannot  omit  making  the 
remark. 

There  is  another  subject  of  great  importance  to 
you,  on  whtch  you  seem  to  want  information.  A 
great  number  of  children  die  of  the  natural  small- 
pox, almost  every  year.  This  mortality  must  be  im- 
puted in  a  great  degree  to  your  own  negligence ;  for 
the  faculty  at  the  infirmary  offer  to  inoculate  your 
children,  and  give  public  notice  of  the  proper  time 
for  making  your  application,  twice  a  year.  The  next 
period  for  inoculation  will  be  in  March  ;  the  succeed- 
ing period  in  September.  The  chance  of  recovery, 
from  the  small-pox  received  by  inoculation,  is  so 
much  greater  than  the  chance  of  recovery  from  the 
natural  kind,  that  you  ought  to  consider  yourselves  as 
performing  a  duty  to  your  children,  and  to  the  public, 
in  bringing  those  who  have  not  yet  had  the  small- 
pox,  to  be  inoculated  at  the  infirmary. 

You  ought  to  be  informed,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  thing  more  injurious  to  the  health  of  children, 
than  allowing  them  to  workaf  night  in  the  cotton 
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mills.  It  may  not  always  be  in  your  power  to  pre- 
vent their  being  employed  in  this  manner ;  but  you 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  danger  to  which 
yon  expose  them.  There  is  no  hazard  incurred  by 
their  working  during  the  day,  in  clean,  well  managed 
cotton-mills. 

It  is  also  proper  to  inform  you,  that  you  may  be 
infected  with  fevers,  by  working  in  the  same  place 
with  persons  who  have  just  recovered  from  fevers ; 
or  by  people  who  come  from  infected  houses,  where 
they  are  at  no  pains  to  keep  themselves  clean.  It  is 
a  fact  well  known  to  this  Board,  that  infectious  fevers 
have  been  conveyed  from  Manchester  to  neighbour- 
ing towns,  and  cotton  mills,  by  persons  going  from 
infected  houses.  You  had  better  collect  something 
among  yourselves,  to  support  such  persons  for  a  fort- 
night after  their  recovery,  than  expose  yourselves  to 
the  risk  of  catching  a  fever,  by  their  returning  too 
early  to  work. 

People  who  are  discharged  from  the  fever  ward, 
bring  no  infection  out  with  them;  their  clothes  being 
aired  and  cleaned,  during  their  stay,  in  the  house  of 
recovery. 
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No.  V. 

Copy  of  a  ktttr  from  COUNT  RUMFORD,  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  MAJENDIE,  of  Windsor. 

REV.  SIR,  Brompton  Row,  Dec.  5th,  1799. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  who  brought  yours  to  me  of  yester- 
day's date,  will  he  the  bearer  of  this  letter.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  good  character,  and  considerable  ta- 
lents; and  I  believe  you  wili  find  him  intelligent,  and 
well  informed  in  the  business  in  which  you  are.  de- 
sirous of  employing  him. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  propose  to  me  respecting  the  means  that 
can  be  used  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success,  for 
relieving  the  distresses  to  which  the  poor  are  exposed, 
in  consequence  of  the  present  scarcity  of  provisions, 
I  would  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  in  my  opinion 
the  providing  of  food  for  them  in  public  kitchens, 
and  selling  it  to  them  at  such  low  price  as  they  can 
afford  to  pay  for  it,  would  be  the  best  method  that 
could  be  adopted  for  that  purpose  ;  for,  besides  being 
an  effectual  relief  to  the  poor  in  the  moment  of  diffi- 
culty and  distress,  if  in  preparing  this  food  care  be 
taken  to  economize  costly  and  scarce  ingredients 
(which  with  due  attention  may  be  done  to  a  surpriz- 
ing degree)  the  establishment  of  these  public  kitchens 
would  have  a  direct  and  very  powerful  tendency  to 
diminish  the  consumption  of  those  articles  of  food, 
c  c  2 
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the  scarcity  of  which  is  most  sensibly  felt  by  society 
at  large. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  habit  which  the  poor 
will  acquire,  in  being  fed  from  a  public  kitchen,  of 
using  good  and  palatable,  and  very  cheap  food,  such 
as  may  at  any  time  be  prepared  by  themselves,  in 
their  own  dwellings,  at  a  much  less  expence  than  the 
victuals  to  which  they  are  accustomed  can  be  pro- 
vided, may  lead  to  a  very  important  improvement  in 
their  system  of  cookery. 

I  verily  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain might  be  well  nourished — their  hunger  perfectly 
satisfied — their  health  and  strength  preserved — and 
the  pleasure  they  enjoy  in  eating  increased,  with  two 
thirds  of  the  food  they  now  consume,  were  the  art  of 
cookery  better  understood. 

1  would  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  I  would  by  no 
means  propose  to  furnish  the  victuals  from  the  public 
kitchens  to  all  poor  persons  gratis. — The  aged  and 
infirm,  and  young  children,  cannot  earn  by  their  la- 
bour enough  to  defray  the  expences  of  their  subsist- 
ence ;  but  those  who  are  able  to  work  should  not  be 
maintained  in  idleness,  at  the  public  expence,  and 
most  certainly  not  in  times  of  general  distress.  AH 
that  they  can  reasonably  expect  is,  that  they  and 
their  families  be  enabled  to  subsist  for  as  small  a  sum 
of  money,  or  for  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  in  times 
of  scarcity,  as  their  subsistence  usually  costs  them  in 
times  of  plenty.  To  do  more  for  them  at  any  time 
would  be  unwise,  and  in  a  time  of  general  alarm 
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would  be  productive  of  the  most  fatal  evils.  It  would 
have  a  tendency  to  make  them  careless,  idle,  and 
profligate ;  and  instead  of  being  grateful  for  the  as- 
sistance received,  they  would  soon  learn  to  consider 
it  as  their  right ;  and,  if  it  were  discontinued,  would 
demand  it  with  clamorous  importunity.  But  if  the 
assistance  afforded  to  the  poor  be  so  applied,  as  to  be 
felt  by  them  as  an  honourable  reward  for  their  good 
conduct,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  persevere  in 
their  industrious  habits,  in  that  case,  their  morals  will 
rather  be  improved,  than  injured,  by  the  benefits  re- 
ceived. 

In  all  cases  where  it  is  possible,  I  think  that  a 
school  of  industry  for  children,  should  be  connected 
with  a  public  kitchen  ;  and  it  is  certainly  necessary 
that  measures  should  be  taken,  for  giving  constant 
employment  to  the  poor  of  all  descriptions,  who  are 
able  to  work.  The  full  amount  of  their  earnings 
should  always  be  given  to  them.  This  is  proper,  not 
only  to  encourage  their  industry,  but  also  to  keep 
alive  in  them  a  spirit  of  independence,  without  which 
they  soon  become  disheartened,  and  extremely  help- 
less and  miserable.  Where  the  poor  are  paid  for 
their  labour,  it  is  evidently  just  and  proper  that  they 
should  defray,  as  far  at  least  as  it  is  in  their  power, 
the  expences  of  their  maintenance.  It  sometimes 
happens,  though  very  rarely,  that  profitable  employ- 
ment cannot  be  found  for  the  poor  ;  they  should  ne- 
vertheless be  put  to  work ;  and  even  be  kept  to  la- 
bour constantly  and  diligently,  under  the  direction  of 
those,  who  in  such  circumstances  must  provide  for 
their  subsistence.  Were  no  profitable  employment  to 
c  c  3 
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be  found  for  them ;  and  were  there  no  other  way  of 
preventing  their  being  idle,  some  public  work  might 
be  undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  employing  them. 

But  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  the  poor  can 
hardly  be  in  want  of  useful  employment.  Bis  MA-^ 
JESTY  has  taken  care  to  prevent  that  evil.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  his  opulent  subjects  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  might  be  induced  to  follow  his  illustrious 
example  ! 

As  industry  and  economy  are  the  preventives  and 
the  only  cure  for  indigence ;  and  as  want  is  one  of 
the  strongest  inducements  to  labour,  it  is  evident  that 
much  caution  is  necessary  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  poor;  lest  we  destroy  the  effects  of  those  incite- 
ments which  PROVIDENCE,  in  infinite  wisdom,  has 
contrived,  to  rouse  mankind  from  a  state  of  indolence 
and  torpid  indifference,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  that 
constant  exertion  of  their  bodily  strength  and  mental 
faculties,  which  we  know  to  be  necessary  to  the  health 
of  the  body  and  of  the  mind,  and  essential  to  happi- 
ness and  virtue.  It  seldom  requires  much  ingenuity 
to  make  the  assistance,  that  is  given  to  the  poor,  ope- 
rate as  an  incitement  to  industry  ;  for  rewards  are  as 
powerful  motives  as  punishments,  and  the  truly  bene- 
volent will  always  prefer  them.  But  it  should  never 
be  forgotten,  that  all  that  which  is  given  to  the  poor, 
or  done  for  them,  that  does  not  encourage  their  in- 
dustry, never  can  fail  to  have  a  contrary  tendency ; 
and  consequently  must  do  real  harm  to  them,  and 
{0  society.  I  must  not,  however,  forget  that  I  am 
writing  to  a  person  well  acquainted  with  human  na-r 
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ture,  and  who  has  meditated  too  long  on  this  subject, 
to  stand  in  need  of  such  observations  as  these.  Wish- 
ing you  all  possible  success  in  your  laudable  under- 
takings, I  am,  with  much  respect, 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

RUMFORD 
The  Rev.  H.  Majendie,  D.D. 
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No.  VL 
TWELVE  TRUE  OLD  GOLDEN  RULES* 

For  those  who  like  to  fare  better  than  they  now  do,  and 
at  the  same  lime  to  thrive  and  grow  rich. 

1.  The  ready  penny  always  fetches  the  best  bargain. 
He  who  buys  upon  trust,  must  not  complain  if  he  is 
cheated.  The  shopkeeper  suspects  his  customer  who 
buys  on  trust,  and  thinks  that  he  means  to  cheat,  and 
never  to  pay ;  and  therefore  he  takes  good  care  to  be 
beforehand,  and  charges  high  accordingly. 

<2.  The  best  pennyworth  is  to  be  had  where  most 
sit  together,  in  the  open  market ;  and  bargains  are 
often  cheaper  in  the  latter  end  of  the  day.  When 
honest  men  have  done  their  work,  it  is  better  for  them 
to  go  to  market,  than  to  the  alehouse. 

3.  When  times  are  hard,  why  should  we  make  them 
harder  still  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  be  taxed  once  by 
government,  without  being  taxed  twice  by  folly,  thrice 
by  drunkenness,  four  times  by  laziness,  and  so  on  ? — 
A  good  man,  even  in  hard  times,  will  do  twice  as 
well,  as  a  bad  man  will  in  the  best  of  times.  Let  us 

*  Thfs  is  compiled  partly  from  an  anonymous  paper  lately  inserted 
fa  the  public  papers,  and  intitled  Friendly  Advice  to  the  Poor. 
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all  then  rise  up  against  ourselves,  who  thus  tax  and 
injure  ourselves:  and  we  shall  soon  find  that  the 
times  will  mend.  Let  us  do  good  to  ourselves  at  home, 
and  we  shall  become  happy  in  our  own  habitations  ; 
and  learn  that  it  is  a  true  saying,  that "  God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves." 

4.  TIME  is  OUR  ESTATE;  it  is  our  most  valuable 
property.     If  we  lose  it,  or  waste  it,  we  can  never — 
never  purchase  it  back  again.     We  ought,  therefore, 
not  to   have   an   idle    hour,   or  throw  away  an  idle 
penny.     While  we  employ  our  time  and  our  pro- 
perty (however  small  that  property  may  be)  to  the 
best  advantage,  we  shall  find  that  a  fortune  may  be 
made  in  any  situation  of  life ;  and  that  the  poor  man, 
who  once  wanted  assistance  himself,  may  become 
able  to  assist  and  relieve  others. 

5.  INDUSTRY  will  make  a  man  a  purse,  and  FRU- 
GALITY will   find  him  strings  for  it.      Neither  the 
purse  nor  the  strings  will  cost  him  any  thing.     He 
who  has  it,  should  only  draw  the  strings  as  frugality 
directs ;  and  he  will  be  sure  always  to  find  a  useful 
penny  at  the  bottom  of  it.     The  servants  of  industry 
are  known  by  their  livery ;   it  is  always  whole  and 
wholesome.      Idleness  travels  very  leisurely,  and  po- 
verty soon  overtakes  her.     Look  at  the  ragged  slaves 
of  idleness,  and  judge  which  is  the  best  master  to  serve; 
— Industry,  or  Idleness. 

6.  MARRIAGE  is  HONOURABLE  :  and  the  married 
state,  when  entered  into  with  prudence,  and  conti- 
nued in  with  discretion,  is  of  all  conditions  of  life  the 
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most  happy ;  but  to  bring  a  wife  home,  before  we 
have  made  provision  by  our  industry  and  prudence, 
for  her  and  our  children,  or  to  choose  a  wife,  who 
has  not,  by  attention  and  economy  on  her  part,  proved 
herself  fit  to  manage  a  family,  is  extremely  imprudent 
and  improvident.  Let,  therefore,  the  young  prepare 
themselves  for  the  married  state,  by  treasuring  up  all 
the  surplus  of  their  youthful  earnings,  and  they  will 
marry  with  confidence,  and  live  together  in  comfort. 

7.  Of  all  idolatry,  that  ever  debased  any  savage 
and  ignorant  nation,  the  worship  of  the  gin  bottle  is 

1  the  most  disgraceful.  The  worshipper  of  the  gin 
bottle  becomes  unfit  for  any  thing ;  he  soon  rots  his 
liver,  and  ruins  himself  and  his  family, 

8.  He  who  does  not  make  his  family  comfortable, 
will  himself  never  be  happy  at  home ;  and  he  who  is 
not  happy  at  home,  will  never  be  happy  any  where. 
— Charity  begins  at  home :    the  husband  and  wife, 
who  can  hardly  keep  themselves  and  their  children, 
should  not  keep  a  dog  to  rob  the  children  of  part  of 
their  food. 

9.  She  who  roasts   or  broils  her  meat,  wastes  half 
of  it  in  the^re.     She  who  boils  it,  loses  half  of  it  in 
the  water.     But  when  the  good  wife  stews  her  meat 
gently,  thickening  the  liquor  with  a  little  meal,  ground 
rice,  or  pease  and  vegetables,  and  making  it  savoury 
with  fried  onions,  herbs,  and  seasoning,  her  husband 
and  she  fare  much  better,  their  children  thrive  and 
grow  hearty  and  stout,  and  their  money  goes  twice  as 
far. 
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10.  When  you  stew  or  boil  your  meat,  if  you  leave 
the  vessel  uncovered,  a  great  deal  of  the  best  pan 
goes  off,  and  is  wasted  in  steam  ;  and  when  you  make 
the  fire  in  a  wide  chimney,  with  a  large  open  throat, 
there  is  at  least  twice  as  much  of  the  heat  goes  up  the 
chimney,  as  ever  comes  into  the  room  to  warm  the 
family. 

11.  Sinning  is  a  very  expensive  occupation. — Ask 
those   who   have    practised  jt;    they    can    tell   you 
what  it  has  cost  them.     The  man  who  attempts  to 
make  you  laugh  at  THE  FEAR  OF  GOD  is  your  worst 
enemy.     In  so  doing,  he  endeavours  to  teach  you  to 
be  also  your  own  bitter  and  irreconcilable  enemy  for 
ever,  both  in  this  world,  and  in  the  next, 

12.  Sin  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils ;  the  salvation  of 
the  soul  our  best  good;   and  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD 
our  richest  treasure.     Let  the  poor  man  find  his  way 
to  the  cheapest  market  on  Saturday,  to  a  place  of 
divine  worship  on  Sunday,  and,  like  an  honest  man, 
go  to  his  labour  on  Monday.     Following  these  plain 
directions,  he  may  be  twice  happy;  HAPPY  HERE, 

AND  HAPPY  HEREAFTER  TO  ALL  ETERNITY. 
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No.  VII. 

EXTRACT  FROM  DR.  FERRIAR's  DIREC- 
TIONS AS  TO  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
DYING. 

The  parting  hour  of  the  cottager  is  so  frequently  com- 
mitted to  the  sole  care  and  conduct  oj  his  uninstruct- 
cd  neighbours  and  friends,  that,  with  Dr.  Ferriar's 
permission,  I  have  inserted  an  extract  from  his  direc- 
tions, as  to  the  TREATMENT  OF  THE  DYING;  hop- 
ing that  the  lessons  of  sound  sense  and  medical  know- 
ledge, which  it  contains,  may  Jind  their  way  into  the 
cottage,  and  assist  the  child,  the  wife,  and  the  neigh- 
bour, in  their  last  offices  to  their  dying  friend. — The 
dispersion  of  the  mere  animal  terrors  of  death,  and 
the  consideration  that  the  close  of  an  useful  and  reli- 
gious life  is  the  welcome  repose  of  a  wearied  soul, 
resting  in  the  joyful  hope  of  awaking  to  glory  and 
happiness,  may  tend  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  weak 
spirits,  and  to  remove  those  doubts  which  will  some- 
times molest  even  firmer  minds.  While  we  consider 
the  pleasure  with  which  we  close  an  active  and  well 
spent  day  in  sleep,  and  proceed  from  it  to  contem- 
plate the  serene  composure,  with  which  a  good  Chris- 
tian may  receive  his  dismission  from  mortal  care,  the 
mind  is  both  strengthened  and  improved.  But  these 
consolations  are  peculiar  to  the  virtuous.  They  carry 
no  relief  to  the  selfish  voluptuary,  or  to  the  frivolous 
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idler.  The  real  and  insupportable  pangs  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  at  the  lour  of  death,  must  tjft dually  pre- 
vent the  slaves  of  sin,  sensuality,  and  self -indulgence, 
from  deceiving  themselves,  even  with  a  momentary 
hope,  that  their  last  hours  shall  be  calm  and  undis- 
turbed, and  that  they  shall  sink  into  peaceful  and  de- 
sired repose ; — when  the  soul  must  be  harassed  by  a 
thousand  anxious  thoughts, — must  be  aggravated  by 
the  memory  of  the  past,  by  the  consideration  of  the 
present,  and  by  the  dread  of  the  future;  and  see  no- 
thing but  horror  and  fearful  indignation  before  it. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  DYING. 

When  the  approach  of  death  is  ascertained,  either 
from  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  or  by  the  patient's 
own  feelings,  the  friendly  offices  of  the  physician  are 
not  less  grateful  to  the  sick,  than  satisfactory  to  the 
surrounding  relations.  He  ,will  not,  like  ignorant 
practitioners,  torment  his  patient  with  unavailing  at- 
tempts to  stimulate  the  dissolving  system,  from  the 
idle  vanity  of  prolonging  the  flutter  of  the  pulse  for 
a  few  more  vibrations.  If  he  cannot  alleviate  his 
situation,  he  will  protect  him  against  every  suffering, 
which  has  not  been  attached  to  it  by  nature. 

While  the  senses  remain  perfect,  the  patient  ought 
to  direct  his  own  conduct,  both  in  his  devotional 
exercises,  and  in  the  last  interchange  of  affection 
with  his  friends.  The  powers  of  the  mind,  after  being 
forcibly  exerted  on  those  objects,  commonly  sink 
into  complete  debility,  and  respiration  becoming 
weaker  every  moment,  the  patient  is  rendered  appa- 
rently insensible  to  every  thing  around  him.  But 
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the  circumstances  of  the  disease  occasion  much  va- 
riety in  this  progress.  In  fevers,  when  the  brain 
suffers  by  suppuration,  the  interval  between  oppression 
and  death  is  hardly  discernible.  In  the  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  the  patient  is  generally  collected  pre- 
vious to  death.  Indeed,  in  most  cases  in  which  the 
patient  is  destroyed  by  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation, 
there  is  a  sort  of  lucid  interval,  immediately  before 
dissolution ;  because  the  action  of  the  vessels  is  at 
length  retarded,  by  the  debility  of  the  dying  state. 
This  may  be  perceived  by  the  looks  and  gestures, 
even  when  the  patient  is  incapable  of  speaking. 

In  those  who  die  of  chronic  diseases,  the  gradation 
is  more  slow  and  distinct.  Consumptive  patients  are 
sometimes  in  a  dying  state,  during  several  days;  they 
appear  at  such  times  to  suffer  little  ;  but  they  languish 
for  complete  dissolution;  and  I  have  known  them  ex- 
press great  uneasiness,  when  they  have  been  recalled 
from  the  commencement  of  insensibility,  by  the  cries 
of  their  friends,  or  the  efforts  of  the  attendants  to  pro- 
duce pain. 

In  observing  persons  in  this  situation,  I  have 
always  been  impressed  with  an  idea,  that  the  approach 
of  actual  death,  produces  a  sensation  similar  to  that  of 
falling  asleep.  The  disturbance  of  respiration  is  the 
only  apparent  source  of  uneasiness  to  the  dying,  and 
sensibility  seems  to  be  impaired,  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  decrease  of  that  function.  Besides,  both  the 
impressions  of  present  objects,  and  those  recalled  by 
memory,  are  influenced  by  the  extreme  debility  of 
the  patient,  whose  wish  is  for  absolute  rest. 
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In  some  delicate  and  irritable  persons,  a  kind  of 
itruggle  is  sometimes  excited  when  respiration  be- 
comes very  difficult.  I  have  known  this  effort  pro- 
ceed so  far,  that  the  patient,  a  very  few  minutes  be- 
fore death,  has  started  out  of  bed,  and  stood  erect  for 
a  moment.  But  this  appeared  to  be  the  effect  of  ap- 
prehension. Those  who  resign  themselves  quietly  to 
their  feelings,  seem  to  fare  best. 

The  action  of  the  arterial  system  is  gradually  de- 
stroyed, and  not  always  in  the  same  direction.  This 
difference  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  destroying 
cause:  when  this  is  general  debility,  however  pro- 
duced, the  pulse  ceases  first  in  the  extremities,  which 
become  entirely  cold  :  and  the  larger  vessels  die  sue-- 
cessively,  till  the  action  of  the  heart  is  itself  extin- 
guished. In  the  nurses'  phrase,  the  patient  dies  up- 
ward. But  when  the  cause  of  death  is  a  more  par- 
tial affection,  in  apoplexy  for  example,  the  pulse  con- 
tinues in  the  wrists  and  feet;  and  those  parts  even 
feel  to  the  hand  uncommonly  warm,  just  before 
death. 

One  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  nearness  of 
death,  is  the  alternate  tossing  of  the  arms,  from  the 
breast  backwards.  This,  perhaps,  is  an  effort  to  assist 
the  muscles,  which  dilate  the  chest. 

The  length  of  the  interval  between  insensibility  and 
the  absolute  cessation  of  existence,  which  occurs  in 
so  many  cases,  has  given  rise  to  a  multitude  of  super- 
stitious notions,  and  mischievous  practices  among  the 
vulgar.  The  effects  of  these  impressions  still  remain. 
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It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  among  nurses  and  servants, 
that  a  patient,  whose  death  is  lingering,  cannot  quit 
life  while  he  remains  on  a  common  bed ;  and  that  it 
is  necessary  to  drag  the  bed  away,  and  to  place  him 
on  the  mattrass.  This  piece  of  cruelty  is  often  prac- 
ticed, when  the  attendants  are  left  to  themselves. 

Another  improper  practice,  is  the  precipitation 
with  which  the  attendants  lay  out  the  body,  imme- 
diately after  death  appears  to  have  taken  place.  I 
have  known  them  strip  the  body,  in  very  cold,  stormy 
weather,  and  wrap  it.  in  cold  linen,  throwing  a  single 
sheet  over  it,  and  opening  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  apartment,  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour  after 
a  patient  had  died  suddenly. 

It  is  too  certain,  that  the  helpless  patient  often  feels 
these  cruelties,  after  he  has  become  unable  to  express 
his  sensations  distinctly.  The  testimony  of  persons 
who  have  recovered  from  apparent  death,  leaves  no 
doubt  on  this  head.  Perhaps  a  more  deplorable  con- 
dition can  scarcely  be  conceived,  than  that  of  the 
expiring  master  of  a  family,  transferred  from  the 
soothing  care  of  his  friends,  to  the  officious  folly,  or 
rugged  indifference,  of  servants.  This  is  a  state  of 
suffering  to  which  we  are  all  exposed ;  and,  if  it  were 
unavoidable,  I  should  be  far  from  desiring  to  unveil 
so  afflicting  a  prospect  ;  but  the  means  of  prevention 
are  so  easy,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  solicit  the  public 
attention  to  them. 

When  the  tossing  of  the  arms,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  rattling  noise  in  respiration,  and  difficulty 
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of  swallowing  have  come  on,  all  unnecessary  noise 
and  bustle  about  the  dying  person  should  be  prohi- 
bited. The  bed-eurtains  should  be  drawn  nearly  close, 
and  unless  the  patient  should  place  himself  in  a  pos- 
ture evidently  uneasy,  he  should  be  left  undisturbed. 
Exclamations  of  grief,  and  the  crowding  of  the  family 
round  the  bed,  only  serve  to  harass  him. 

The  common  practice  of  plying  him  with  liquors 
of  different  kinds,  and  of  forcing  them  into  his  mouth 
when  he  cannot  swallow,  should  be  totally  abstained 
from. 

When  he  no  longer  breathes,  one  person  only 
should  remain  in  the  room,  who  should  take  care  that 
no  alteration  be  made  in  the  state  of  the  bed.  Every 
thing  should  be  conducted,  as  if  he  were  in  a  transi- 
tory sleep.  If  the  weather  be  hot,  the  windows  of 
the  room  may  be  opened,  and  the  bed-curtains  un- 
drawn, in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours.  In  win- 
ter it  will  be  sufficient  to  withdraw  the  curtains  within 
that  time. 

There  can  be  no  just  reason  for  the  haste,  with 
which  it  is  usual  to  lay  out  the  body.  Several  hours 
may  be  properly  suffered  to  elapse,  before  this  is 
done;  for  the  joints  do  not  commonly  become  rigid 
for  a  considerable  time.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
the  body  will  be  completely  cold,  and  all  remains  of 
sensibility  will  have  been  extinguished. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  excite  by  these  re- 
marks, apprehensions  respecting  premature  interment, 
VOL.  n.  D  d 
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in  those  who  may  be  led  to  peruse  this  paper,  without 
much  knowledge  of  medical  subjects.  The  period  to 
which  I  wish  to  direct  attention,  precedes  the  funeral 
by  several  days,  according  to  the  custom  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and  it  must  require  uncommon  folly,  to  incur 
any  hazard  of  such  an  event. 

Happily  the  usage  of  keeping  the  body  unburied 
during  several  days,  is  so  firmly  established  in  this 
country,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  on  the 
possibility  of  such  abuses.  The  slightest  appearance 
of  putrefaction  affords  sufficient  security  against  any 
revisiting  of  life;  and  marks  of  this  nature  are  almost 
always  visible,  before  the  date  of  interment  observed 
here. 
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No.  VIII. 

An  Account  of  a  Cottage,  and  Garden  near  Tadcaster* 
.By  THOMAS  BERNARD,  Esq. 

Two  miles  from  Tadcaster,  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  road  to  York,  stands  a  beautiful  lit- 
tle cottage,  with  a  garden,  that  has  long  count  of  the 
attracted  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  The  Cottase,&c. 
slip  of  land  is  exactly  a  rood,  inclosed  by  a  cut  quick 
hedge ;  and  containing  the  cottage,  fifteen  apple- 
trees,  one  green  gage,  and  three  winesour  plum-trees, 
two  apricot-trees,  several  gooseberry  and  currant 
bushes,  abundance  of  common  vegetables,  and  three 
hives  of  bees  ;  being  all  the  apparent  wealth  of  the 
possessor.  The  singular  neatness  and  good  order 
that  marked  every  part  of  this  little  domain,  and  some 
circumstances  respecting  the  owner,  which  had  been 
mentioned  to  me  by  Dr.  Burgh  of  York,  made  me 
anxious  to  obtain  the  history  of  the  cottager  and  his 
family.  In  the  end  of  May,  1797,  I  called  there  in 
my  way  from  York ;  but  found  the  house  and  the 
gate  of  the  garden  locked.  In  the  road  to  Tadcaster, 
however,  I  met  his  wife,  laden  with  a  basket  of  provi- 
sions from  the  market;  and  engaged  her  to  find  her 
husband,  who  was  at  work  about  a  mile  off,  and  to 
send  him  to  me  at  the  inn  at  Tad  caster.  When  he 
arrived  he  very  willingly  gave  me  his  history,  as  fol- 
lows— 

*  This  account  was  originally  published  in  July  1/97  ;   but,  being 
nearly  out  of  print,  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix  by  deiireof  the  Society. 
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His  name  is  Britton  Abbot :  his  age  sixty-seven, 
His  history  till  anc^  ^'s  w'^e's  "early  tlic  same.  At  nine 
the  indosure.  years  old  he  had  n;0ne  to  work  with  a 
farmer ;  and,  being  a  steady  careful  lad,  and  a  good 
labourer,  particularly  in  what  is  called  task-work,  he 
had  managed  so  well,  that  before  he  was  22  years  of 
age,  he  had  accumulated  near  ,£40.  lie  then  mar- 
ried and  took  a  little  farm  at  ,£30.  a  year  ;  but  before 
the  end  of  the  second  year  he  found  it  prudent,  or 
rather  necessary,  to  quit  it ;  having  already  exhaust- 
ed, in  his  attempt  to  thrive  upon  it,  almost  all  the 
little  property  that  he  had  heaped  together.  He  then 
fixed  in  a  cottage  at  Poppleton ;  where,  with  two 
acres  of  land,  and  his  common  right,  he  kept  two 
cows.  Here  he  had  resided  very  comfortably,  as  u 
labourer,  for  nine  years,  and  had  six  children  living, 
and  his  wife  preparing  to  lie  in  of  a  seventh,  when  an 
in  closure  of  Poppleton  took  place  ;  and  the  arrange- 
ments made  in  consequence  of  it,  obliged  him  to  seek 
for  a  new  habitation,  and  other  means  of  subsistence 
for  his  family. 

He  applied  to  'Squire  Fairfax,  and  told  him  that,  if 
he  would  let  him  have   a  little  bit  of 

He  builds  his  . 

cottase  and          ground   by  the   road-side,   "  he  would 

gIard!-n.hiS  sll°W    blm  tlie  f"*?"0"*    on    it"      After 

inquiry  into  his  character,  he  obtained 
of  Mr.  Fairfax  the  ground  he  now  occupies;  and 
with  a  little  assistance  from  the  neighbours,  in  the 
carriage  of  his  materials,  he  built  his  present  house; 
and  planted  the  garden,  and  the  hedge  round  it, 
which  is  a  single  row  of  quick,  thirty-five  years  old, 
and  without  a  Haw  or  defect,  lie  says,  he  cut  it 
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down  six  times  successively  when  it  was  young.  Mr. 
Fairfax  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  progress  of  his 
work,  and  the  extreme  neatness  of  his  place,  that  he- 
told  him  he  should  be  rent  free.  His  answer  deserves 
to  be  remembered :  "  Now,  Sir,  you  have  a  pleasure 
"  in  seeing  my  cottage  and  garden  neat:  and  why 
"  should  not  other  'squires  have  the  same  pleasure,  in 
"  seeing  the  cottages  and  gardens  so  nice  about  them  ? 
"The  poor  would  then  be  happy;  and  would  love 
"  them,  and  the  place  where  they  lived :  but  now 
"  every  little  nook  of  land  is  to  be  let  to  the  great 
"  farmers ;  and  nothing  left  for  the  poor,  but  to  go 
"  to  the  parish." 

He  has  had  seven  children;  six  of  whom  attained 
to  man's  estate ;  and  five  are  now  living, 

,  ,      TT.  Account  of 

and  thriving  in  the  world.  His  son  has  his  family, 
a  little  farm  near  Hemsley  Moor :  one  earninss»  &c. 
of  his  daughters  is  the  wife  of  a  joiner  at  York;  an- 
other, of  the  occupier  of  a  little  farm  at  Kelfield  ;  a 
third,  of  a  labouring  man,  who  has  a  little  land  of  his 
own,  near  Duffield ;  the  fourth  is  the  wife  of  a  la- 
bourer, who  has  built  a  cottage  for  himself  at  Tad- 
caster,  and  wants  nothing  (as  the  father  observed)  but 
a  bit  of  ground  for  a  garden.  Britton  Abbot  says  he 
now  earns  12s.  and  sometimes  15s.  and  18s.  a  week, 
by  hoeing  turnips  by  the  piece ;  setting  quick,  and 
other  task-work:  "  but  to  be  sure,  (he  added)  /  have 
"  a  grand  character  in  all  this  country."  He  gets 
from  his  garden,  annually,  about  40  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, besides  other  vegetables ;  and  his  fruit,  in  a 
good  year,  is  worth  from  o£'3.  to  c£4.  His  wife  oc- 
casionally goes  out  to  work  ;  she  also  spins  at  home, 
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and  takes  care  of  his  house  and  his  garden.  He  says, 
they  have  lived  very  happy  together  for  forty-five 
years. — To  the  account  that  I  have  given,,  it  may  he 
needless  to  add,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  part  of  his 
family,  has  ever  had  occasion  to  apply  for  parochial 
relief. 

Though  my  visit  was  unexpected,  and  he  at  the 
His  appearance,  latter  end  of  his  Saturday's  work,  his 
health,  &c.  &c.  clothes  were  neat  and  sufficiently  clean : 
his  countenance  was  healthy  and  open  ;  he  was  a 
.little  lame  in  one  leg,  the  consequence  of  exposure 
to  wet  and  weather.  He  said  he  had  always  worked 
hard  and  well ;  but  he  would  not  deny  hut  that  he 
had  loved  a  mug  of  good  ale  when  he  could  get  it. 
When  I  told  him  my  object  in  inquiring  after  him,, 
that  it  was  in  order  that  other  poor  persons  might 
have  cottages  and  gardens  as  neat  as  his,  and  that  he 
must  tell  me  all  his  secret — how  it  was  to  be  done  ; 
he  seemed  extremely  pleased,  and  very  much  affect- 
ed ;  he  said,  "  nothing  would  make  poor  folks  more 
"  happy,  than  finding  that  great  folks  thought  of 
"  them  :"  that  he  wished  every  poor  man  had  as  com- 
fortable a  home  as  his  own  ;  not  but  that  he  believed 
there  might  be  a  few  thriftless  fellows,  who  would  not 
do  good  in  it. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  a  cow.  He  said 
Proposal  about  he  had  had  one,  and  she  had  died; 
and  having  no  other  place  but  the  lane 
to  keep  his  cow,  he  had  not  attempted  to  get  an- 
other.— "  Could  you  get  land,  if  you  had  a  cow  ?" — 
He  thought  he  could. — "  Supposing  then  (I  added) 
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"  a  cow  could  be  bought  for  <£l2.  :  and  you  could 
"  rent  it  on  the  terms  of  paying  down  j£'3.  10s.  imme- 
"  cliately  ;  and  then  £3.  10s.  at  the  end  of  each  year 
"during  three  years;  and  that  the  cow  was  to  be 
'•'  yours  at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  if  she  lived,  and 
"  you  paid  your  rent  regularly: — Do  you  think  such 
"  a  bargain  would  answer  for  your" — Yes,  he  said, 
he  was  sure  it  would  very  greatly ;  and  there  were 
few  cottagers  to  whom  it  would  not  be  a  very  great 
advantage !  especially  where  they  had  a  family  of 
children.  I  told  him  to  inquire  whether  he  could 
get  a  little  land  ;  and  I  would  have  some  more  talk 
with  him  about  it,  when  I  came  down  in  August. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  history  of  Britton  Abbot  appears  to  me  to 
merit  attention.  At  the  time  of  the  in-  General  view  of 
closure  of  Poppleton,  when  he  had  six  his  history< 
young  children  living,  and  his  wife  preparing  to  lie 
in  of  a  seventh,  his  whole  little  system  of  economy 
and  arrangement  was  at  once  destroyed;  his  house, 
his  garden,  his  little  field,  taken  from  liim,  and  all 
his  sources  of  wealth  dried  up.  With  less  success 
in  his  application  for  the  rood  of  land,  the  spot  in 
which  his  industry  was  to  be  exerted,  and  (in  justice 
to  him  it  must  be  added)  with  less  energy  than  he 
possesses,  he  might  have  gone  with  his  family  into  a 
workhouse  ;  and,  from  that  hour,  have  become  a 
burden  to  the  public,  instead  of  being  one  of  its  most 
useful  members.  Observe  for  a  moment  the  effects  of 
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his  well-directed  industry.  Without  any  parochial 
aid,  he  has  raised  six  of  his  seven  children,  to  a  state 
of  maturity  ;  and  has  placed  them  out  respectably 
and  comfortably  in  the  world.  Five  of  them  are  now 
living,  in  the  middle  period  of  life;  and  he  continues 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  a  good  working  labourer  : 
happy  in  his  own  industry  and  good  management,  in 
the  beauty  and  comfort  of  his  cottage,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme fertility  of  his  garden. 

Britton   Abbot  possesses  a  degree  of  energy  and 
spirit,  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find 

The  cottager  / 

should  be  en-       in  every  cottager,  it,  however,  the  poor 


his         ^°  not  exert  themselves,  and  have  not 
cottage.  so  much  forethought  and  management 

as  might  be  wished,  the  fault  is  less  in  them,  than  in 
the  system  of  our  poor-laws,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  executed.  Were  they  properly  and 
universally  encouraged  to  industry  and  economy,  we 
should  soon  find  thriving  and  happy  cottagers  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Let  only  a  tenth  of  the  money 
now  spent  in  workhouses,  in  what  is  usually  called 
"  the  relief  of  the  poor"  be  applied  in  assisting  and 
encouraging  them  to  thrive  and  be  happy  in  their 
cottages,  the  poor's-rate  will  be  lessened,  and  a  na- 
tional saving  made  both  in  labour  and  food.  *  The 

*  This  experiment  would  be  easily  tried.  Suppose  the  poor's  rate  of 
a  parish  so  applied  to  be  fiool.a-year;  and  that  6ol.  a-year  of  the  rate 
were  to  be  annually  employed  in  assisting  the  most  industrious  and  de- 
serving labourers,  to  become  posse.-.sors  of  cottages  and  cows  :  I  am 
confident  the-poor's  rate  of  that  parish  would  be  greatly  diminished  in  a 
few  years  ;  probably  to  half  its  present  amount.  The  difference  between 
a  law  that  encourages  the  poor  to  exertion,  and  one  that  attempts  to 

o 
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labourer  is  capable  of  more  exertion,  and  is  main- 
tained for  less  than  half  the  expence,  in  his  collage 
than  in  a  workhouse.  In  his  cottage  he  has  his  fa- 
mily around  him,  he  has  something  he  can  call  his 
own,  he  has  objects  to  look  forward  to,  and  is  the 
master  of  his  own  actions. — Domestic  connections, 
property,  liberty,  the  hope  of  advancement,  those  mas- 
ter-springs of  human  action,  exist  riot  in  a  work- 
house. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  country,  that  the  well- 
disposed  and  industrious  poor  do  not  re- 
Defects  in  our 
ceive  sufficient  aid  or  encouragement,     system  of  re- 

They  find  no  distinction  made  between 
them  and  the  idle  and  profligate;  except  this — that 
the  idle  and  profligate  arc  maintained  in  part  at  their 
expence.  As  the  law  is  too  frequently  executed,  the 
cottager,  though  poor  himself,  is  regularly  assessed  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  but  he  receives  no  benefit  from 
the  fund,  no  assistance  towards  the  support  of  him- 
self and  his  family,  unless  he  is  reduced  to  absolute 
want,  and  presents  himself  hopeless  at  the  door  of  the 
workhouse. 

The  evil  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  ninth 
of    George    I.    which    authorizes  the     increased  by 
farming  of  the  poor,  and  refuses  relief 
to  those  who  will  not  submit  to  reside     houses. 

compel  them  to  it,  is,  that  in  the  first  you  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
millions  of  the  people  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  the  law  ;  in  the  se- 
cond, all  the  labour  is  thrown  on  the  unfortunate  and  unsuccessful  per- 
sons  who  are  to  attempt  to  execute  it. 
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in  the  workhouse*.  It  is,  in  consequence.,  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmer  of  the  workhouse,  to  keep  it  in 
such  a  condition,  that  (to  use  Mr.  Parry's  words  f) 
"  the  honest  and  industrious  labourer,  who  has  brought 
"  up  a  large  family  with  credit,  and  who  from  mislbr- 
"  tune  is  poor,  and  from  age  past  his  labour,  will  sub- 
"  mit  to  be  half  starved,  rather  than  take  up  his  abode 
"  amid  such  wretchedness  and  profligacy."  By  these 
means  workhouses  become  objects  of  terror  to  the 
honest  and  industrious,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fa- 
vourite resort  of  the  dissolute  and  abandoned  ;  the  dirt, 
the  waste,  the  disorder,  the  want  of  regulation,  and 
the  widislinguishiHg  treatment  J  of  the  worst  and  best 
characters,  being  as  gratifying  to  them,  as  they  are 
irksome  and  disgusting  to  the  well  disposed  poor. 


Let  us  consider  what  must  be  the  effect  of  this 
system  on  the  cottager. — Tenant  to  the 

The  situation 

of  the  cottager      farmer  who  has  taken  his  cottage  over 

his  head,  he  is  aware  that  his  new  land- 
lord will  require  as  much  rent  as  he  can  contrive 


*  An  act  has  been  lately  passed  (in  December,  17Q5,)  empowering; 
the  magistrates  to  order  the  cottager,  under  special  circumstances,  tem- 
porary relief  at  home.  It  has  not,  however,  been  attended  to  in  some 
districts  ;  and  in  others,  the  execution  of  it  is  very  unwillingly  submit- 
ted to  by  parish  officers. 

•J-  See  the  first  Report  of  the  Society. 

£  An  English  workhouse  is  the  only  place  upon  earth,  where  the  idle 
have  the  same  allowance  of  food,  and  the  same  accommodation,  as  the 
industrious.  In  the  table  of  diet  of  the  Rasphouie  at  Rotterdam,  there 
is  a  great  difference  made  between  those  who  do  full  work,  and  those 
who  only  work  half  task.  In  the  establishment  at  Munich,  mere  ne- 
cessaries arc  allowed  for  those  who  do  not  work— foi  those  who  do, 
comforts  and  luxuries. 
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to  pay.  He  has  a  young  and  increasing  family;  and, 
when  times  are  at  the  best,  he  often  finds  it  as  much 
as  lie  can  do,  to  go  on,  from  one  day  to  another,  in 
their  support.  He  can  hardly  expect  that,  during 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  high  price  of  bread,  or 
the  visitation  of  sickness,  his  earnings  will  always, 
and  at  all  seasons,  continue  equal  to  the  necessities 
of  his  family.  If  the  hour  of  adversity  arrives,  he 
knows  the  rule  of  his  parish,  that  "  no  assistance  it 
"  to  be  given  to  the  labourer,  while  he  possesses  any 
"  thing  of  his  own ;"  and  that  what,  with  much  labour 
and  much  self-denial,  he  shall  have  saved,  must  all 
be  exhausted  and  spent,  before  his  claim  to  parochial 
relief  can  be  admitted.  It  may  be  well  to  consider 
what  incitement  he  has  to  thrift  and  forethought. 

O 

Can  we  confidently  answer  for  ourselves,  that,  so 
circumstanced,  we  should  act  even  as  well,  and  look 
as  much  to  futurity,  as  he  does  ;  or  that  we  should 
not  be  made  mere  sensualists  by  despondency?  Is  it 
perfectly  clear,  that  we  should  not  spend  every  penny 
that  could  be  spared  from  the  daily  nourishment  of 
our  families,  in  self-indulgence  at  an  ale-house? 

Happy  should  I  be,  if  I  could  make  use  of  the 
history   of  Britton  Abbot,  to  obtain     want  of  cottaget 
for  the  labourer,  encouragement  to 
imitate  the  energy  of  his  industry.     Of  the  different 
modes  of  aiding  and  animating  the  poor,  none  would 
have  more  tendency  to  raise  them  above  the  want 
of  parochial  aid,  than  that  of  enabling  them  progres- 
sively to  follow  his  example;  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  most  deserving  might  in  their  turn  become  the 
owners  of  comfortable  cottages  and  productive  gar- 
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dens;  a  measure  which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  called 
for  by  the  present  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that,  in  most  parts  of 
England,  *  their  habitations  arc  not  only  comfortless 
and  devoid  of  accommodation,  but  insufficient  in 
number  ;  and  that  honest  and  industrious  families  are 
frequently  driven  into  the  workhouse,  merely  for  the 
want  of  cottages  in  their  parish. 

If  the  custom  of  setting  apart  ground  for  them  to 

Benefit  of  giving          build  UP°n>    Were  tO    °btain  gencral- 

them  sites  to  build  ]«  and  in  a  manner  to  induce  and 
on. 

enable  them  to  take  the  benefit  of  it, 

it  would  assist  in  gradually  correcting  this  national 
and  increasing  evil,  and  in  supplying  that  useful  class 
of  men  with  proper  habitations. — It  would  have  other 
very  important  effects.  It  would  diminish  the  calls 
for  parochial  relief;  it  would  encourage  and  improve 
the  good  habits  of  the  poor;  it  svould  attach  them  to 
their  parishes,  and  give  them  an  increased  interest 
and  share  in  the  property  and  prosperity  of  their 
country.  The  land  required  for  each  cottage  and 
garden,  need  not  be  more  than  a  rood  ;  the  value  of 
which  would  bear  no  possible  comparison  to  that  of 

*  There  are  some  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the  northern 
counties,  where  the  habitations  of  the  poor  are  very  comfortable  ;  and 
other  parts,  in  which  the  public  spirit  and  benevolence  of  individuals 
have  done,  and  are  doing,  much  to  improve  them  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood. Picturesque  cottages  might  be  so  disposed  around  a  park, 
as  to  ornament  and  enliven  the  scenery  with  much  more  effect,  than 
those  misplaced  Gothic  castles,  and  those  pigmy  models  of  Grecian 
temples,  that  perverted  taste  is  so  busy  with  :  but  it  is  the  unfortunate 
principle  of  ornamental  buildings  in  England,  that  they  should  be 
"uninhabited  and  -uninhabitable. 
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the  industry  to  be  employed  upon  it.  The  quart  or 
of  an  acre  that  Britton  Abbot  inclosed  was  not  worth 
a  shilling  a  year.  It  now  contains  a  good  house  and 
a  garden,  abounding  in  fruit,  vegetables,  and  almost 
every  thing  that  constitutes  the  wealth  of  a  cottager. 
In  such  inclosures,  the  benefit  to  the  country,  and  to 
the  individuals  of  the  parish,  would  far  surpass  any 
petty  sacrifice  of  land  to  be  required.  FIVI-:  UN- 
SIGHTLY, UNPROFITABLE  ACRES  OF  WASTE 
GROUND  WOULD  AFFORD  HABITATION  AND  COM- 
FORT TO  TWENTY  SUCH  FAMILIES  AS  BRITTON 
ABBOT'S. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  exertions  of  the  labour- 
er, I  should  hope  that  this  would  bo  Exempt  from  rent 

conceded    to  me,  that  the  rood  of     fiUSME 

land,  inclosed  for  his  cottage  and  er  and  occupant, 
garden  (on  condition  of  a  house  being  erected)  be 
held  in  fee  simple ;  and  that,  so  long  as  a  parishioner, 
labouring  generally  within  hi*  parish,  continued 
owner  and  occupier,  such  cottage  and  garden  should, 
by  parliamentary  authority,  be  exempt  from  rent,  taxes, 
rates,  tithes,  and  all  burdens  whatsoever.  It  would 
be  an  important  object  to  keep  these  little  freeholds 
in  the  hands  of  the  labourers  of  the  parish ;  so  that 
thev  might  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  like 
those  little  estates,  which  we  contemplate  with  so 
much  pleasure  in  Burrodale.  If,  therefore,  the  ex- 
emption from  rent,  taxes,  *  Sec.  continued  no  longer 

*  The  exemption  from  land  tax  would  create  another  exemption  ; 
that  of  not  having  to  attend  county  elections.  It  might  be  proper  that 
no  settlement  should  be  affected,  or  varied,  by  any  ownership,  or  occu- 
pation, of  these  cottages  :  and  that  the  performance  cf  the  condition, 
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than  while  the  cottage  was  both  the  property  and 
residence  of  a  parishioner,  generally  working  within 
his  parish,  it  would  not  be  of  half  as  much  value  to 
any  other  person,  as  to  him  for  whom  it  was  originally 
intended ;  and  if  in  some  instances  they  got  into 
other  hands,  they  would  soon  return  again  into  the 
possession  of  the  labouring  parishioner. 

As  the  means  of  promoting   industry   and  good 

The  kind  of  pre-  conduct  among  tbe  Pool'j  l  should 
ference  and  aid  to  hope  that  a  preference  would  be 
be  given. 

given  to  "industrious  parishioners, 
"  members  of  friendly  societies  ;  and  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  the  number  of  his  children,  and 
other  circumstances,  would  induce  the  farmers  to 
give  him  the  carriage  of  his  materials,  and  his  other 
neighbours  to  help  him  *  with  a  pecuniary  subscrip- 
tion. The  annual  sum  of  <£lO.  or  c£20.  so  collected 
in  a  parish,  and  impartially  and  publicly  given  as  a 
premium  to  the  most  deserving  labourer  in  that  parish 
(either  to  assist  him  in  erecting  his  cottage,  or  to  ena- 
ble him  to  purchase  his  cow,)  would  produce  a  great 
effect  on  the  good  habits  of  the  poor ;  and,  while  it 


by  the  erection  of  the  cottage,  should  be  certified  and  recorded  at  the 
quarter  sessions.  The  rent  to  be  paid  by  a  stranger  should  not  be  less 
than  a  guinea  a-year  ;  to  be  distributable  in  fuel  among  the  poor  of  the 
parish  at  Christmas.  This  would  serve  at  once  as  a  penalty  on  the  in- 
truder, and  as  a  compensation  to  the  parishioners. 

*  When  a  young  man  in  New  England  has  saved  a  little  money 
towards  erecting  his  house,  he  applies  to  his  townsmen  for  assistance  : 
they  fix  the  time,  and  all  of  them  attend  to  get  the  building  up.  I  have 
known  one  of  those  houses  erected  and  covered  in,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 
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rewarded  merit,  would  stimulate  others  to  follow  the 
example. 

It  would  have  other  important  effects. — It  would 
greatly  diminish  parish  rates;*  for  he 

Its  good  effects  as 

who  possesses  a  freehold  cottage  and      to  other  parishes, 

i  ,  ,  .  .  „      and  to  the  public. 

garden,  or  a  cow,  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  occasion  to  apply  for  parochial  relief.  By  at- 
taching the  cottager  to  his  own  parish,  it  would  se- 
cure to  the  farmer  a  certain  supply  of  labourers,  and 
would  equalize,  and  keep  down,  the  price  of  labour, 
now  much  enhanced  by  the  disposition  co  wander 
about,  in  quest  of  the  highest  wages  and  the  easiest 
work;  a  disposition  which  has  occasioned  a  conside- 
rable waste  in  the  produce  of  national  labour.  But 
this  would  not  be  all.  Freehold  cottages  and  gardens, 
do  not  only  attach  the  owners  to  their  country,  but 
are  also  the  surest  pledges  and  securities  for  their 
conduct.  The  cottager  who  has  property,  is  habi- 
tuated to  set  a  higher  value  on  himself  and  on  his 
character,  and  seems  to  be  of  a  superior  order  of 
men.  Besides  this,  the  addition  which  these  little 
freeholds  might  make  to  the  industry,  morals,  and 
produce  of  a  country,  *  would  be  an  object  of  consi- 

*  Landlords  and  farmers,  who  wish  their  own  poor's-ratcs  reduced, 
would  do  well  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  the  poor's-rates  in  those 
parishes  where  labourers  have  gardens  and  cows.  One  annual  rate  of 
sixpence  in  the  pound  has  proved  fully  adequate  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  such  a  parish.  See  the  earl  of  Winchilsea's  letter,  and  some 
other  reports  on  the  advantages  of  cottagers  renting  land. 

f  Productive  gardens  to  cottages  would,  by  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  vegetables,  make  a  considerable  saving  in  bread  corn:  the  same 
observation  may  be  applied  to  cottagers'  cows.  Of  butter,  eggs,  and 
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deration  in  this  respect ;  that  the  cottager  who  has  a 
garden  and  a  little  property  oi'  liis  own,  has  always 
before  him  a  pleasurable  objtct  of  industry  for  his  lei- 
sure time:  whereas,  he  who  lias  none,  is  dri\en  to 
the  alehouse  by  the  same  unhappy  necessity  thai  im- 
pels idle  young  men  to  the  gaming  table, — the  want 
of  occupation. 

In  the  mode  which  I  suggested  to  Britton  Abbot, 
Of  cottagers  rent-  of  his  renting  the  cow,  he  would  ac- 
quire a  gradually  increasing  interest 
in  her;  so  as  to  make  him  anxious  for  her  preservation, 
but  not  such  as  to  involve  him  deeply,  in  case  of  her 
death,  or  to  give  him  a  right  to  dispose  of  her.  In 
this  way,  the  sum  of  £\5.  *  would  be  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  in  any  parish,  for  supply, 
ing  the  annual  premium  of  a  cow  for  some  industrious 
and  well-disposed  labourer,  as  long  as  the  landlord 
will  consult  his  own  interest,  and  afford  the  means  of 
feeding  her.  Whether  this  object  is  to  be  attained 
by  annexing  ground  to  the  cottages,  or  by  letting  to 
the  cottager  an  adjistment  for  his  cow, or  by  supplying 
him  with  pasture,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  hay,  f  at 

poultry,  our  markets  might  have  a  regular  and  cheap  supply  from  cot- 
tagers. 

*  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  price  of  the  cow  were  12!.  the  donor 
of  such  fund  would  have  to  advance  si.  10s.  the  first  year,  5!.  the  second, 
and  il.  10s.  the  third;  after  which  the  rent  of  3l.  los.  paid  for  three 
years,  for  each  cow,  would  produce,  in  future,  iol.  los.  a  year:  bein- 
(with  the  3l.  10s.  originally  paid  by  the  cottager)  i\,  more  than  would 
purchase  a  cottager's  cow  every  year  after.  The  additional  al.  a-year 
would,  I  presume,  be  sufficient  to  insure,  for  the  year,  the  landlord's 
interest  in  the  cows. 

f  Mr.  Burdon's  cow-pastures  arc  closes  of  sixteen  acres,  for  twelve 
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an  annual  rent  :  or  by  making  it  one  of  the  conditions 
on  which  the  farmer  takes  his  farm,  that  he  shall  keep 
his  cottager's  eovv  at  a  limited  price,  —  whatever  mode 
is  to  be  adopted  will  depend  much  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  —  There  is  hardly  any  part  of 
England,  however,  in  which  the  cottager's  cow  may  not 
be  provided  for,  by  one  or  other  of  these  means;  or 
by  another  mode,  which  I  should  prefer,  when  prac- 
ticable, as  the  right  which  it  would  give  the  poor  man 
would  be  unalienable;  and  that  is,  inclosing  and  im- 
proving from  the  waste,  -|-  cow  pastures  of  ten  or 
twelve  acres  each  ;  the  exclusive  benefit  whereof,  the 
cottagers  of  the  parish  should  enjoy  at  a  small  rent  ; 
which  (after  providing  for  fences,  &c.)  might  go  as  a 
fund  for  supplying  the  poor  of  the  parish  with  fuel. 
Such  inclosures  would  be  extremely  gratifying  and 
beneficial  to  that  useful  class  of  men,  the  labouring 
poor.  The  stock  on  them  should  be  limited;  and  a 
preference  given  to  labourers  working  within  the  pa- 
rish, in  proportion  to  their  families,  their  industry, 
and  character. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  my  friend's  history  con- 
Small  farms  bene-     tains   in  it   a    strong    proof,    that, 


fit  neither  the  far-     ^ugh  the  cottasfer  is  benefited  by 

mer,  nor  the  pub-  J 

lie.  the  supply  or  a  garden  and  or  land 

cows  each  :  he  allows  each  cottager  two  loads  of  hay  ;  making  the 
hay  in  small  stacks  of  four  loads  each,  so  that  one  stack  serves  two  cot- 
tagers. He  finds  the  system  answer,  both  as  to  the  improvement  of 
ground,  and  the  amount  of  rent.  I  can  only  say  that,  when  I  was  at 
Castle  Eden,  I  thought  his  cottagers'  hay  stacks  and  cows  the  most 
pleasing  ornaments  of  a  very  beautiful  place. 

t  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  the  Iver  inclosure  bill,  now  befpre 
Parliament.     3  1st  May,  1000. 


VOL.  II 
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for  his  cow,  while  he  continues  a  labourer',  yet,  if 
more  land  is  added,  just  enough  to  constitute  him  a 
little,  farmery  with  a  very  small  capital,  and  to  make 
him  forego  his  profit  and  advantage  as  a  labourer, 
his  means  of  life,  instead  of  being  improved  by  the 
acquisition  of  land,  are  prejudiced.  No  persons  earn 
a  harder  or  more  precarious  living,  or  do  less  good 
with  their  land,  than  very  small  farmers.  The  con- 
dition of  a  labourer,  who  has  a  well-stocked  garden,  a 
couple  of  cows,  a  pig,  and  just  ground  enough  to  keep 
them,  is  affluence,  compared  with  the  lot  of  him,  who 
attempts  to  live  as  a  farmer,  on  a  small  quantity  of 
ground,  not  sufficient  to  maintain  him  as  a  farmer, 
though  abundantly  adequate  to  its  object,  if  divided 
among  several  labourers. 
\Qlh  July  1797. 
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Upon  the  subject  of  the  present  scarcity,  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  adding  an  extract  from  a  Sermon  lately/ 
preached  by  the  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

Besides  the  reasons  for  the  practice  of  religious  ab- 
stinence, which  have  here  been  stated,  every  man 
must,  at  this  moment,  feel  himself  under  peculiar 
obligations,  to  observe  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  abstemiousness,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
his  diet.  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty,  to  afflict  this 
land  with  an  unusual  scarcity  of  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential necessaries  of  life.  Whether  this  scarcity  may 
not  have  been  exaggerated  and  increased,  by  the  arts 
of  unfeeling  and  avaricious  men,  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  say  :  but  whether  it  be  real  or  artificial,  or 
(what  is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth)  a  compound  of 
both,  the  effect  is  the  same ;  a  real  evil  results  from 
it.  It  has  rendered  the  price  of  bread  excessive,  and 
placed  it  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  duty  we  owe  to  them,  and  to  the  public 
at  large,  to  exert  our  best  endeavours,  to  lower  this 
exorbitant  price  as  much  as  possible. 

There  is  no  danger,  I  conceive,  of  exciting,  by 
these  exertions,  any  needless  alarm.  The  alarm  has 
long  since  gone  forth;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
stifling  it,  by  saying,  there  is  no  scarcity.  This  is, 
at  the  best,  mere  matter  of  opinion  ;  and  different  men 
E  e  2 
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will  think  differently  concerning  it.  But  there  is  one 
point,  on  which  all  men  must  think  alike — that  bread 
is  enormously  dear,  and  hardly  to  be  procured  by  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people. — It  is  of  no  moment  to 
them,  whether  the  scarcity  be  real  or  artificial ;  they 
feel  an  actual  calamity  pressing  upon  them,  and  they 
care  little  about  the  reasonings  of  speculative  men. 
This  being  the  case,  it  would  be  as  preposterous  for 
us  to  sit  still  with  our  arms  folded,  and  suffer  the  mis- 
chief to  advance  upon  us,  without  any  effort  to  repress 
it,  as  it  would  be,  to  make  no  preparations  of  defence 
against  an  enemy  landed  on  our  coasts,  for  fear  it 
should  spread  a  false  alarm  over  the  country.  The 
enemy  we  have  at  present  to  encounter,  is  actually 
in  the  midst  of  us,  is  at  every  man's  door;  but  assails 
with  peculiar  violence  the  cottage  of  the  poor.  We 
are,  therefore,  loudly  and  imperiously  called  upon  to 
resist  him  with  vigour ;  and  it  behoves  the  higher 
classes,  more  especially,  to  give  every  assistance  in 
their  power  to  the  lower  orders;  which  in  truth  they 
seem  perfectly  well  disposed  to  do. 

One  mode  of  relief  suggested  has  been  that,  of  the 
highest  and  middle  ranks  of  men  limiting,  to  a  verj 
moderate  proportion,  the  quantity  of  bread  used  in 
their  respective  families.  This  is,  certainly,  in  every 
point  of  view,  a  very  wise  and  benevolent  expedient. 
The  less  bread  is  consumed  by  the  rich,  the  more,  of 
course,  there  will  be  left  for  the  poor ;  and  the  less 
demand  there  is  for  this  particular  article,  the  less 
temptation  will  there  be  to  hoard  it  up,  and  the 
greater  probability  there  is  that  the  price  will  fall. 
Besides  this,  when  the  lower  orders  see  that  their  su- 
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periors  voluntarily  deny  themselves  some  of  the  com- 
forts of  life  for  their  sakes,  they  will  more  readily  and 
patiently  submit  to  the  privations  they  must  neces- 
sarily endure. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  salutary  regu- 
lation, this  wise  and  humane  act  of  abstemiousness, 
will  universally  prevail,  among  those  whom  Provi- 
dence has  blessed  with  affluence,  or  with  competence. 

But  let  us  not  stop  here ;  let  us  go  a  little  further 
stiH.  Let  us  carry  our  hostilities  into  the  head  quar- 
ters of  the  enemy ;  let  us  extend  our  retrenchments 
to  all  the  superfluities  and  luxuries,  and  needless  de- 
licacies of  the  table;  not  for  the  purposes  of  parsi- 
mony or  avarice,  but  for  the  directly  opposite  pur- 
poses of  generosity  and  beneficence  ;  that  we  may 
apply  the  savings  of  these  reforms,  to  the  relief  of 
our  necessitous  brethren  ;  and  render  our  frugality 
the  source  of  their  plenty.  This  would  be  a  species 
of  abstinence  highly  pleasing  in  the  sight  both  of 
GOD  and  man  ;  and  would,  at  once,  contribute  most 
essentially  to  health,  to  virtue,  to  content  of  mind, 
and  to  the  comfort  of  all  around  us. 
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No.  X. 


Extract  from  the   Report   of  the  Establishment   at 
Hamburgh,  in  1799- 

The  following  paper  is  extracted  from  a  late  pub- 
lication at  Hamburgh.  It  is  submitted  to  considera- 
tion, how  far  the  detail  of  Hamburgh  in  1789,  is 
descriptive  of  the  present  situation  of  London  ;  and 
whether  it  might  not  be  desirable,  that  the  Hamburgh 
account  of  1799>  should  be  applicable  to  an  improved 
state  of  our  own  metropolis. 

Comparative  state  of  Hamburgh  in  the  years 


1789 

1 .  The  streets  crowded 
with  beggars :  many  of 
them  strangers  ;  all  in 
great  distress;  the  modest 
and  deserving  perishing 
unheard  and  unknown, 
for  want  of  a  share  in 
that  relief,  which  the 
street  beggar  anticipated 
by  fraud  and  importunity. 
446  persons  in  the  house 
of  correction,  besides  pri- 
gpners. 


1799 

1 .  Scarcely  a  beggar  to 
be  seen :  every  necessi- 
tous inhabitant  receiving, 
under  kind  and  regular 
care  and  inspection,  sure 
and  beneficial  relief.  In 
ten  years  3,08 1  poor  stran- 
gers relieved,  and  returned 
to  their  places  of  habita- 
tion.— No  more,  in  the 
whole,  than  147  persons 
in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion. 
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2.  It  appeared  upon  en- 
quiry, that,  besides  street 
beggars,  there  were  many 
poor  persons  without  bed- 
ding or  clothes,  perishing 
wretchedly  and  unknown; 
objects  who  were  asham- 
ed to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  day  time,  on 
account  of  the  want  of 
decent  apparel. 

3.  There  were  not  less 
than  600  persons,  without 
bed    or    bedding  ;     and 
2,000  without  linen,    all 
of  them,    dirty,   ragged, 
and  devoid  of  all  domestic 
comfort. 

4.  Not  less  than  2,200 
poor  neglected  children, 
covered    with    rags    and 
vermin :    many  of  them, 
from  infancy,  taught  by 
their  parents  to  beg  and 
steal,   and  growing  up  in 
vice  and  infamy. 

5.  The  distresses,  and 
the  conduct  of  the   poor 
were  almost  unknown,  ex- 


1799. 

2.  It  is  known  to  all 
the  poor  inhabitants,  that 
if  they  apply  to  the  in- 
spector of  their  district, 
they  will  receive  immedi- 
ate temporary  relief;  and 
that  the  necessary  enqui- 
ries will  forthwith  be  made 
as  to  their  situation,  and 
the  means  of  assuring  to 
them  regular  support. 

3.  No    poor    person 
without  proper  clothing; 
none,  who  may  not  have 
linen  and  abed.     Jf  they 
are  not  able  to  earn  them 
by    labour,    they  receive 
them  as  a  gift. 

4.  In  the  preceding  10 
years,  2,699  children  edu- 
cated  in   the  schools   of 
industry ;    and  4,833  re- 
ceived, since    1793,  into 
the    other    schools.      Of 
these,  538  children  have 
been  apprenticed* 

5.  There  are  now    180 
inspectors,  5  physicians, 
and  5  st  rgeous,  who.  re* 
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1789. 

cept  to  a  few  clerical  and 
medical  men.  When  the 
directors  and  inspectors 
made  their  first  enquiries, 
they  visited  some  narrow 
courts,  inhabited  entirely 
by  beggars,  lost  to  socie- 
ty, and  scarcely  preserv- 
ing^ the  human  form ; 
courts,  which  benevolence 
approached  with  a  degree 
of  alarm  and  horror. 

6.  With  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  poor  man 
who  was  prevented  by 
sickness  from  working  at 
his  trade,  or  afflicted  by 
long  and  severe  illness  in 
his  family,  was  thereby 
irretrievably  ruined.  His 
alternative  was  to  apply 
to  an  ignorant  empirick, 
to  the  destruction  of  his 
health ;  or,  if  he  called 
in  regular  medical  as- 
sistance, he  was  in  con- 
sequence obliged  to  dis- 
pose of  his  furniture  and 
implements  of  labour, 
to  the  ruin  of  his  fa- 
mily. 


1799- 

gularly  visit  every  part  of 
Hamburgh.  Each  house 
is  numbered,  and  there 
are  2,200  poor  persons 
employed  to  bring  the  in- 
spectors immediate  infor- 
mation of  any  distress  or 
disorder  in  the  city.  Thus 
are  misery  and  vice  di- 
minished among  the  poor; 
and  virtue  and  patriotism 
increased  among  the  rich. 

6.  Those  who  are  too 
poor  to  pay  for  medical 
assistance,  may  have  it  of 
the    establishment,  toge- 
ther with  pecuniary  relief, 
until    they    can    resume 
their    work.      During    a 
period  often  years,  36,803 
sick   persons    have   been 
thus  relieved;    of  whom 
30,978    have   been   reco- 
vered, and  restored  to  the 
community.      The   mor- 
tality among  the  sick,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding   10  years,  was  a- 
bout  8   in   the  hundred  : 
it   now   bears   only    half 
that  proportion. 
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7.  A  poor  family,  con- 
sisting  of  more    than   2 
children,  found  it  impos- 
sible to  procure   subsist- 
ence merely  by  the  labour 
of  the  father :    and  the 
mother  being  without  oc- 
cupation,    the    children, 
however    well     disposed 
their   parents    might    be,, 
were    inevitably  reduced 
to  hopeless  beggary. 

8.  The  artisan  who,  for 
want  of  employment  or 
of  a  sale  for  his  work,  was 
behind  hand,  found  him- 
self compelled  to  pawn  his 
tools;     and   by  extreme 
indigence  was  frequently 
reduced    to    a   wretched 
state    of    inactivity  ;    in 
consequence    of     which, 
tho'  possessed  of  strength 
and  skill  to  labour,  he  be- 
came a  hopeless  and  help- 
less beggar. 

9.  No  establishment  for 
the  preservation  of  natural 
children,  and  for  the  re- 
storation of  their  unfortu- 


1799, 

7.  A   large  family  be* 
caine  in  1792  an  advan- 
tage to  the  honest  and  in* 
dustrious.  The  parents  re- 
ceive  an   allowance    for 
any  child  too  young  to 
attend  the  schools;  where 
the  other  children  are  in* 
structed,  clothed,  and  fed; 
and  have  some  surplus  of 
their   earnings,   to  carrj 
home  to  their  parents: 

8.  Since  179-5  a  com- 
mittee has  met  regularlj 
every   Saturday,    to    dis- 
charge    debts,      redeem 
pawns,  purchase  material* 
and  tools,  or  ad  vance  loam 
for  distressed  artisans,  who 
can  shew  that  their  distress 
is  not  occasioned  by  vice  of 
idktiess.  In  four  years,  940 
families  havebeen  soreliev- 
ed;  and  nearly  one-third 
of  the  money  so  employed 
has  been  already  repaid. 

9.  A  foundling  hospital 
was  opened  in  1795;  in 
which  138  children  have 
been    already    preserved, 
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1789. 

n ate  and  penitent  mothers 
to  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
industry. 

10.  There  were  7,391 
paupers,  (4,087  women, 
1,079  men,  and  2,225 
children)  besides  persons 
in  hospitals.  Mendicity, 
spreading  like  infection, 
and  paralysing  the  indus- 
try and  energy  of  the  poor, 
was  become  an  epidemic 
disease  among  the  lower 
classes  of  life. 


1799. 

and  153  mothers  main- 
tained till  they  could  be 
placed  in  service. 

10.  There  are  at  present 
3,090  paupers,  fed  and 
clothed,  and  obliged  to  do 
such  work  as  they  are  ca- 
pable of.  Of  these,  1,592 
are  aged  persons,  from  60 
to  100  years  of  age;  1,097 
maimedordiseased  persons 
of  middle  age ;  and  401 
children,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  are  very  young. 


GENERAL  NUMERICAL  STATEMENT. 


Poor,  above  childhood 
Poor  children 

Receiving  relief 
In  the  house  of  correction 
In  the  sick  hospital 
In  the  orphan  hospital,  about 

Total 
Reduction  in  the  number  of  paupers  5026 


In  1 

1789 

In 

1799 

5166 

2225 

2689 
401 

7391 
446 
920 
1000 

3090 
147 
894 
600 

9757 

4731 

If  from  5026  be  subtracted  the  persons  receiving 
relief,  the  average  number  of  which  is  237,  and  chiN 
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dren  merely  receiving  education,  which  may  be  set  at 
1054,  still  there  will  remain  a  saving  to  the  commu- 
nity of  THREE  THOUSAND  SEVEN  HUNDRED  AM* 
THIRTY-FIVE  PERSONS. 

March,  1800. 
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Copy  of  the  articles  of  agreement)  of  the  iQth  of  March, 
1800,  between  several  Master  Chimney  Sweeper* 
within  the  liberties  of  Westminster  and  the  Holborn 
Division  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  for  forming  a 
Friendly  Society  for  the  protection  and  instruction 
of  their  apprentices. 

1st.  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  said  Master  Chim- 
ney Sweepers  do  form  themselves  into  a  Friendly  So- 
ciety, for  the  protection  and  instruction  of  climbing 
boys  during  their  apprenticeship  ;  and  to  raise  a  fund, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  honorary  members  of  the 
said  Society,  to  give  premiums  with  them  to  other 
trades,  when  their  terms  as  Chimney  Sweepers  shall 
expire ;  in  order  to  enable  them  to  become  useful  to 
themselves  and  the  community,  and  also  to  promote 
the  general  interest  and  credit  of  the  trade. 

2d.  That  all  Chimney  Sweepers  above  21  years  of 
age,  being  housekeepers  within  the  liberties  of  West- 
minster and  county  of  Middlesex,  and  having  one  or 
more  apprentices,  be  eligible  as  members  of  this  So- 
ciety, and  after  election  capable  of  being  admitted, 
when  they  shall  have  signed  these  Articles;  and  that 
the  said  Society  do  consist  of  such  members  so  elect- 
ed and  admitted,  and  of  such  honorary  members  as 
are  hereinafter  mentioned. 

3d.  That  this  Society  do  annually  elect  six  mem- 
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bers,  masters  in  the  trade,  and  six  of  the  honorary 
members  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  be  a  committee, 
with  the  president,  four  vice-presidents,  and  trea- 
surer, to  conduct  the  affairs  thereof:  and  that  they 
meet  at  such  hour  and  place  as  they  shall  from  time 
to  time  appoint ;  and  that  any  three  of  them  consti- 
tute a  board  for  the  dispatch  of  business. 

4th.  That  a  general  meeting  of  this  Society  be  held 
at  Q  o'clock  precisely,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  the 
months  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  in  every 
year,  to  consider  and  approve  the  measures  of  the 
committee,  and  for  other  purposes. 

5th.  That  this  Society  do  elect,  by  ballot,  some 
member  thereof  to  be  treasurer,  to  receive  the  sub- 
scriptions, &c.  of  the  members ;  which  treasurer  do 
give  a  security  to  such  amount  as  the  committee  shall 
direct ;  and  do  pay  all  subscriptions  and  other  monies 
received,  into  the  banking  houseof  the  Society,  to  be 
entered  with  the  names  of  the  several  subscribers,  so 
as  it  may  all  pass  through  that  account. 

6th.  That  the  committee  have  full  permission,  at 
all  reasonable  times  of  the  day,  to  inspect  the  bed- 
ding, clothing,  &c.  of  all  apprentices  belonging  to  the 
members  of  this  Society,  to  see  whether  they  be  ac- 
cording to  the  tenure  of  the  indenture  of  such  appren- 
tices, and  conformable  to  the  regulations  contained  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  also  that  they  do  make  re- 
port thereof  to  the  Society,  at  their  general  meetings. 

7th.  That  it  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the 
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committee,  at  all  times  to  hear  the  complaints  of  any 
apprentice  in  the  trade,  within  the  liberties  of  West* 
minster  and  county  of  Middlesex,  and  to  summon  be- 
fore a  magistrate  any  master  or  mistress,  who  may 
violate  the  Act  of  Parliament  made  for  the  relief  of 
climbing  boys. 

8th.  That  the  Society  do  place  out  each  boy,  who 
shall  complete  the  whole  term  of  his  apprenticeship 
as  a  Chimney  Sweeper,  to  some  other  trade,  not  a 
Chimney  Sweeper,  from  the  period  when  he  shall 
be  16  years  of  age,  until  he  attain  the  age  of  21  ;  pro- 
vided he  does  not  enter  into  an  engagement  to  conti- 
nue with  his  master,  or  some  other  master  of  the 
trade,  being  a  member  of  this  Society,  during  that 
time  ;  and  that  the  Society  do  give  a  premium,  not 
exceeding  j£lO.,  for  that  purpose. 

9th.  That  this  Society  give  a  gratuity,  not  exceed- 
ing c£lO.,  to  every  person  whose  apprenticeship,  as  a 
Chimney  Sweeper,  shall  expire  after  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1800,  in  case  he  shall  from  that  time  continue 
in  the  sea  service,  or  as  an  articled  servant  to  a  mem- 
ber or  members  of  this  Society,  from  the  age  of  16  to 
the  age  of  21 ;  and  that  such  gratuity  be  paid  him 
within  three  months  after  his  attaining  the  age  of  21. 

10th.  That  this  Society  do  take  security  from  any 
person,  to  whom  they  may  give  a  premium  with  an 
apprentice,  that  such  apprentice  shall  not  follow  the 
trade  or  business  of  a  Chimney  Sweeper,  before  he  be 
2 1  years  of  age. 
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llth.  That  this  Society  will  countenance  no  per- 
son whatsoever  who  shall  have  been  on  his  own  hands, 
or  out  of  employ,  any  six  months,  from  16  to  21 
years  of  age,  except  from  such  cause  as  the  committee 
shall  think  reasonable. 

12th.  That  this  Society  give  premiums  to  none  but 
apprentices  of  the  members  of  this  Society ;  but  that 
it  do,  in  other  cases,  lend  its  friendly  aid  to  all  Chim- 
ney Sweepers'  apprentices. 

13th.  That  at  any  time  when  the  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  shall  amount  to  £C1Q.  he  shall 
place  the  same,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  in  the 
banking  house  of  Messrs.  Dorset,  Johnson,  and  Co. 
bankers,  in  New  Bond  street,  or  at  such  other  bank- 
ing house  as  the  Society,  or  the  committee,  may  ap^ 
point. 

14th.  That  all  orders  for  the  payment  of  money  on 
account  of  the  Society,  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and 
two  of  the  committee,  at  a  general  quarterly  meeting. 

15th.  That  every  member  in  the  trade,  on  admission 
into  this  Society,  pay  the  sum  of  10s.  6d.  and  from 
the  day  of  such  admission  pay  the  sum  of  Is.  per 
month,  for  every  apprentice  he  or  she  may  keep : 
such  payment  to  be  made  once  in  every  three  months : 
and  in  case  he  or  she  shall  leave  any  arrears  unpaid, 
for  more  than  three  months  after  the  time  such  re- 
spective sum  or  sums  shall  become  due,  (he  or  she  hav- 
ing had  one  calendar  month's  notice  thereof,)  that  then 
he  or  she  shall  be  expelled  the  Society,  and  the  money 
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paid  by  them  forfeited  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
fund. 

16th.  That  all  persons,  not  in  the  trade,  contribut- 
ing one  guinea,  or  more,  annually,  or  paying  ten 
guineas  at  once  to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  be  ho- 
norary members,  and  have  a  right  to  vote  at  all  meet- 
ings thereof. 

l?th.  That  this  Society  do  annually  choose  a  pre- 
sident, four  vice-presidents,  a  treasurer,  and  twelve 
other  members  of  the  committee,  for  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  Society,  at  their  general  meeting,  at  2 
o'clock  precisely,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month 
of  April,  in  every  year ;  and  (her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester  having  been  elected  and  de- 
clared the  patroness  of  the  Society,  and  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague the  vice-patroness,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham  the  president  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year,)  that  the  Society  do  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  the  month  of  April  next,  to  elect  four  vice-presi- 
dents, a  treasurer,  and  six  honorary  members,  and  six 
members  in  the  trade,  to  be,  with  the  president,  a 
committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

18th.  That  nothing  be  admitted  as  a  law  of  thii 
Society,  unless  it  be  proposed  at  one  meeting  of  the 
committee,  approved  of  by  the  next,  and  confirmed  at 
a  general  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society. 

19th,  and  lastly.  That  the  amount  of  all  fines 
awarded  by  a  magistrate  to  any  member  of  this  So- 
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ciety,  for  any  transgression  against  the  Act  of  Parlia 
ment  made  for  the  relief  of  climbing  boys,  be  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Society  ;  and  that  the  expences  of  any 
complaint  or  proceedings  before  a  magistrate,  by  or- 
der of  the  committee,  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society.  In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have 
hereunder  signed  their  respective  names,  the  day  and 
year  first  above  written. 

N.  B.  These  articles  have  been  signed  by  eighteen  of 
the  principal  masters  in  the  trade,  and  fifty-six  chimney 
sweepers  boys  have  been  thereby  placed  under  the  care, 
and  protection  of  the  Society.  The  articles  are  left  for 
sig?iatures  at  No.  7,  Welbeck-streel ;  and  little  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  but  that  they  will  be  speedily  signed 
by  every  respectable  master  chimney  sweeper,  whose  con- 
duct  will  bear  inspection  and  inquiry.  The  Committee 
sits  every  first  Wednesday  in  the  month,  at  three  o'clock. 

<2Qth  May,  1800. 
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Extract  from  Observations  on  the  Duty  and  Influence 
of  the  middle  Classes  of  Society,  on  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor.  By  the  Reverend  JOHN  HEWLETT. 

IT  is  principally  to  the  middle  classes  of  society 
that  the  poor  look  up  for  instruction,  employment, 
protection,  and  relief.  Between  the  highest  orders 
of  the  community  and  the  lowest,  unfortunately,  there 
is  seldom  any  intercourse.  It  is  with  those  in  middle 
life  that  the  poor  are  connected,  in  the  numerous 
and  useful  relations  of  servants,  labourers,  artisans, 
and  manufacturers.  And  let  the  merchant,  the  hus- 
bandman, and  the  trader  reflect,  that  it  is  chiefly 
from  the  labour  of  the  poor,  that  they  grow  rich,  and 
must  in  a  great  measure  derive  their  future  comfort 
and  support.  This  should  teach  them,  at  all  times, 
to  respect  the  usefulness  of  their  humble  station,  and 
to  be  particularly  kind  to  them,  under  their  little 
hardships  and  misfortunes  ;  considering  that  what  are 
trifling  losses  and  calamities  to  some,  may  be  attend- 
ed with  almost  irretrievable  ruin  to  others. 

Sickness,  more  especially,  should  claim  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  "  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfect- 
ness  ;"  as  should  also  those  inclement  seasons,  which 
preclude  many  kinds  of  labour,  and  those  long  and 
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dreary  intervals,  when,  from  a  state  of  war,  the  ca- 
price of  fashion,  or  other  causes,  the  artisan  and  ma- 
nufacturer may  solicit  in  vain  for  employment.  On 
all  occasions,  indeed,  those  who  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  masters  should  learn  to  be  "  kind,  knowing  that 
"  they  also  have  a  master  in  heaven."  Even  when  no 
unusual  circumstances  call  for  particular  attention, 
the  other  classes  of  society  should,  in  their  general 
behaviour  to  the  poor,  be  pitiful  and  courteous; 
avoiding  all  unnecessary  harshness  and  asperity,  they 
should  be  models  of  conduct  to  them  in  the  humble 
circle,  where  they  also  act  as  masters  of  their  own 
little  households,  and  fathers  of  helpless  families; 
models  that  would  be  more  generally  imitated,  if 
they  were  more  generally  known.  But,  at  present, 
such  is  the  pressure  of  the  times  with  respect  to  the 
poor,  that  all  the  authority  which  can  be  derived 
from  religion,  all  the  prudent  restraints  of  law,  all 
the  wisdom  of  experience,  and  all  the  activity  and 
energy  of  Christian  and  brotherly  love,  are  necessary 
to  relieve  their  wants,  to  correct  their  morals,  to  im- 
prove their  conduct,  and  better  their  condition. 

It  is  a  misfortune,  that  the  relation  between  the 
master  and  the  servant,  and  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed,  is  often  too  distant  and  remote 
There  is  frequently  but  little  personal  connection, 
little  intercourse  of  kindness  between  them.  Every 
thing  that  tends  to  raise  or  sink  the  poor  man,  every 
thing  that  may  be  kindly  meant  to  increase  his  com- 
forts, or  that  may  have  the  effect  of  aggravating  his 
distress,  reaches  him  through  the  medium  of  under 
agents;  sometimes  with  the  disadvantage  of  the 
F  f  2 
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good  being  diminished,  and  the  evil  increased.  This 
is  productive  of  much  depravity  among  our  poor  bre- 
thren, while  it  increases  their  difficulties.  It  makes 
them,  as  it  were,  an  insulated  body  in  society  ;  but 
more  particularly  in  the  metropolis,  where  circum- 
stances increase  their  difficulties,  and,  in  some  degree, 
cut  them  off  from  almost  all  communication  with 
their  betters.  If  that  communication  were  opened, 
they  would  learn  to  speak  and  act  from  some  sense 
of  shame  and  fear,  like  other  men.  Admitted  to  a 
knowledge  of  those  who  rank  above  them,  they 
would  value  the  advantages  it  afforded,  and  be  stu- 
dious to  improve  them.  They  would  learn  to  respect 
themselves.  Their  manners  and  their  principles  would 
insensibly  grow  better;  they  would  become  wiser  and 
more  prpvident  in  managing  their  little  store,  and 
more  frugal  and  temperate  in  the  use  of  it.  Excited 
and  encouraged  by  proper  examples,  they  would 
more  frequently  attend  the  places  of  public  worship  ; 
and  not  so  shamefully  profane  the  sabbath  as  many 
thousands  do  at  present ;  spending  the  hallowed  time 
in  vice  and  idleness  ;  exhibiting  themselves  in  such 
forms  of  wretchedness  as  disgrace  humanity,  and 
shocking  the  ears  of  decency  almost  as  often  as  they 
speak. 

March,  1 800. 
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Of  the  Comforts  of  the  Poor. 

THE  comforts  of  the  poor  lie  within  a  small  com- 
pass :  they  should  therefore  be  respected.  Mere  ani- 
mal existence  is  not  sufficient  for  rational  creatures. 
To  sweeten  the  cup  of  life,  to  sooth  pain,  and  to  re- 
Jieve  labour,  man  must  enjoy  comfort  here,  and  his 
views  must  be  directed  to  happiness  hereafter. 

One  great  source  of  comfort  to  the  poor  man  is,  HIS 
WIFE  AND  CHILDREN,  if  he  can  but  earn  the  means 
of  maintaining  them.  Humble  and  insignificant  as 
he  may  appear  abroad,  he  is  of  consequence  and  au- 
thority at  home.  In  his  own  house  he  finds  those  who 
respect  him,  who  ohey  him ;  those,  to  whom  he  may 
say,  go,  and  they  go,  and  come,  and  they  come.  He 
is  not  insensible  to  the  charities  of  father,  son,  and 
husband.  The  parental  affection  of  the  poor  is  in- 
creased by  imperious  necessity,  and  by  the  helpless 
condition  of  their  offspring.  When  sick  and  dispirit- 
ed, it  is  to  them  the  greatest  of  comforts  to  be  attend- 
ed by  those  who  love  and  regard  them ; — by  those 
who  have  an  interest  and  anxiety  in  their  existence. 
In  times  of  sickness  and  distress,  the  stoutest  heart 
may  be  overcome  by  the  forcible  separation  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  of  parent  and  child  ;  whose  mutual 
attachment,  (even  if  HUMANITY  could  for  a  moment 
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be  silent  on  so  interesting  a  subject)  it  would  be  PO- 
LICY to  encourage,  as  an  incentive  to  virtue,  and  a 
surety  for  conduct. 

The  poor  man,  poor  as  he  is,  loves  to  cherish  the 
idea  of  PROPERTY.  To  talk  of  my  house,  mij  garden, 
my  furniture,  is  always  a  theme  of  delight  and  plea- 
sure. When,  therefore,  his  whole  domestic  establish- 
ment is  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  by  a  removal 
into  the  workhouse,  can  we  wonder  that  he  should 
grieve  for  the  loss  of  those  things,  which  by  me  were 
become  precious  to  him  ?  The  apartments  of  the  work- 
house may  be  better  than  his  cottage  ;  but  he  does 
not  like  to  exist  as  a  mere  lodger,  or  a  permitted 
guest,  though  in  a  finer  mansion  than  his  own.  The 
diet  of  the  workhouse  may  be  more  \\astefully  abun- 
dant, than  any  which  he  possesses  or  even  desires  at 
home ;  but  his  cottage  diet,  though  poor  and  scanty, 
is  his  own;  he  has  earned  it  by  his  labour;  and  it  is 
sweeter  to  him  than  more  cosily  food,  which  he  is 
taught  to  consider  as  gratuitous  and  unmerited.  His 
PAUPERS  coat  is  warm  ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  commit' 
nit-y,  and  not  to  himself, — And  are  not  these  prejur 
dices  respectable  ?  Are  they  not  consonant  to  the 
energy  of  a  free  country. 

The  poor  man  is  reconciled  to  poverty,  by  the  pos- 
session of  LIBERTY.  However  pressed  by  narrowness 
of  circumstances, — however  impelled  by  necessity  to 
labour,  yet  still  it  is  one  of  his  comforts  and  pleasures, 
that  he  hfree, — that  he  may  go  out  or  come  in,  work 
or  play,  at  his  own  option.  He  likes  to  be  judge  of 
his  own  wants,  and  to  provide  for  them  after  his 
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manner.  He  even  chooses  to  have  the  free  and  un- 
molested determination,  whether  he  shall  boil  or  bake 
his  Sunday's  dinner.  Under  confinement  he  can  enjoy 
no  comfort ;  the  very  thought  of  being  under  lock  and 
key  is  hateful  to  him :  no  man,  in  his  opinion,  de- 
serves a  prison,  who  has  not  committed  a  crime.  To 
be  of  little  consequence  in  the  community,  to  have 
no  authority  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  cot- 
tage and  garden,  he  is  reconciled  to.  Habit,  a  second 
nature,  has  made  him  easy  under  it ;  but  he  has  an 
unconquerable  aversion  to  arbitrary  rule  being  exer- 
cised over  all  his  actions.  And  is  it  in  England  that 
one  would  wish  to  extinguish  these  feelings  f 

Some  part  of  the  poor  man's  com  fort  (often,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  more  than  his  true  friends  would 
wish)  is  placed  in  SOCIAL  ENJOYMENT.  When, how- 
ever, the  labourer  does  not  carry  this  indulgence  to 
an  excess  prejudicial  to  his  own  happiness,  or  to  that 
of  his  family,  who  will  not  say,  "much  good  may  it 
"  do  him." — If,  after  his  week's  labour,  he  should  love 
to  relax  a  little  in  that  place  which  affords  "  an  hour's 
t(  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart,"  the  gratifica- 
jtion  cannot  be  very  blameable,  while  it  does  not  pass 
the  bounds  of  discretion.  The  evening  chat  at  a 
neighbour's  door,  the  Sunday's  church-yard  politics, 
the  holiday  festivities,  the  rustic  games,  and  athletic 
exercises,  are  as  welcome  to  the  cottager,  and  afford 
as  much  relief  after  care  and  labour,  as  the  more 
costfy  and  fashionable  amusements  of  the  rich  *. 

*  Much  of  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper  is  taken,  though  with 
variation  and  addition,  from  Observations  on  the  Righu  knd  Comfort* 
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To  get  drunk,  to  squander  at  an  alehouse  what  ought 
to  maintain  his  family,  is  worse  than  wrong  or  im- 
prudent: IT  IS  UNJUST  AND  WICKED.  Ill  tlllS 

world,  it  causes  the  ruin  of  those  who  depend  upon 
him,  and  who  look  up  to  him  for  subsistence ; — of 
that  wife,  and  of  those  children,  to  whom  lie  should 
be  attached  by  every  tender  tie  : — and,  as  to  the  next 
world,  we  read  in  holy  Scripture  (and  *'Gon  is  not  a 
"  man,  that  he  should  lie")  THE  DRUNKARD  SHALL 

NOT  INHERIT  THE  KINGDOM   OFGoD. If,  however, 

you  wish  the  cottager  to  be  more  domestic,  and 
thereby  to  become  more  happy,  aid  and  encourage 
him  in  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  his  little  man? 
sion  ; — give  him  pleasurable  occupation  at  home,  in 
the  care  of  his  pigs  and  cow,  and  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  garden  ; — assist  him  in  the  education  of 
his  children,  and  in  the  habits  and  resources  of  life. 
When  more  interesting  objects  present  themselves  at 
home,  the  alehouse  will  soon  befoxgottcn  and  neglect? 
ed.  Many  in  all  ranks  of  life  take  refuge  in  a  public 
house,  for  want  of  satisfactory  occupation  at  home. 

Lastly,  the  great  and  essential  comfort  of  the  poor, 
and  particularly  in  old  age  and  in  sickness,  is  RELI- 
GION. In  labour  and  fatigue,  in  sorrow  and  anxiety,  it 
is  most  consoling  to  the  afflicted  mind  to  look  up  with 

of  the  Poor,  inserted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  the  year  1787- 
It  is  submitted  to  the  reader,  with  a  view  of  suggesting  to  his  mind,  how 
greatly  the  present  mode  of  (what  is  called)  KEUF.F,  viz.  the  removal  of 
the  cottager's  family,  from  his  own  duelling  into  a  parish  workhouse,  is 
inimical  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  and  destructive  of  those  feelings, 
and  of  that  energy,  among  them,  which  it  is  our  duty  and  interest  to 
preserve  in  full  force. 
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habitual  hope  and  gratitude jto  THAT  BEING,  whose 
tender  mercy  is  over  all  his  works.  It  is  by  confi- 
dence in  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  by  the  hope 
of  unfailing  happiness  hereafter, — by  these  consola- 
tions delivered  to  us  in  his  revealed  will,-— and  by 
these  only, — that  the  rugged  path  of  life  can  be 
smoothed,  the  crooked  ways  of  man  be  made  straight, 
and  the  rough  places  plain.  It  is,  therefore,  of  infi- 
nite consequence  that  the  poor  should  have  the  full 
benefit  of  RELIGION  ;  that  they  should  be  taught,  in 
the  sanctuary  of  GOD,  the  use  of  those  gradations  of 
rank  and  wealth,  which  in  infinite  wisdom  he  has 
thought  fit  to  establish  in  this  transitory  life,  as  sti- 
mulants to  the  industry  and  energy  of  man; — and 
that  he  should  be  instructed  to  look  forward  to  that 
blessed  state,  where  "  they  shall  hunger  no  more, 
^  neither  thirst  any  more;  neither  shall  the  sun  light 
"  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is 
"  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and 
"  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters  : 

O 

"  and  GOD  SHALL  WIPE  AWAY  ALL  TEARS  FROM 
"  THETR  EYES." — To  the  aged  thiscomfort  is  of  pecu- 
liar importance.  At  a  time,  when  the  power  of  labour 
and  activity  is  enfeebled,  and  the  gratification  of  the 
senses  diminished  and  exhausted,  it  is,  indeed,  true 
charity  to  give  the  poor  the  advantage  and  comfort 
of  religious  meditation ;  and  to  open  their  eyes,  and 
raise  their  hopes,  to  those  scenes  of  bliss,  which  be- 
come brighter,  and  more  enchanting,  as  we  approach 
the  confines  of  the  grave. 
Mfirch,  1800. 
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COLLECTED  BY  A  MEMBER   OF 
THE  COMMITTEE. 

Rewards  by  Farmers  Society,  p.  70,  /.  3. 
IN  the  premiums  of  the  Manchester  Agricultural 
Society,  which  are  liberal  and  well 

Premiums  of  the 

Manchester  So-  arranged,  there  are  rewards  of  three 
guineas  each  offered  to  parish  ap- 
prentices of  farmers,  for  diligence  and  good  beha- 
viour ;  and  (that  being  a  dairy  country)  of  five  gui- 
neas to  the  dairy  woman,  who  makes  the  greatest 
quantity  of  cheese  in  one  year,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  cows,  not  less  than  twenty.  There  is  also 
a  silver  medal  given  to  the  master  or  mistress  of  any 
servant  obtaining  a  premium  for  the  longest  servitude. 
QSth  March,  1800. 

Regards  by  Farmers  Society, p.  72,  /.  8. 
The  annual  distribution  was  made   in  the  end  of 

Distribution  of  re-      APril  last'  to  30  claimants,  all  grati- 

wards  in  April,          fed  and  honoured  by  the  reward  ; 

and  yet  the  whole  annual  expence 
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of  that,  which  produced  so  much  virtuous  and  useful 
emulation    among  the   poor   of  that  neighbourhood, 
has  been  only  £l6.  14s.  gd,  Irish  currency. 
28M  March,  1800. 

Dublin  House  of  Industry,  p.  135,  I.  16. 

To  the  conductors  of  hospitals  and  all  public  insti- 
tutions, there   is  no  more  essential 

Caution  as  to  trades- 
Caution    Can    be     given,     than     what       men  employed  by 
j  i          ,        public  institutions. 

respects   the    tradesmen   employed. 
Without  great  attention,  their  employments  will  grow 
into  sinecures,  and  their  duties  degenerate  into  jobs, 
Jt  is  material  frequently  to  recal  them,   and  all  other 
acting  powers,  to  first  principles;  and  for  every  trus- 
tee to  be  able  to  lay  his  hand  on   his  heart,   and  to 
say,  he  has  taken  at  least  as  much  care  of  the  public 
interest  entrusted  to  him,  as  he  would  have  done,  had 
jt  been  his  own  private  concern, 
Q,Qth  March,  1800. 

Dublin  House  of  Industry,  p.  137,  l>  1. 

On  the  subject  of  Count  Rumford's  boilers  and 
roasters,  I  repeat  part  of  what  I  Caution  as  to  use 
have  inserted,  as  a  note  to  the  ae-  tT^ST 
count  of  the  Foundling  kitchen,  in  ens- 
our  first  volume ; — that  (<  in  every  instance  that  has 
f'  come  within  my  knowledge  of  their  not  having 
<(  succeeded,  the  failure  has  been  occasioned  by  the  im^ 
<'  proper  waste  of  fuel." — The  daily  allowance  of  fuel 
for  the  roaster  of  the  Foundling,  where  dinner  is  drest 
for  260  persons,  is  one  peck  of  coal  dust,  mixt  with  one 
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peck  of  cinders.  The  same  quantity  of  fuel  is  allowed 
for  the  great  boiler  there,  which  contains  123  gallons, 
and  also  supplies  a  steam-box,  that  dresses  200  Ib.  of 
potatoes.  M  ore  fuel,  or  better  coal,  would  injure  the  iron- 
work and  flues,  by  intenseness  of  heat,  and  defeat  the 
object,  as  to  economy  both  of  food  and  fuel. — Care  is 
taken,  that  the  apertures  into  the  flues  are  perfectly 
closed,  that  of  the  fire-place  shut,  and  the  cover  of 
the  boiler,  and  the  door  of  the  roaster  so  close,  that 
neither  steam  or  heat  will  pass. 
25th  March,  1800. 

Charity  for  Lying-in  Women,  p.  176,  I.  10. 

In  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  upon  the  suggestion 
Assistance  to  poor  of  Mr-  Simmons,  a  plan  has  been 
women  at  their  adopted  for  the  assistance  of  poor 
women  during  child-birth.  It  may 
deserve  the  attention  of  other  medical  hospitals. — 
Upon  notice  from  a  regular  midwife,  of  a  difficult 
case  of  delivery,  the  surgeon  of  the  district,  or,  in  his 
absence,  the  one  next  in  rotation,  immediately  at- 
tends gratis,  and  assists  the  poor  woman  at  home. 
This  occasions  no  additional  expence  to  the  Infirmary, 
except  that  of  the  medicines  where  wanted.  The 
cases  that  have  occurred,  have  been  few,  but  they 
were  all  cases  of  difficulty,  and  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  extreme  danger  without  such  medical  aid. 
March,  1800, 
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Chanty  for  'Lying-in  Women,  p.  178,  /.  3. 

It  seems  to  be  much  better  that  poor  women  should 
be  attended  at  home,  and  receive  a  on  lying-in  hospi- 
little  pecuniary  or  other  assistance  tas- 
at  their  lying-in,  than  that  they  should  be  received 
into  a  lying-in  hospital.  The  relief  is  given  them  at 
home,  at  a  tenth  part  of  the  expence,  and  they  are 
capable  in  a  very  few  days  of  managing  and  assisting 
in  their  families :  whereas,  in  the  other  case,  the  wo- 
man is  usually  absent  a  month,  her  family  neglected 
during  her  absence,  some  parochial  charge  incurred, 
and  she  returns  home  with  habits  of  life  unsuited  to 
her  situation,  and  this  with  a  tenfold  expence  to  the 
charity. 

Q4th  March,  1800. 

Cork  Society,  p.  197,  /.  9- 

It  must  give  infinite  satisfaction  to  those,  who  are 
anxious    for  the  promotion  of  true 

Christian  spirit  of 

Christianity,  and  reject  the  exclusive     the  founders  of  the 

„  ...  Cork  society. 

bigotry  or  sects,  appreciating  the  va- 
rious denominations  of  Christians  "  by  their  fruits,'" 
to  see  how  honourable  for  pure  arid  genuine  charity, 
has  been  the  co-operation  of  Christians  of  different 
persuasions  in  the  formation  of  the  Society  at  Cork1. 
- — The  president  is  the  worthy  bishop  of  the  diocese; 
the  first  vice-president  a  very  respectable  man,  Dr. 
Movlan,  the  titular  (or  Roman  Catholic)  bishop  of 
Cork  ;  and  the  secretary,  the  reverend  Mr.  Hincks,  a 
dissenting  clergyman  of  high  character  and  estima- 
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tion  in  that  town.     How  happy  for  mankind,  if  there 
lany  such  examples  of  the  true  Christian  tem- 
per ;  and  if  (to  use  the  words  of  the  reverend  Mr. 
v.'rraer  Repoit)  "  all  the  efforts"  of  the 
different  denominations  of  Christians,  "  from  how- 
"  ever  distant   points   they  may  ori^inau 
•'  centre  in  a  friendly  competition  in  doing  good." 
16th  Xor.  1799. 

Manchester  House  of  Recovery,  p.  CCO,  /.  1 . 

By  the  desire  of  Dr.  Percival,  one  of  the  original 
Origin  of  the  fever  promoters  of  the  House  ot' Recovery 
at  Manchester,  I  add  a  note,  to  stale 
that  fever  wards  were  established  by  DrHaygarth,  in 
the  Chester  Infirmary,  in  17S3,  thirteen  years  before 
the  adoption  of  the  measure  at  Manchester.  The 
regulations  which  Dr.  Haygarth  prepared  for  the 
establishment  at  Chester,  are  stated  at  length,  with 
much  approbation,  by  Mr.  Howard,  in  his  account  of 
Lazarettos,  p.  C09-— In  1790,  the  Keverend  Sir 
William  Clark  established  various  regulations  at 
Bury,  not  only  for  the  cure,  but  for  the  general  pre- 
vention of  fevers;  and,  in  1793,  similar  regulations 
were  introduced  at  Ashton-under-line. — I  trust  the 
example  will  soon  be  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  other 
populous  places  in  England. 

4th  Oct.  1799- 
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Manchester  House  of  Recovery,  p.  22,  /.  1. 

It  will  give  the  reader  much  pleasure  to  hear  that 
Dr.  Havgarth,  who  first  suggested^ 
and  carried  into  effect,  the  idea  of 
houses  of  recovery  for  preventing 
the  spreading  of  the  contagious  fever,  and  who  has, 
during  the  course  of  the  last  30  years,  kept  a  journal 
of  those  cases,  with  a  view  to  form  a  system  of  expe- 
rimental and  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject,  is 
preparing  to  publish,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  the 
result  of  his  inquiries;  a  work  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
will  be  of  infinite  use  in  checking  the  ravages  of  that 
dreadful  disorder,  the  typhus  fever ;  known  by  the 
various  names  of  the  jail,  the  ship,  the  camp,  and  the 
hospital  fever ;  and  also  of  the  loic,  the  nercous,  putrid, 
malignant,  and  pestilential  fever.  With  his  permis- 
sion, I  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume, 
an  extract  from  the  directions  he  has  given  as  to  vi- 
siting persons  in  infectious  fevers  ;  hoping,  that  at  the 
same  time  as  they  prevent  the  wretched  suiierer  from 
being  deserted  by  his  neighbours,  they  may  have  the 
effect  of  preserving  the  charitable  visitor,  and  the  af- 
fectionate attendant,  from  the  calamity  which  they 
are  endeavouring  to  relieve. 
25f£  March,  1800. 

Manchester  House  of  Recovery,  p.  225,  /.  16. 

It  is  a  subject  of  satisfactory  congratulation,  that 
the  Manchester  House  of  Recovery  is     protrress  of  (he 
proceeding,  with  still  greater  effect     House  of  Recovery. 
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and  benefit  to  the  poor  of  that  place  and  neighbour- 
hood. Tiie  preceding  severe  winter  has  been  as  un- 
favourable to  the  health  of  the  poor,  as  that  of  1794  ; 
yet  the  prevalence  of  fevers  in  this  last  winter  lias 
borne  no  proportion  to  that  of  the  former  one.  In 
the  winter  of  1794,  the  fever  patients  entered  on  the 
home  list  of  the  infirmary,  from  the  streets  immedi- 
ately around  it,  amounted  to  400;  a  number  exceed- 
ing the  whole  that  have  applied  from  every  part  of 
the  town,  and  its  neighbourhood,  during  the  last  year. 
There  is  another  very  gratifying  circumstance,  the 
diminution  of  the  proportion  of  mortality  among  the 
patients  of  the  House  of  Recovery.  In  1796,  it  was 
nearly  one  in  eleven;  in  1797,  one  in  thirteen  ;  and 
in  1798,  not  quite  one  in  eighteen.  The  list  is  as 
follows  : 

Patients  admitted  from  19th  of  Mav  1796,  > 

°47 
to  1st  January  1797         -  -  $  ~ 

Died  21 

Admitted  in  the  year  1797  349 

Died  27 

Admitted  in  the  year  1798  381 

Died  21 

Another  very  important  circumstance  deserves  at- 
tention ;  the  check  to  infectious  fevers,  in  that  place 
and  neighbourhood.  Though  the  house  is  open  not 
merely  to  the  tow  n,  but  to  any  distance  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  can  benefit  by  it,  and  the  poor  are  in- 
discriminately invited,  nay  almost  compelled,  to  come 
in,  there  are  only  eleven  patients  now  in  the  house. 
In  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  360  fever  pa- 
tients have  been  cured  in  the  House  of  Recovery, 
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their  habitations  purified,  and  the  progress  of  in- 
fection stopped  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods; 
and  with  so  great  a  benefit  conferred,,  not  only  on 
that  town  and  neighbourhood,  but  on  the  human  spe- 
cies in  general,  the  total  expence  this  year  is  under 
£.700.  I  heartily  wish  its  prosperity  and  continu- 
ance, and  I  very  confidently  recommend  the  support 
of  it  to  all  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  human  species. 
3d  October,  1792. 

Society  at  Wendover,  p.  234,  /.  25. 

The  Christmas  distribution  has  been  made  this  day. 
It  has  been  accepted  with  great  The  distribution  at 
thankfulness  by  38  men  and  13  wo- 
men ;  who,  in  the  period  between  the  28th  of  April 
and  the  22d  of  December,  had  contributed  in  differ- 
ent sums,  from  1  shilling  to  £i.  15s.  the  sum  of 
,£'41.  6s.  Qd. ;  and  who  received,  including  some 
extra  gifts,  the  sum  of  £06.  Is  Ad. 

24M  Dec.  1799- 

Chester  Charity  Schools,  p.  265,  /.  11. 

The  want  of  suitable  employment  for  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  cottagers,  and  the  with-     Qf  employing  wo_ 
drawing  the  husbandman  from  the     men  in  manufac- 
plough,   are    increasing    evils,  that 
merit  attention.     In  the  parish  of  Pewsey,  Wilts,  (of 
which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townshend,  who  has  favoured 
me  with  this  note,  is  the  Rector)  no  male  is  employed 
in  manufacture.      They  have  hired   a  manufacturer, 

VOL.  Ii.  o  g 
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who  supplies  the  wool  on  his  own  account ;  and  this 
the  women  and  girls  both  spin  and  weave,  whilst  the 
men  are  thrashing,  and  the  boys  go  to  plough.  This 
has  been  followed  in  some  other  neighbouring  pa- 
rishes.— Clothiers  are  beginning  to  retire  from  large 
towns  into  villages,  where  they  can  rent  or  purchase 
water-mills.  If,  therefore,  country  gentlemen  are 
upon  their  guard,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
such  terms  with  the  manufacturer,  as  may  effectually 
unite  the  manufacturing  and  the  landed  interests;  by 
employing  all  the  males  in  agriculture,  and  sending  fe- 
males only  to  the  loom.  This  purpose  has  no  where 
been  so  effectually  accomplished,  as  about  Leeds  in 
Yorkshire,  where  tillage  and  manufacture  go  hand  in 
hand. 

5th  Dec.  1799. 

Fret  church  at  Bath,  p.  294,  /.  3. 

Some  delay  in  opening  the  free  church  in  St.  Giles's 
Free  church  in  St.  has  been  unavoidably  occasioned  by 
the  increased  demand  of  the  poor 
upon  the  soup-house  of  that  district,  adjoining  to, 
and  in  some  degree  connected  with,  that  church, 
On  this  account  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  fit  up 
the  soup  kitchen  there,  with  twice  the  accommoda- 
tion originally  intended  ;  and  until  that  could  be 
completed,  the  necessary  repairs  and  preparation  of 
the  church  could  not  well  be  proceeded  in.  That 
part  of  the  work  is,  however,  now  completed  ;  and 
the  repairs  of  the  chapel  are  proceeding  in ;  with  the 
hope  of  its  being  opened,  not  as  a  solitary  free  church 
in  the  metropolis,  but  as  one,  prior  only  in  time,  but 
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inferior  in  size  and  accommodation,   to  many  free 
churches,  which  the  active  and  persevering  benevo- 
lence of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  will  esta- 
blish and  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  peon 
4th  April,  1800. 

Clapham  Society,  p.  344,  /.  8. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Venn  read 

an  address,  in  which  he  endeavoured  Further  progress 
to  direct  the  views  of  the  members  to  of  the  Society- 
the  promotion  of  industry,  rather  than  to  mere  alms- 
giving, and  temporary  relief.  It  has  been  generally 
approved ;  and  the  visitors  are  very  active  in  endea- 
vouring to  teach  the  poor  to  do  for  themselves.  One 
lady  has  bought  spinning  wheels  for  flax,  and  sets 
both  women  and  children  to  work ;  another  has 
opened  a  second  school  for  little  children,  to  teach 
them  to  knit;  a  third  has  set  up  a  netting  establish- 
ment;  a  fourth  has  beori  making  inquiries  concern- 
ing basket-work ;  a  fifth  proposes  to  get  a  room  in 
her  district,  in  which  the  children  may  be  employed 
while  the  mothers  go  to  work  ;  or  be  taught  to  read, 
while  the  parents  are  thereby  enabled  to  attend 
church.  At  a  district  meeting,  on  Saturday  the  8th 
of  March,  it  was  agreed  to  obtain,  through  the  visi- 
tors, an  accurate  account  of  every  person  in  each 
subdivision ;  specifying  their  wants,  faults,  employ- 
ment, wages,  moral  character,  and  children;  and 
distinguishing  their  ages,  and  the  work  that  each  of 
them  can  do.  They  are  then  to  proceed  to  determine 
the  important  question,  in  what  way  the  best  and 
most  effectual  relief  can  be  afforded  them.  The  full 
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account  of  every  poor  person  in  the  parish  will  be  a 
basis  upon  which  to  build  a  structure  of  real  utility. 
A  collection  of  useful  tracts  is  ordered  to  be  provided, 
for  the  visitors  to  give  to  the  poor,  according  to  their 
respective  situations ;  and  a  collection  of  the  rules 
has  been  ordered  to  be  printed,  for  the  purpose  of  cir- 
culation through  the  parish.  It  is  hoped  an  entire 
stop  will  soon  be  put  to  begging,  or  occasional  alms ; 
as  work  will  be  provided  for  all  who  are  willing  to  be 
employed,  and  a  repository  opened  for  the  work  of 
the  poor. 

5th  March,  1800, 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  on  the  4,th  of  April,  1800,  it  was  re- 
solved unanimously,  that  in  consideration  of  the  great 
services  rendered  to  the  Society  by  their  late  Secretary, 
Matthew  Martin,  Esq.  he  be  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Society,  and  of  the.  General  Committee,  for  lifc^ 
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